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STATUE OF RAMESSES II. 
The University Museum, Philadelphia. 
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A STATUE OF RAMESSES II IN THE UNIVERSITY 
MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


By PHILIPPUs MILLER 


Excavatine for the Egypt Exploration Fund in the season of 1891 at Ahnas el-Medinah, 
the site of the ancient Heracleopolis, Dr. Naville discovered. in a vestibule of a temple 
dedicated to Arsaphex, a statue bearing the names and titles of Ramesses II (see Pls. 1-i11).! 
It was acquired by the University Museum, Philadelphia. as a gift of Mrs. John Harrison in 
1891, and bears the number E. 635. In the original publication Naville stated: “It is of 
good Nineteenth Dynasty workmanship.* Professor Petrie, however, excavating in the 
same site in 190-4. found a fellow statue badly broken up. and wrote: "The statue found by 
Dy. Naville ... is not “of Rameses ID... of good NINth Dynasty workmanship”... . 
both are vlder works than Ramessu I], but appropriated by him. On Dr. Naville’s statue 
the traces of older sculpture are shown (Ahnas 1. C.), and suuilar lines of the earher design, 
and erasure of an earlier name from the belt. are on the second statue. Probably both 
statues are of Senusert IT or ITT of the NTIth Dynasty, whose names occur here.”3 It must 
be said in passing that the drawing, hnus, Pl. i, C, mentioned in this passage cannot 
represent the statue in the University Museum, for the inscription on vur statue is not the 
same, and our statue, as far as T have been able to discern, contains no trace of earlier 
sculpture. It would seem that this drawing. Ahnas, PL, C,and Ehnasya, Pl. xix, reproduce 
the left side of the throne of the second statue discovered years later by Petrie. 

The Philadelphia statue is of unpolished light vellow quartzite, the entire body and face, 
and the sides of the throne, being painted red. and the stripes of the head-cloth alternately 
blue and yellow, now much faded. Its maximum measurements are: height, 2-26 m.; 
width (at bottom), 0-73 m.; depth (at bottum), 1-46 m. Its weight is about four tons. There 
ure several peculiarities that it may be well to note at this point. There is a hole* about 
0-075 m. deep and 0-06 m. in diameter on the left side of the base, a few inches nearer the 
hack than the front. There is another hole? about 0-033 m. deep and 0-04 m. in diameter on 
the side of the left foot near the heel. and a third, about 0-155 m. deep, on the front right- 
hand corner of the base (which apparently caused the breaking away of this corner of the 
base). The two first-imentioned holes were still filled-in when the statue was fuund, as may be 
seen in the original photograph.? The hole on the front right-hand corner was evidently also 
filled in, because plaster can be felt if one sticks a finger into the opening. These holes were 
evidently filled in anciently with plaster which was picked out by an attendant of our 
Museum. That he picked some more plaster out of this statue will be seen below. It occurred 
to me at first that these holes might have been made for the transportation of the statue, 
but our chemist. Mr. Horton. has convineed me that they are too rough and irregularly 
shaped inside tu have been drilled. and that they are solution-holes which were there before 


1 Naville, dhaas el Medineh, p. 11, Pl. x. 2 Op. cit., 11. 

3 Petrie, Ehnasya, 15. The broken statue 1s in the Cairo Museum; see Porter—Moss, Top. Bibl., rv, 118. 
* Visible in PL. i. 

5 Naville, op. cit., Pl. x, B. 
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the stone was used for the statue. The presence of ervstals hanging on the walls of the 
cavities gives support to this view.t 

It will be noted that above the second cartouche on the left side of the throne (PI. iit, 2) 
there 1s a double YS , facing the two groups in opposite directions. When the statue arrived 
at the Museum, however, and for some time afterwards, this duplicated group was partly 
filled in with plaster, su that only the & facing right was visible. According to the Museum 
records the plaster was picked out one day by a museum attendant, who thought it only an 
accidental adhesion, and the reworking was thus exposed. What happened in antiquity is 
pretty clear. By inadvertence the draughtsman drew out the whole of this column facing 
left, whereas it should have faced the back of the statue. as on the other side (V1. in. 1: see 
also the inscription on the back. PL in, 3, for the symmetrical arrangement:. After the 
inscription had been cut an attempt was made to repair the error to some extent by re- 


cutting the top group Ln the one most glaringly at fanlt. while leaving the rest of the 


column to its fate: the two signs were filled ap with plaster, and the stone-cutter eut therm 
again the right way round. 

The last peculiarity to which I wish to eall attention is a depression a little more than 
0-025 m. deep at its lowest point, about 0-23 m. Jony and 0-45 im. wide, on the top of the 
base and in front of the feet. It is worn down as are stone steps in ancient buildings, except 
that in this case the edge is not worn awev. Anything one could say about the cause of this 
condition would be pure conjecture. but one would like to think it was worn down by wor- 
shippers over a considerable period of time. On the other hand, the presence on this surface 
of small rough shallow holes, as though made with a heavy blunt-ended instrument, sugeests 
that the base may have been used for other things at sume time. 

As may be seen on Plate i, the statue is now in three pieces. This was not the case, 
however. when it was found. Naville states that it was broken in two, and the photograph 
taken on the site does not show the break at the neck as at present.2 The head must have 
become detached some time between the taking of this photuyraph and the statue's arrival 
at the Museum. In addition to this a piece is missing from the lower left-hand corner of the 
head-eloth which is visible in Naville’s photograph. The original beard is lost, but was 
replaced at some time (probably that of Ramesses I]) by another, which is also lost, and 
only the cavity which was made for its reception remains. 

The incised hieroglyphs which cover the front. back, and sides of the throne 
and hase give the titles and names of Ramesses IT. and are as follows: = 

1. Front of throne, on both sides prenomen and nomen, introduced by == and _. 


SY, respectively ; the inscription on the (statne’s) right side is identical. except for 7 a 

direction, with that on the left, for which sve Pl. 1. o 
2. On right side of throne: see PL. iii, 1.3 a 
3. On left side of throne: see PL. ii, 2, and Pl. i. Sed 
4. On back pillar of throne: facing right (see Fig. 1). a) 
5. On back of throne: see PL. iii. 3. ate) 


6. Around base. (A) In front. two vertical cartouches, over which are == and yg 1. 
<7 _ respectively (see Pl.i). (B) From each side of this. and extending to the ends 


* Furthermore, it is very unlikely that the Egyptians would risk mutilation of the statue by drilling holes. 
The colossal statue of Djehuthotpe was protected by the insertion of pads of dappled ox-skin under the ropes, 
see Newberry, El Bersheh, 1, Pl. xv. and p. 19. Fora discussion of levers and lewises, see Clarke and Envel- 
bach, Ancient Egyptian Masonry, 85. The holes are too small for the insertion of wooden levers, but mizht 
have been used for metal lewises. * Naville. op. c/t., PL x, p. 11. : 

* There is no bottom framing-line to the rectangle of inscription on this side, or on the back. 
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eer 203 48S GEMMID) SY. 


(Cy At the back. the horizontal cartouche | Ceeme “i | twice, disposed CC. 


ot the vides, two identical lines if. PL iy: ys | 


Translation of these titularies is Gnicdenine . ie only features of any interest being 
the epithets ‘-on of Ptah’ and ‘son of Ati’. “beluved of Ré’, and ‘beloved of Osiris’ in the 
Horus-names as Variants of "beloved of Macet’, and the epithet -whom Arsaphes loves’ 
inuren Hry-s-f) twice on the base. 

Although. as [have mentioned above, no traces of earlier sculpture can be found on this 
statue, [think there is little doubt that it is much older than Ramesses I, and was usurped 
by hin, not only because Petrie found traces of earlier sculpture on its fellow,tand two similar 
statues found on the same site in 1915 seem clearly to have been usurped,? but also because 
the veneral aspect of the work definitely suggests not the Nineteenth Dynasty but rather 
the Middle Kingdom. Furthermore, statues of this king in the same dress and position 
which have been undispntediy dated as original works of the Nineteenth Dynasty are rare.3 
Apart froin the circumstances of the finding and the mnscription—and neither of these seems 
to help much in this case?—the only way we can arrive at the date of a statue is by comparison 
with others whose dates have been established. Here. however, we run into ditticulties, 
as Thave noted above, the nainber of statues of Ramesses IT of known Nineteenth- 





sHice, 
Dynasty workmanship are few, because of his notorious habit of using statues of his pre- 
decessors. In addition to this we have differences in the physiognomy of some statues 
which are apparently works of his reign. As Professor Capart has suggested} a eritical study 
of all the statues attributed to this king would be extremely interesting. For example, 
Capart suggests comparmg one of the colossi at Mit Rahineh and the Turin Statue with the 
colossi at Abi Simbel.6 We must not forget. however, that all statues were not meant to 
he portraits of the king. On the other hand, the Turin Ramesses, which stands alone above 
all other creations of the period. and which. it 1s generally conceded, must be the best like- 
ness of this king. has been compared by von Bissing to a statuette from Karnak? and a head 
from the British Museum.’ and shown by him to be strikingly similar to both.® 

Let us curmpare the features of our statue (PL. it) with those of the Turin Ramesses. In 


1 Petrie, op. cit. 15, 

2 Now in the Cairo Museum. See Daressy, Deux grandes statues de Ramses II, U Héracléopolis, Ann. 
Nerv, 17, 33 fi.: Evers, Staat aus dem Stein, U, 712 ff. 

’ For example. the Ramesses at Geneva (Bubastis, Pl. xiv), the Ramesses of the Louvre, and the Ramesses 
from Nebesheh, Boston Museum of Fine Arts, No. 87.111, are all thought hy Naville to be of the Thirteenth 
Dynasty: see Bubastis, 16. The Louvre Rainesses is thought to be Thirteenth-Dynasty by Boreux. sce 
Le Musée du Louvre, Antignuités Egyptiennes, Catalogue Guide, 1, 40. For Nineteenth-Dynasty dating of 
works of somewhat simular nature, cf. Borchardt, Statuen . 2. (COG), Nos, 554, 555, 573. These. too, from their 
style, might be usurpations. but I have no proof, 

+ The Nincteenth-Dynasty temple in which this statue was found had been used also in the Twelfth and 
Enghteenth Dynasties and there is no evidence against Its use between these dates. See Petrie, op. cit., 55 tt. 
The inscription does not help us, as it could easily have been put by Ramesses IT on an older statue. 

® Capart, Lecous sur Cart (gyptien. 138. ® Op. cit.. 188. 

* Maspero, (rule to the Cuiro Museum (L910), p. 173. Fig. 49, 

* Budye, Eyyptinn Sculptures in the British Museiun, BI. 33. This has also been taken for Amenophis IIT; 
see Weigall, dneeent Egyptian Works of Art. 165. 

» Von Bissing, Denkmaler ag. Sculptur, 48 and 49. To these should be added the granite head in the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York: see The Art of Ancient Egypt, Phaidon Press, Vienna. No. 158. While 
the nose is shorter and wider, the face somewhat rounder. the similarity to the Turin Statue is not absent. 
It has not the weakness of the Turin face, which suggests the "Amarnah art. 

10 ¥ do not wish to convey the impression here that I claim our statue as one of the higher works of art 
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the first place we are handicapped by the loss of almost the entire nose. Secondly, the surface 
of our statue is unpolished and rough. Finally. 1 am handicapped by having only photo- 
graphs of the Turin statue for comparison. The face of our statue is oval. but does not 
give the same effect of length as the Turin face. The eyebrows are represented by a single 
horizontal ridge, which turns downward very slightly at the ends. The upper eyelids are 
represented by much thinner ridges, but the lower lids are almost inperceptible. There is 
enough of the top of the nose left to be able to see when looking at the profile that it pro- 
bably was a fairly long one, somewhat of the type commonly called Roman. The cheeks are 
well rounded and full, the lips full, the lower lip slightly sagging, and the mouth turns up- 
ward very slightly at the corners. There are two perceptible creases that extend diagonally 
downward from the corners of the mouth. The chin is shghtly cleft, and viewed in protile 
turns perceptibly upward. In the Turin statue the eyebrows are differently treated, being 
represented by two arched ridges; and the eyelids are clearly cut. the upper heavier than 
the lower. The nose is fairly long and narrow and somewhat aquiline. The mouth is very 
similar to that of our statue, with full lips and sheht upward curve at the corners. The chin. 
however, is round. The full rounded cheeks and the oval face are again similar. This 
general aspect of oval face, full cheeks. and rather fuil-lipped mouth common to both faces 
suggests the possibility that Ramesses IT had the face worked over to look more like himself. 
I cannot regard this statue as an original work of the Nineteenth Dynasty, not only because 
of the points of difference between its face and several other faces that seem to be of that 
date, but also on account of many other points about the rest of the statue which I give 
below? 

If, then, this statue was usurped by Ramesses II. to what period or dynasty may it be 
assigned? There is a note in our Museum to the effect that Professor Capart, when here in 
1932, expressed the opinion that the body of our statue was perhaps Fourth-Dynasty, 
and the head probably Middle- Kingdom, possibly Old-Kingdom. This is impossible, since, 
as I have pointed out above. the head and body formed one piece when the statue was 
found, a fact of which Professor Capart was evidently not aware. As to the possibility of 
its being of the Old Kingdom, while it possesses some characteristics of this period, notably 
in the treatment of the legs, body-form. and costume, when one compares it with the seated 
statues of Old-Kingdom kings in the Cairo Museum and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
which are in the main robust types. with salient muscles and broad shoulders, one is struck 
by the weaker aspect of our statue. and feels that it can be but a copy of these works.3 
In addition to this I should like to point out the difference in the thrones. The Old- 
Kingdom throne was almost invariably a much lower seat without a back, or else it had 
a high rectangular back which reached to the level of the shoulders, such as that of the famous 
diorite Chephren, CCG, No. 14. The throne of our statue has the very low type of back over 
which a rug was draped, and is surmounted by a tapering pillar, rectangular in section. 
comparable to the Turin Ramesses. I have simply tried to subject it to the ‘formal analysis’ which Frankfort 
has claimed in this Journal as a ‘lacuna’ which Schafer has left in his admirable works on Egyptian art. 
See JEA 18, 34. 

‘Cf. Borchardt, Statuen ...(CCG), Nos. 558, 575. 601, 616, and Budge, Egyptian Sculpture in the British 
Museum, Pls. xxx~xxxiii. 

* I should like here to call attention to the similarity of the Turin Ramesses to the ‘Amarnah art shown 
by Von Bissing when he compares it to a statuette of Amenophis IV and a head in the Louvre. published by 
Bénédite; see Denkmaler dg. Sculptur, 48, 49. There is certainly no resemblance to this art in the face or 
any other part of our statue. 

* Cf. Borchardt, op. cit.. Nos. 9. 10, 138, 14, 15. 17, 38, 39, 41. 42; also the statues of Mycerinus in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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characteristic of the period from the Middle Kingdom to the early Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Lurther, there are a great many other points which do not agree with an Old-Kingdom dating. 
For example. the distance from the point at which the ‘nemes’ or head-cloth reaches the brow 
tu the top of the head is greater than in the Old Kingdom. Also the head-cloth from the 
Middle Kingdom onwards looks more like a solid helinet. while in the Old Kingdom it gives 
rather the effect of an unstarched cloth.? Again. in the Old Kingdom the head was quite 
round, with the greatest height in the middle. while the top of the head of our statue is 
rather flat. Finally, on our statue both hands le flat. palms downward, on the knees; 
while this is not unknown in seated statues of the Old Kingdom, I do not know of it in 
ruval statues before Atnenemmes IIT. As a last argument aguinst an Old-Kingdom dating 
J should like to point out that at the time this statue was discovered no remains of earlier 
date than the Twelfth Dynasty had been found on the site? 

As mentioned above, Petrie believed this statue to be of Sesostris I or III. the only 
reasons given being the traces of older sculpture, the erasure of an earlier name from a 
fellow statue. and the fact that names of these kings occurred on the site. Moreover, the 
two quartzite statues. usurped by Ramesses IL and very similar to ours, but larger, 
mentioned abuve as having been discovered at Heracleopolis in 1915 and described by 
Daressy,? were both assigned by him to the Twelfth Dynasty, the larger of the two to 
Sesostris JIT on the evidence of an earlier cartouche on the belt of which nothing remained 
but a Li sign in the lower register. from which he would read “Khakauréc, Evers, however, 
in his excellent work on Middle-Kingdom seulpture. Stuat aus dem Stein. would read 
‘Akheperkaré.® and attributes both these statues to Tuthmosis I for a good many reasons 
which he arrives at after a formal analysis.? 

There are certainly a great many characteristics of our statue which show Middle- 
Kingdom intluence. though many of these were still present in the early Eighteenth- 
Dynasty, as Evers has shown.$ Moreover, while our statue may well be an original work of 
the Middle Kingdom. there are several reasons, which I give below, inelining me to believe 
that it cannot be earlier than Amenemmes IIT. However. since it has been hitherto believed 
to represent Sesostris IT or TIT, let us see what characteristics it shows to justify such a con- 
clusion. 

Portraits of Sesostris II are rare.2 The one which seems to bear the greatest likeness to 
ours is Borchardt, op. cit., No. £30, which is better photographed in Evers, op. cit., Taf. 67, 
68. This is of dark granite, well polished. The face bears a certain likeness to ours in its 
oval form. the treatment of the eyebrows. and the chin, but here the resemblance seems to 
stop. The face is a chubbier and rounder one than our statue's. Moreover, the entire body 
is more robust and muscular and thicker. It is a style which is typical of the seated statues 
of the Twelfth Dynasty, a body-form which seems to be alive, plant, strong. and round in 
construction. There is another style in the Twelfth Dynasty, however. which suggests a 

1 For a study of back-supports, see Evers, op. cil. 1, § 341, pp. 43 ff. 

2 Evers, op. cit., Td-92. 3 Naville, dhnus el Medineh, 2. * Heivhts, 4:35 m. and 3-90 m. 

3 4nn. Serv. 17.33. They were discovered at Kém el--Akarib south-east of the Arsaphes temple excavated 
bv Naville and Petrie, near the ruins of a temple, which, on grounds of style, Evers would attribute to the 
early Eighteenth Dynasty. See Stuat aus dem Stein. 1. § 713. Sar, $715. 

* T have had the pleasure of mecting Dr. Evers. and he has seen photographs of our statue. Iam indebted 
to him for calling my attention to a great many points which I had not noticed and which cannot be ignored 
when trying to arrive at its date. * Op. cit.. IL. §$ 639, 724. 

° The only ones [ have to compare are Berlin 7264 and Cairo, Cut. Gén., Nos. 480 and 432. The last two 
have been dated to Sesostris II by Evers. The best photographs of these three statues are in Evers, op. cit. 


1, Taf. 64-8. 
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more vertical construction. This may be seen in the well-known Amenemmes III from 
Hawara, now in the Cairo Museum, and im the standing figures of this period. It isa studied, 
quiet, rather weak and unpliant bodily form, but still shows the characteristics of the 
Middle Kingdom. With this our statue compares better. A hard and unyielding setting-otf 
otf the breast-muscles, and a flatness or insipidity of the body, occur to one if it is compared 
with the seated statues of the earlier Twelfth Dynasty.1. From Amenemmes IIT onwards, 
however, the type seems to change, and the weaker form of body predominates from the 
Thirteenth Dynasty to the Eighteenth. Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of this 
Thirteenth-Dynasty type is the pronounced concavity of the sides of the body just above 
the waist-line. giving an almost effeminately slender and wide-hipped effect. This is espe- 
cially noticeable in the Sebekhotpe of the Louvre and the Sekhemwadjtawirce of the 
British Museum.? It is present in our statue, but not to such a marked extent. 

As for the possibility of our statue being of Sesostris TT. D would suggest comparison 
with the series in Evers’s book not only for the type of body construction, but also for the 
type of face. There are a great many portraits of Sesostris IT and Amenemmes III: but 
these kings being father and son, their images are similar and easily confused? The features, 
notably the characteristic treatment of the eves and the high cheek-bones. which are 
especially noticeable in the king as an old man, give one. I think, the feeling that the 
sculptor of our statue could never have intended a portrait of either of these kings. 

There are other reasons, however. which incline me to date our statue not before Ame- 
nemmes ITI, and I will now take these one by one, mentioning, at the same time, the 
Middle-Kingdom characteristics which intluence me against a Nineteenth-Dynasty dating. 

A characteristic of the Middle-Kingdom royal statue is uniformity of the entire outline — 
throne, shoulders, and head-cloth. In other words, a straivht line can be drawn down the 
side which will touch all these portions at their outward extremities. The head-cloth on our 
Statue is too small for this. Tt thus conforms tu the Thirteenth-Dynasty type. This sinall 
head-cloth is also characteristic of the Old Kingdom. 

Viewed from the side, the throne of our statue is seen to slant slightly backwards, making 
the angle with the base greater than a right angle. This is a Middle-ingdom characteristic. 
On the other hand, there is an absence of any relief on the sides of the throne: there is an 
inscription of Ramesses IT. of course. but this was incised on a smooth surface, and it is only 
after the Twelfth Dynasty that the throne with smooth sides is known.? 

The sharp edge on the front of the legs is a very decided Middle-Kingdom characteristic, 
hat we must also bear in mind the fact mentioned above, that royal statues with both hands 
laid palm downwards on the knees are not found before Amenemmes III. he feature is 
coinmon. huwever, in the Thirteenth Dynasty and Juter. 


’ For statues of Sesostris IL. see preceding note. Cf. also the statues of Sesostris I, especially Borchardt, 
op. cit., 411 and 413, for the stronger type of bodies. (The best photographs of all the Middle-Kingdom 
works mentioned in this article may be seen in Evers’s work, unless stated to the contrary.) 

* Thirteenth-Dynasty types—Sebekhotpe III of the Louvre, Weigall, op. cit., 115; Sekhemwad)tawiré. 
Budge, op. cit., Pl. xvi; Leyrain, Statues... (CCG), No. 42023; Borchardt, op. cit., No. 386: Mermeshau, 
Petrie, Hist., 1 (1924), p. 217, Fig. 123; Statuette of Neferhotep. Bologna. Petrie. op. cit., pp. 221 f.. Figs. 
127, 128. The examples of the early Eighteenth Dynasty are rare, but Amenophis II, Legrain, op. eu... 
42075, and Amenophis III, Budge, op. cit., Pl. xxii, illustrate this weaker body-form. 

° Cf. Weigall, op. cit.. 94 ff., also H. R. Hall, JEA 15, 154, 

* Evers, op. cit.. 11. 75. 

* This was pointed out to me by Evers verbally. The extreme hardness of quartzite makes it difficult to 
work. It is therefore unlikely that any earlier sculpture would be obliterated. and, as I have said before, 
there is no trace of this. Minor changes in the face, as I have suggested above, are possible. 
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The uraeus on our statue lies with head curved upward, rather flat on the front of the 
head-cloth, but the body winds around making a loop on each side of the cobra’s head, 
and the tail goes straight back along the top of the head-cloth, stopping in the middle. 
These loops on each side are definitely a characteristic of periods later than the Twelfth 
Dynasty.! 

T have already discussed the type of head-cloth, but Iimust mention the uniqne feature 
that the stripes are painted on a smooth surface, neither sunk nor elevated. I know of nu 
other example of this on a roval statue. 

There remains to be mentioned the costume. There is nothing unusual in this. since it 
is typical on statues over a long period of time and will thus help us very little in the dating. 
It is noteworthy, however, that the belt. which is destroyed except for . 

a very small portion at the back of the waist on the right. consists of 
a simple pattern of a series of incised bands in groups of two at regular oh 
intervals (Fig. 2). The band pattern was used very seldom for the girdles of kings in the 
Nineteenth Dynasty,? a wavy-line pattern being more common. 

On the whole, the style of the statue (especially the slenderness of body. absence of throne 
relief, and the placing of both hands flat on knees), taken in conjunction with the total lack 
of portraits of the last two rulers of the Twelfth Dynasty, seems to point to the Thirteenth 
Dynasty. However, although there seems to be no evidence in the publications that the 
temple could not have been used continuously from the Twelfth Dynasty to Ramesses IT. 
the likelihood of a monument of the Thirteenth Dynasty being found at the site is not great. 
since there is no mention made of that period. Tn a case like this we have only the excavation 
reports to go by and they cannot be ignored. However, Daressy’s description of re-used 
blocks at K6m el-‘Akarib with cartouches of Queen Sebeknefruré,? and the early Eigh- 
teenth-Dynasty dating of the temple ruins by Evers.* offer the possibility of a late Twelfth 
or early Eighteenth-Dynasty dating, which would also agree with the style of our statue. 


Postscript 


Since the above lines were written. Mr. L. P. Nirwan has called my attention to a head- 
less seated black granite statue of King Khatneferré¢ Sebekhotpe found on the island of 
Argo and described by Professor Breasted.®? It is now in the Merawi Museum. where Mr. 
Kirwan has seen it. His first impression upon examining the Philadelphia statue recently 
was its resemblance to that from Argo. The latter statue is certainly very similar to ours in 
workmanship. especially in the treatment of the legs and chest. and the position of the 
hands, lying Hat on the knees; and also in the type of throne. This, [ think, zives consider- 
able further support to a Thirteenth-Dynasty dating of our statue. 

1 The exceptions to this are the statues, Borchardt, ep. cit.. Nos. 430 and 432 (dated to Sesostris IT hy 


Evers. op. cit., Taf. 65, 67, 63). > Evers, op. cit.. I. § 240. 
3 Ann. Serv. 17. 34-5. * Op. cit., WU. § 713. ° ASSL, 25, 41-4, with Fie. 26. 
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THE RESTORATION INSCRIPTION OF TUTANKHAMUN 
By JOHN BENNETT 


Tue stela of Tuttankhamiin was found by the late Georges Legrain in July 19052 in the 
temple of Amin at Karnak. It was lying in the north-east corner of the great Hypostvle 
Hall before the Third Pylon.? Some years later it was brought to the Cairo Museum, where 
it now bears the Inventory No. 41504. A fragment (5061 em.) of a duplicate was found 
by Legrain in the foundations of the Temple of Montju at Karnak in 1907; it contains parts 
of lines 15-27, but unfortunately the help it gives us in restoring the lacunae in those lines is 
but trifling. Its Inventory No. in the Cairo Museum is 41565. 

The stela was first published with a good photograph by Legrain in 1907 (Ree. trar. 29, 
162 ff.), but his copy of the text contains errors and his translation is out of date. In 1909 
Lacau gave a good photograph and text in Stéles du nourel empire (CCG), 224 ff. with PL 70, 
under the Catalogue No. 34153. The only other publication, that of Maspero (The Tombs 
of Harmhabi and Touatdnkhumanou, 1912, 113 ff.), is incomplete but. although there are 
obvious mistakes, several lacunae have been restored plausibly. Partial translations have 
been made since Legrain’s, but never a complete one; these were made by historians and 
others, who were interested in the development of particular ideas rather than in the inserip- 
tion as a whole. Such translations occur in Grapow, ap. Hermann Haas, Tertbuch 2. Reli- 
gionsgeschichte, 261, and Breasted, The Dawn of Conscience, 306. The fragment of a 
duplicate was published by Legrain in -Ann. Serv. 8, 256 ff.; and again by Lacau, op. cit., 
230 f., under the Catalogue No. 34184. 


Contents of the Main Inscription 


§ a. Date and royal titulary, |. 1. 

Tutelary deities, 1. 2. 

Epithets referring to the King’s divine birth, ll. 3, 4. 

Summary of the royal benefactions, ll. 4, 5. 
§ 6. Former evil condition of the land, Il. 6-8. 

Anger and neglect of the gods, ll. 8-10. 
§c. Coronation of the King, Il. 10, 11. 
$d. Restoration of the images of Amiin and Ptah, Il. 11-15. 
§e. Restoration of the temples and priesthoods of the gods, Il. 15-20. 
§ f. Construction of divine barques, Il. 20, 21. 

Consecration of palace servants, ll. 21, 22. 
§ g. Confirmation of the foregoing in the King’s own words, ll. 22, 23. 
§h. Joy of the gods and people, Il. 28, 24. 
§ 1. Gifts of the gods of the temple to the King, Il. 24-7. 
§j. Session of the court, ll. 27, 28. 

Epithets relating to the royal might and wisdom, Il. 28-30. 

Conclusion, 1}. 30. 

» The discovery was reported by Legrain in Ann. Serv. 6, 192. 
* This, the pylon of Amenophis III, formed the front of the Great Temple in the reign of Tuttankhamiin. 

The stela was originally set up in a prominent position against the pylon face. 
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Translation* 


§a 1 [Year —],! fourth month of the inundation season, day 19, under the majesty of Horus ‘Strong 
bull, beautiful of birth’, Two Ladies [Goodly of laws, he who paclities the Two Lands’,? 
Horus of Gold ‘Exalted of crowns, who placates the gods’, King of Upper and Lower Egypt 
*Nebkheprur&’, Son of R& *Tuttankhamin, ruler of Hermonthis’, given life like Ré€ for ever 
[and ever:]* 
2 beloved of [Amen-Ré],4 lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, chief of Ipt-isut: Atiim, lord of 
the Two Lands and Heliopolis; R&-Harakhte: Ptah, South of his Wall, lord of [((Ankhtawe] 3 
and Thoth. lord of the god’s speech : 
he who ap[pears on] the Horus-[throne of the liv ]Jing.® like his father Ree every dav: 
the good [god],* son of Amun: 
image of Kaméphis, glorious seed. [splendid] offspring.’ scion of Amiin himself; 
[father of the Two Lands ?].° who moulds his moulder, who fashions his fashioner : 
4 tor whom the souls of ! Heliopolis assembled, in order that he might be fashioned to act as king 
of eternity, as the enduring Horus of everlastingness : 
the good ruler, who does things beneficial to his Father! and all the gods, 
he has made that which was in ruins to flourish as a monument of eternal ! age; 
lie has suppressed wrongdoing throughout the Two Lands; 
Truth is established. s[he causes] falsehood!! to be the abomination of the land. as in its (the 
land's) first time. 


to 


qr 


§6 Now when His Majesty arose as king, 


6 the temples of the gods and goddesses. beginning from Elephantine [down] to the marshes of the 
Delta, 
[their ? -— — — had] fallen into neglect,” 


1 


their shrines had fallen into desolation and become tracts overgrown with A[:t?]s-plants," 
their sanctuaries were as if they had never been, 
their halls! were a trodden path. 
The land was in confusion, the gods forsook this land.¥ 
9 If an [army ? was] sent to Djahy to widen the frontiers of Egypt, it met with no success ! at 
all. 
Tf one prayed to a god to ask things of him, [in no wise] did he come.!? 
If one!8 made supplication to a goddess in like manner, in no wise did she come. 
10 Their hearts were weak of them!'selves (with anger) :!° they destroyed what had been done.?° 


Dp 


$c After some days had passed by this,*! [His Majesty app]eared?? on the throne of his father; 
he ruled the countries of Horus, 
the Black Land and the Red Land were under his dominion, 
11 and every land was in obeisance ! to his might. 


$d Behold*+ His Majesty was in his palace, which is in the estate of “Akheperkaré-,® like Ré¢ in 
the heavens, 
and His Majesty was administering this land, and making daily governance of the Two River- 
banks.*° 
12 Then His Majesty took ! counsel with his heart,?* 
searching out every excellent occasion, seeking what was beneficial to his father Amiin,?8 
for fashioning his august image of real fine-gold. 
He has added to what was done in former time, 
13 he has fashioned (an image of) | his father Amin upon thirteen carrying-poles,*9 
his holy image®® being of fine-gold, lapis-lazult, [turquoise,] and every rare costly stone, 
14 whereas formerly the majesty of this august god had been upon eleven ! carrving-poles. 
He has fashioned (an image of) Ptah, South of his Wall. lord of “Ankhtawe, 


* The reference-numbers m the translation refer to the notes which follow. 
Cc 
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his august image being of fine-gold, [upon eleven carryi]ng-poles,* 
his holy image being of fine-gold, lapis-lazuli, turquoise, and every rare costly stone, 
15 whereas formerly the majesty of this ! august god had been upon [six ?] carrying-poles.* 


Se And His Majesty has made monuments* for the gods, 
[fashioning]}* their statues of real fine-gold, the best of foreign lands, 
16 building anew their sanctuaries !as monuments of eternal age, they being endowed with property 
for ever, 
establishing for them divine gifts as a lasting daily sacrifice, 
and supplying them with food-offerings upon earth. 
17 He has added to ! what was in former time, 
he has surp[assed that]** done since the time of the ancestors, 
he has inducted priests and prophets, children of the notables of their towns, each the son ofa 
noted man, and one whose name is known ;*° 
1s he has multiplied their [wealth 7] with gold, silver, bronze and copper, without limit of [all 
things 7],37 
he has filled their storehouses with slaves, men and women, the fruit of His Majesty's plundering. 
19 All the [possessions ?] of the temples are doubled, trebled and quadrupled** with silver, gold, 
lapis-lazuli, turquoise, all rare costly stones, royal linen, white cloth, fine linen, olive oil, 
20 gum, fat, ![——], incense, ihimt incense and myrrh, without limit*? of all good things. 


$f His Majesty (may he live, prosper and be in health!) has hewn*? their barques which are on the 
21 river of fresh cedar, the best of the hill-slope, | the pick of Negau,* worked with gold, the best 
of foreign lands; and they illumine the river. 
His Majesty (may he live, prosper and be in health!) has consecrated men and women slaves, 
22 singers and dancers, ! who are servants in the house of the King; and their wages are charged 
to the [— —}® palace of the Lord of the Two Lands. 


§g 23 ‘I cause them to be protected and preserved for my fathers, all the gods, !in the desire to placate 
them by doing that which their kas love, so that they may protect [Ta-mery].4 


§h The gods and goddesses who are in this land, their hearts are joyful," 
24 the possessors of shrines ! are glad, 
lands are in a state of jubilation and merry-making, 
exaltation is throughout [the whole land]; 
a goodly [state 7}*® has come to pass. 


§i The ennead of the gods who are in the temple,*” 
their arms are (raised) in adoration, 
25 their hands are full of jubilees [of]*® | eternity and everlastingness, 
all life and prosperity with them (are placed) to the nose of Horus who is born again, 
beloved son [of his father Amen-R<«, lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands ?—];*° 
he (Amiin) has fashioned him that he (himself) may be fashioned ; 
king of Upper and Lower Egypt, Nebkhepruré, beloved of Amin, 
26 his beloved, ! real eldest son,°° 
who protects the father who fashioned him 
that he may exercise the kingship over kings in all lands] ;>* 
son of R&, Tuttankhamin, ruler of Hermonthis, 
a son who is profitable to him who fashioned him, 
wealthy in monuments, rich in wonders, 
who makes monuments in righteousness of heart for his father Amin; 
beautiful of birth, sovereign [who assumed the crowns in Chemmis}].*2 


to 
1 


§j On this day®? One was in the goodly palace, which is in the estate of ‘Akheperkaré, justified ; 
28 behold, [His Majesty (may he live, prosper and be in health!)] ! was rejuvenated, 
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he who seizes (?) hastened of himself. 

Kbnimu has moulded him [as a mighty one (?) — —- —],* 

he is mighty of arm, 

creat of strength, one distinguished more than the mighty,>7 

vast of strength like the son [of Nat — —].** 

29 mighty of arm like Horus, 

there exists no®? equal to him among the mighty ones of all lands together; 

he who knows like Ré, 

who [— —s like] Ptah ® 

who understands like Thoth. 

who ordains excellent laws. 

who commands [— — —],"! 

30 excellent of utterance : 

King of Upper and Lower Egypt. lord of the Two Lands, lord of rites, lord of the strong arm, 
Nebkheprure*. he who placates the gods. beloved son of R& of his body, lord of every foreign 
land, lord of crowns, Tuttankhamiin, ruler of Hermonthis, given life, stability and prosperity 
like Ré& [for ever and ever]. 


Notes 


1. There is no definite clue to the missing year-number, 

2. The nbty title of Tuttankhamiin is $3 Sy) / = |S. ef. the nbty title of Ameno- 
phis IIT: smn hpw, sqrh tracy. 

: Restore {>}. 

. The lacuna allows room for S50; of which the | is still visible. The gods mentioned 
ne are named together on several stelae of this period, e.g. the Nauri Stela of Sethos I 
(JE A 13, 198). 

5. Restore +s _ as in |. 14: the name of a district in Memphis, see Gauthier, Dict. 
Geéog., 1. 149. 

6. Read Sap yp? Aye. 1S": The head of the first “> can be seen. Legrain took 
it for the top of @, but this does not suit the position.— ee 43 is El-Amarnah style, 
see Gunn, JE A 9, 178. 

7. Restore *j. 

8. Literally ‘egg’; read )%3.jl2% from Legrain.—The line is an instance of sym- 
metrical parallelism, see Griffith Studies, 88. 

A lacuna of 2$ groups. The only sign Legrain gives is ( at the beginning. Lacau 
omits it and gives ~ as the tinal sign. Restore perhaps a sz. ef. TeBA 3, Pl. facing 
p. £86, 1. 11. 

10, Le. Amiin. 

11, Read == 8 —][| | BS B= BR ete. 


er ver 


12. The,erasure equals about 15 groups. Read = ee sic SESE Bis lee BR 
as RP <> oa] MS ae ee ee 
,, 2eilpr®j- Next comes a lacuna. which is followed = are alee? EP = iS peat 


etc., hmw being restored from |. 23. The large intermediate space of 5 or 5$ gruups indicates 
that there were probably two sentences here. If so ww r stp would be the predicate, not 
of rw-pru ‘the temples’, but of another subject, some word denoting the part of a temple 
parallel to Rmuc, lwnnw, ete. Ri-prw might have a predicate or not; either is possible.— 
In the Turin Coronation Inscription of Haremhab, TSB4 3, Pl. facing p. 486. 1. 22. the 
temples are mentioned in the reverse order, 7.e. from north to south: | 28%) 7" ES ae 
a =[Relke “.. Restore as first sign of the line. 


13. DY, :Wiline oi. “or b. The references are inconclusive. From the land-deter- 
minative, and the fact that the issw are said to be overgrown with plants, ‘desolate tract’ 
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is perhaps the meaning here.—Read, possibly, — [Wiss] \,%,; no other word seems 
to suit the lacuna. 

14. The plural strokes of 4 —} are omitted. The word is usually translated ‘temple’, 
‘house’ but here it must be the part of a temple, possibly a hall, cf. Urk., 1v, 386, 6. 

15. The sdm-f which is in evidence in I]. 8-10 must be translated by the past tense, 
being used for past narrative. 

16. A lacuna of 24 groups allows the restoration 7} J,4,[ O4e]s8!. The sdm-tu-f is 
parallel to the sentences following. \/s¢ seems to be the only word that suits both the con- 
text and remaining space. Dshy is used at this time as a generic term for Syria.—For "it 
met with no success at all’, ¢f. Sander-Hansen, Hist. Inschrr. d. 19. Dyn., 32,5. This must be 
an allusion to the pacitic foreign policy of Akhenaten. 

17. ~~ for -., which appears normally in the next sentence, cf. 1. 29.—Restore 


eens, 
—7A 


"|= s (==) trom the following sentence. 

18. Maspero (Tombs of Harmhabi and Touatdénkhamanou, 114) thought that tie in sesi-tw 
referred to the King, but this is unlikely. The passage concerns the time before Tut- 
cankhamiin’s accession, i.e. in all probability the reign of Akhenaten, who did not worship 
‘a goddess’.—For sszi, an unusual word, see Wb., s.v. 

19. Tb-sn fn ‘their hearts were weak’ does not seem to occur elsewhere; it must be 
synonymous with ‘angry’. The phrase is to be contrasted with ib-sn m rewt ‘their hearts 
are joyful’ in |. 23. 

20. Hd-sn may here introduce a virtual clause of result (see Gard., Ey. Gr., § 220) depend- 
ing on the previous sentence. 

21. An early occurrence in a royal inscription of this phrase from the popular language ; 
ef. TSB. 3, Pl. facing p. 456, 1. 12. 

22. Restore ©.\[(]4%<], a form of the infinitive prominent on the boundary stelue 
at El-‘Amarnah, cf. Davies, Ruck Tombs of El Amarna, v, Pl. 27, 1. 5. 

23. SG  ldbw, a variant of °°". 

24. Tstw also in 1. 27, while in 1. 5 we have { ee the earlier writing. 

25. The estate of ‘Akheperkaré¢ (Tuthmosis I), mentioned also in a stela of the third 
year of Ay, where it is said to be at Memphis, see Ree. trar. 16, 123. The importance given 
to Ptah and the mention of ‘Ankhtawe on the stela are additional evidence that the inscrip- 
tion originated in Memphis, in spite of Maspero’s theory (op. cif., 116) that it was com- 
posed at Thebes. 

26. = idbwy, a variant of 22. 

27. The phrase wews sh hn¢ ib-f seems to oceur here for the first time. It appears later 
in the Edict Stela of Haremhab, |. 10, and the Redesiveh Inscription of Sethos I, 1 2. 

28. Cf. the Edict Stela, 1. 12, where the two phrases are reversed, showing that they are 
parallel, not dependent on one another. 

29. Inbs‘ carrying-pole’, a New-Kingdom form of J )+~, J 4+ ete., see W.. s.r, 
The portable shrine of the barque of Amin in the New Kingdom rested on five of these 
carrying-poles, to which were attached thirty priests, in six rows of five. see Legrain. Bull. 
Inst. fr. 13, 1 ff. (I owe this and other valuable references to Prof. Gunn.) Thus thirteen 
carrying-poles, the largest number mentioned in the stela, seems extraordinarily high, 
Ramesses III states that the poles were overlaid with fine-gold and engraved with the name 
of the god, P. Harris I, 46, 9 ff. 

30. Apparently two images are mentioned, the ‘august’ image and the ‘holy’ image; 
they occur again in ]. 14. Restore [4S], ¢, as in 1. 14. 
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31. Restore a, ° 7084 DiS] 5) ef. Il. 12, 13. The numeral. less than half broken, 
shows two vertical strokes. As the number must he below 13, the number of poles dedicated 
to Amfin. the only restoration possible seems to be n!; 11} would make the total too small 
for the following number, cf. n. 32. 

32. The numeral is again half-broken. Three vertical strokes filling half the space 
suggest the reading fu | i] 1:13.90, the only other alternative, would make the number too large. 

33. Se (sie) for = 

B+. Restore [*, I ie The lower part of the strokes of mst can be seen: this is a word 
often employed with chmie, uch TSBA 3, Pl. facing p. 486, 1. 22. 

35. Read ee Alse] | a 

36. The srw-notables at ‘this time were, according to Dr. Ptliiger, the ruling class. 
Though the suffix -sz may refer to the gods or the notables, the former is more likely, 
here and throughout the passage. The fact that the chosen officials are well-known is em- 
phasized by the juxtaposition of the two rh’s. In an analogous passage in his Coronation 
Inscription. Haremhab states that he filled the ranks of the priests and lector-priests with 
the pick of his army, see TSB. 13, Pl. facing p. 486, 1. 25. 

37. Read [ [i ]#\J (S2)~<5. The suffix refers to the gods.—Restore 24 or the like. 


Hare 


38. Restore possibly [ SiS Jo. Kb, ht. ifdy ‘doubled, trebled. quadrupled’. an 
expression apparently not occurring elsewhere. Jfdy is an unusual Old Perfective : the form 
occurs again, see n. 55. 

39. 5 -~ of the stela is 3 = in the duplicate. 

40. 7/5, a strange writing; an intrusive == occurs also in == we 2 125. 


41. Nyse. a locality not far ‘south uf Byblos, see Montet in Syria, 1923, 181 ff. 


42. The duplicate has S25... The lacuna, of 2 groups, perhaps held an adjec- 
tive pees ing Sh. 
*y ak See Old Perfective. The plural strokes are also seen in == 44',1.28. Hw 
yy rel a t = 


ae a to ie restoration work as a whole, see Ree. trav. 29, 55 and 21, 44. 

44. Read ©,))7°[Si{e] from the duplicate. By this phrase the document is 
revealed as a alasetereuouls Egyptian contract. 

45. Tb-sn m rsut ‘Their hearts are joyful’, see n. 19, 

46. Read =1{> 8 Ss(S 2131 = te . Tsr{dr-f] restored from the duplicate. 
Tw shru (state, condition’) is a guess for the two remaining groups. 

47. The gods of the ht-ct are distinguished from the gods of the land. Ht-ct here is 
probably part of the temple of Attm at Heliopolis, see 17b., 1m, 4 (3). 

48. Restore ©. 26 with fnd occurs also in the duplicate, ef. n. 40. 

ue 7 Jacana of £ groups. probably partly filled with the name pe titles of Amen-Réc, 

ef. Bi[ Oath +S 4%). Lacan gives no lacuna under 4) but the photographs 


we wok ! = 
ees one. 
50. Restore ao or 3 


oa er Sak 
51. Restore}  S4 4, Cel = rhe se Crk, 15,3: 
52. Restore perhaps |) |3,> oe jel ef. Urk.. iv. 16,15. The phrase emphasizes 


the King’s hereditary right to the throne, “Hkening him to Horus who was said to have been 
destined for kingship from the time of his birth. The words tut mswt, “beautiful of birth’, 





probably also refer to this. 
53. Arw pn iu-tu ete. ‘On this day One was ete... a phrase characteristic of El--Amarnah. 
54. Restore S35) °. Rupiw must be Old Perfective. cf. n. 43. 
a5. Ttt wny hr dt}. ‘He w oe seizes hastened of inmeelf’. but what is the meaning ? 


For the Old Perfective form £2, ef. ijdy, 1.19. 
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56. Read perhaps kd-n sw Hnmuw [r kd-f]* Khntimu has moulded him that he (himself) 
may be moulded’. parallel to ms-n-f sw r mst-f ‘He (Amiin) has fashioned him that he 
mav be fashioned’ in 1. 25. Possibly a better restoration is kd-n sw Hnmw [m nht — — —. 
‘Khniimu has moulded him [as a mighty one — — —]*. cf. Sander-Hansen. op. cit... 13, 17. 

oT. M tnw r ‘distinguished more than’. ef. TSBA 3. Pl. facing p. 456. L. 23. 

58. Read &[2=--]. ie. Seth. An epithet probably filled the two remaining spaces. 

59. ~~ for —. cf. n. 17. 

60. Read [—— mi] Pth. The lacuna of a group and half may have held ==> * 
*>killed of heart’. cf. Gardiner, Ldmonitions, p. 107. 

61. Possibly the lacuna of 24 groups contained a noun and qualifying adjective which. 
together with wd, formed a phrase parallel to the preceding phrase. 

62. Lacuna of 8 groups. Restore perhaps = # j=}, see Wb.. v. 509 (14). 


The stela, of fine red granite. measures 2-54 m.%< 1-29 m.. and 1s 38 em. thick. It was 
found lying on its face beneath half a metre of earth. According to Leyrain? it was still 
standing in Coptic or even Arab times, when an attempt was made to spht it in two, probably 
for building purposes. by driving creat holes into its face along the axis. Fortunately the 
task was not completed. In later times. when it was lying on the ground, a drum of 
one of the columns of the great Hypostyle Hall fell and smashed it into five pieces. In 
spite of such rough treatment at the hands of time and man the stela bears traces of its 
former beauty. 

The structural composition is typical of the Eighteenth Dynasty. resembling that of 
the large granite "building stela’ of Amenophis IIL in Cairo.) The treatment of the human 
figures shows clearly the intluence of the art of El-“Amarnah. The hiervylyphs, which for 
some reason face left, are well formed and artistically spaced, in the style of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. They are incised, and were originally filled with blue paste, which, at the time of 
the erasures, was replaced by yellow. 

In the lunette at the top of the stela, two almost identical scenes show the King 
offering to Amen-Ré¢ and Mit. Above are the outstretched wings of Behdeti, the uraet 
of which wear the red and white crowns. In the left-hand scene Tuttankhamiin, wearing 
the ‘blue helmet’, offers bouquets of lotus and papyrus to Amen-Rés, ‘Lord of the Thrones 
of the Two Lands, Lord of Heaven, King of the Gods’. who responds by presenting to the 
King’s nose the top of his was-sceptre. from which ‘life’ issues. In such scenes the god 
usually holds the was-sceptre upright before him, but here Amin extends it, imbuing the 
King with the divine powers. This seems to be a relic of the fluid style of El-‘Amarnah. 
Standing behind Amiin and wearing the double crown is Mat, ‘Lady of Ishru, Mistress of all 
the Gods’, who rests a hand upon her consort’s shoulder. An inscription between the King 
and the god describes the ceremony as rdit rnpwt ir-f di “hk * giving tlowers that he may 
make a “given life’. The words above state the reciprocal act of Amin: di-f ‘nk “nh nb 
ddt nb wss nb ‘he gives life and all life, all stability and all prosperity’. The right-hand scene 
is rough and has been entirely re-engraved. In design it is similar to the other except that 
the King wears the royal head-dress and offers a vase; there is no explanatory text. The main 
inscription. in thirty horizontal lines below the Iunette, is in good condition, except for the 
large holes made by the wreckers, fractures at the ends of lines and a long erasure in line 6. 
Below the inscription, the common motif. dw? rhyt nb ‘all the rekhyt adore’, is repeated 
on both sides of the vertical nomen and prenomen. each of whichstands upon a sign =™. Thus 
the meaning of the whole is ‘all the rekhyt adore King Haremhal*. Down the lateral edges 

+ Rec. trav. 29, 162. 2 Lacau, op. cit.. No. 34025 (recto), with Pls. 15, 16. 
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of the stela the royal nomen and prenomen are set between J] ’s held by a god on ™ 


Above each column is on the left side the lotus of Upper Egypt and on the right the 
papyrus of Lower Egypt. 

Wherever they occur the nomen and prenomen of Tuttankhamiin have been erased and 
replaced by those of Haremhab. In many cases it is possible to distinguish the signs of 
Tuttankhamiin’s name under those of Haremhab. The only untouched group in the nomina 
is the name of Amin. Curiously enough, the other names of Tuttankhamitin’s titulary have 
not been altered. Behind each fignre of the Kinga second figure has been erased and replaced 
hy the words * be all protection (ss). life. stability, prosperity and health behind him like Réc’. 
Legrain thought he could detect the name of Queen ‘Ankhsenamiin, who would thus have 
heen standing belunmd her husband: and Lacau confirmed this. It is noteworthy that 
Haremhab did not use the figures of ‘Ankhsenaimiin for his wife Mutnedjemte as one might 
have expected. From this we may perhaps mfer that she was of little importance. 

At the end of 1. 6 of the main inscription occurs a long and clumsy erasure, apparently 
by an unskilled hand. This attempt at obliteration was not altogether successful: enough 
remains to catch the general meaning of the damaged line, which deals with the evil con- 
dition into which the temples had fallen, cf. Notes, No. 12. 

The grammar and orthography of the inscription are transitional. and seem to reflect the 
unsettled state of the country after the reign of Akhenaten. As the period is one of struuzle 
between the reactionary party of Amin and the revolutionary followers of the Aten, so is 
the inscription a mixture of old and new words and phrases. Broadly speaking the grammar 
is that of the royal stelae of the Eighteenth Dynasty before the time of Akhenaten upon 
which can be seen the intluence of El-’Amarnah ; e.g. in such writings as },> *} “% (1. 2, ete.). 
On the other hand J and J, the definite article and the preceding possessives, Late- 
Egyptian forms occurring first in royal documents at El-‘Amarnah, do not appear in this 
inscription. 

The contents of the stela by their symmetry and contrast show an underlying poetic 
construction. The coronation section (§¢) is the inscription’s pivot. Before it we have a 
description of the evil state of the land and the displeasure of the gods (§ b), and afterward, 
in contrast, an account of the King’s restoration work (§§ d, e, f), and the rejoicing of the 
gods (§h). Royal and divine names and titles begin and end the work. The sections into 
which the text may be divided are related to one another. Thus §§d and e are almost 
identical in structure. The first sentence of § d forms a general introduction. Then. in both 
sections, occurs the wn-in-f hr sdm construction, followed by several repetitions of hr with 
the infinitive. Next comes a sort of refram ‘he added to’ ete., in the sdm-n-f form, which 
introduces a series of lines containing the sdm-n-f. Finally, a general summing up in the 
words ‘all their (property ?) was doubled, trebled and quadrupled’, completes the sym- 
metry, by balancing the first sentence of § d. 


(16) 


THREE NEW OSTRACA OF THE STORY OF SINUHE 
By J. J. CLERE 


Tue ostraca which are the subject of the present article! were bought at Luxor at the 
beginning of the year 1935, the first one by A. Varille. the second by J. Cerny’, and the 
last by myself. Like most of the ostraca that were to be seen at that time at the dealers’. 
they almost certainly come from the Roval Necropolis-workers’ village at Dér el-Madinah. 
Since these three ostraca refer to the same passage of the Story of Sinuhe, it was desirable 
that they should be studied together; Iam therefore specially grateful to my friends Varille 
and Cerny. who kindly permitted me to publish the pieces in their possession. In order 
to keep to the form already adopted for reference to the various ostraca of Sinuhe. I shall 
employ for Varille’s ostracon, Cerny’’s, and mine. the abbreviations ‘OV. OCy’. and’ OCI’ 
respectively. 

Ostracon OV.—Of limestone, measuring 11-5 em. high and 15 em. wide, and presenting 
one smooth face (recto, see Pls. iv, 1: v, 1)? and one irregular face (verso. see Pl. v, 2). The 
two faces are inscribed with a hieratic text in horizontal lines: rt., 5 ll. in black ink (except 
some red signs at the beginning of |. 4), with punctuation in red; vs., 6 Il. in black with 
punctuation in red. The top of the rt. corresponds to the bottom of the vs. The ostracon 
is incomplete: it is broken on the right (old breakage), and the beginnings of the lines are 
missing on both rt. and vs. The reconstruction of the Sinuhe text from the other MSS. 
shows that about three-fifths of the length of the lines is missing. Furthermore, a chip has 
destroyed, on the rt., the end of |. 2 and caused a lacuna in |. 3. Rt. 1, which is, toward 
the end, much shorter than the others on account of the oblique form of the upper edge 
of this face, was the first line of the text. The text of the rt. does not cover all its surface: a 
blank space exists under |. 5, occupying almost half the height of the ostracon. The base 
of the rt. is partly destroyed by chips in several places, but, thanks to the existence of the 
blank space just mentioned, no line is missing at the bottom of the text. It is, however, 
possible that the right-hand part—now lost—of the ostracon may have had 6 IL, the sixth 
being shorter than the others and not reaching the preserved part. The text of the vs. 
(which does not belong to Sinuhe) is more damaged than that of the rt., and what remains 
of it is, moreover, very much effaced. A break (old) at the top of the vs. has reduced the 
two first lines to a few signs. It is, moreover, possible that one or several lines may he lost 
before 1. 1. The last line of the vs. has been damaged by chipping. The writing of both 

1 My thanks are due to Alan H. Gardiner, who has permitted me to utilize in my commentary the still 
unpublished text of an ostracon belonging to him, and to J. Cerny, who has furnished me with several palaeo- 
graphical and other observations, and has given me help in the difficult transcription of the texts written 
on the versos of two of the ostraca. 

* In the facsimiles hatching indicates the breakages posterior to the writing; places where the ink is 
completely effaced without the surface of the stone being broken are left blank. Red ink is indicated by 
stippling with outline. 

* The present text on the vs. seems to have been washed off—not sufficiently. however. for the ink to be 
completely removed; at the right-hand bottom corner the stone is tinted pink by a red ink wash. The rt. 
seems also to bear traces of a black ink wash and it is perhaps palimpsest—but if so there remain only a 
few very doubtful traces of three or four signs of the first text. 
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1. Sinuhe Ostracon OY. Recto. Scale about 2:3. 


2. Sinuhe Ostracon OCI]. Recto. Seale about 3:5. 


Plate IV 
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rt. and vs., which are not by the same hand, probably belong, according to Cerny’, to the 
second half of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 


1 spt gate penis 
Rt. ee ie Pe 
2 Cc 
oo 62330 ANID BEG 
T. 
3 tr. D 


‘ 
Leen ZNO NSH oe LGGaors 
4 Se tee ee Mes 
eee e Cl Ne Goes “em yec= S Pete But} 


Fak say bape Pal a May ES hse ote SLO Ry 
: 3} a oD i PP 


we. cp ger 
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NoTES TO THE TRANSCRIPTION 
A. There remains of <= only a small point; under - there is sufficient room for = ( [a)). B. The 


scribe has written the ligature for ys . but the end of this was so faint that he has had to strengthen ss : 


C. The trace must be the tail of the w of 2@ in hky pw xn Rinw. D. There remains only a small point of 
Sy. E. The second 4. incompletely traced owing to the irregularity of the surface. F. Covered by the 
upper extremity of the curve of the cartouche is a red spot, and half-way up are traces of a rubbed-out sign 
(correction). G. Correction: probably [f= changed to (lee. H. Correction: = on some effaced, 


partly indistinct signs (“2 [or RF 9), 


Osrracon OCy.—A small piece of limestone measuring 5-5 em. by 11:5 cm., and pre- 
senting one irregular and one smooth face; the latter is the only one inscribed (Fig. 1). 
The text consists of 3 Il. of hieratic writing in black ink, with punctuation in red. The 


poy Sma 


| 
t 





Fic. 1, Sinuhe Ostracon OCy. Seale 2:3. 


ostracon is incomplete: both the beginnings and the ends of the 3 Il. are missing, and it is 
moreover fairly certain that several lines are lost before |. 1 (the break at the top is fairly 
recent). The reconstruction, from the parallel texts, of the lost parts between Il. 1-2 and 
2-8 shows the present length of the lines to be hardly half their origmal length. At the 
bottom the break is old but certainly posterior to the writing, the end of 1. 3 having been 
taken away by this breakage. In view of these facts one cannot aftirm that 1. 3, in spite 
of the rather high blank space under it, was the last of the text. Besides, some very faint 
red traces are ible under the beginning of 1. 3 (shown in stippling in Fig. 1), but they 


1 For the text on the vs., see below, p. 28. 
D 
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might be accidental—it is in any case impossible to identify them with certainty as parts of 
signs. The writing is fairly similar to that on the rt. of OV, though somewhat less rapid. 
and it belongs to about the same period. 





1 A 
Sen ote Ut LLG NN ai a? ee ae 2 eet ie 
(CA | po BoC mm O O21% 
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2 tr. 
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3 _D tr. 
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[eve oteks af 8 B 2S 8 
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NOTES TO THE TRANSCRIPTION 
A. Restore probably [ (its 7 4! , With the same disposition of the signs as in OB3 33. B. After sdm-k a mis- 
placed red verse-point which the scribe has smudged in order to cancel it. C. The signs ao added as an after- 
thought between dd and nn and written in brown ink (i.e. red and black inks mixed up—of course by 
inadvertence). D. Correction: { (Ze. [f f) corrected from two effaced and indistinct vertical signs (perhaps 


already two badly formed). 


Ostracon OCL.—Of limestone, 15-5 em. high and 19 em. wide, presenting one almost 
smooth face (rt., see Pls. iv, 2; vi. 1) and one irregular face in which a flint nodule is flush 
with the surface (vs., see Pl. vi, 2). The two faces are inscribed with a hieratic text in 
horizontal lines: on the rt., 8 Il. in black ink with punctuation in red; on the vs., 6 IL, the 
first of which consists almost entirely of a rubrie terminated by a red verse-point, all the 
rest being in black. The top of the rt. corresponds to the bottom of the vs. The ostracon 
is incomplete: it is broken on the left (very recent breakage to judge from the absence of 
patina), and the ends of the lines are lacking on 
both rt. and vs. The restoration of the text from | 70 7 
the other Sinuhe MSS. shows that there remains -----------~——>— 
little more than two-fifths of the original length —----7---7 
of the lines. On the other hand, a chip (old) has = 
removed some signs at the beginning of rt. 3-7, 777777777 
Nothing, probably, is missing at the beginning of 777" { 
rt. 8: this line, starting farther to the left owing - 








ene een Te oe 
Pte ae 


ae 


to the oblique form (old breakage) of the bottom eo — 

edge of the ostracon, was shorter than the seventh gee ee 

(itself shorter than the sixth). Under ]. 8 there p14 9. Ostracon OCI. Relative position of 
ought to be one or two other lines, each one the lines on the verso and recto. 


starting farther to the left than the preceding 

one, and containing the words necessary for joining the text on the rt. with that on the vs. 
At the top of the rt. the ostracon is complete—l. 1 was the first line of the text. Vs. 1 was 
the first line of this face, although the top of the vs. (= bottom of the rt.) is partly lost. 
This is explained by the fact that the lines of the two faces are not parallel but disposed 
as shown in Fig. 2 (where —----- = lines on the vs. and ----- == lines on the rt.). On the 
vs. the first line (which alone belongs to the Story of Sinuhe) begins several em. from the 
original right edge of the ostracon, and the other lines leave in front of them a still larger 
blank space which occupies about two-thirds of the existing width. The last three lines on 
the vs., which are very much rubbed out, start 3 em. farther to the right than the two 
which precede them. One or more lines may be missing at the bottom of the ys. (see Fig. 2), 


Plate V 





SINUHE OSTRACON OY. 


Recto (1) and verso (2). Scale 2: 3. 
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Recto (1) and verso (2). Scale 2:3. 


Plate VI 
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According to Cerny, the writing, of the literary type, probably dates from the second half 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty. The text on the vs. (ll. 2-6) seems to be in the same hand as 
that on the rt. 








1 
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Vs. | mesa obieS! 7-2-4 


Notes TO THE TRANSCRIPTION 

A. After psi a misplaced red verse-point which the scribe has smudged in order to cancel it. B. a added 
as an afterthought between -1 and ©. C. a corruption of 4 (second hist and Kpny); M1 is made ena 
in the first hest, in [Rinw] (rt. 3), and in ?bw (vs. 1). D. Trace suits fl better than A (which would give lars hl 
E. Acorrection: <— on a sign which mee like © but which is rather a very cursive A (dd-n-i for dd-n-f); cf. $8 AR 
in rdit wi(rt.2) and mtr-n wi (rt. 4). F. After nfr twa misplaced red verse-point cancelled in black. G. Owing 
to its level in the line, the trace ae — (of — 12) better than the oblique stroke of the hieratic sign for 4. 
H. Abbreviated form of == and not 4; similar form in sy (rt. 5), normal form in ssw (rt. 4), rh (rt. 6), 
sdm (rt. 8). I. Correction: = on « (Cerny). J. Correction: Qa on some effaced signs which I cannot 


identify (perhaps already the words m hnw badly formed or containing an error). K. There remains of i 


only a se stat L. Itis not impossible toread %, but the sign would be wider at the top than rt. 3 (pee ? oF 
and rt. 7 ); of. below, p. 25.2. M. Trace suits a @ placed fairly high in the line (Cerny), N. Correction: 


@ 8 nee on ays . O. Trace does not quite suit $\ . P. On the recto there was one line (or possibly two 
lines) more after |. 8. Q. The scribe has smudged the top of the erroneous ie doubtless to cancel it (cf. 
<p 


above, note A). R. pis and & first written in red, then inked over in black. Above 3/ a small oblique stroke in 


black, perhaps accidental. 


The three ostraca of the Story of Sinuhe which have just been described all refer to the 
passage where the hero of the tale, dying of thirst, is received by a Beduin tribe, then, 
after various peregrinations, meets a prince of Upper Retenu whom he tells of the death 
of King Amenemmes I, and of the circumstances of his own fight. This passage is well 
represented in the Middle Kingdom by the papyri B and R, but it is, principally toward 

1 For the lines 2-6 of the vs., see below, p. 29. 

2 For other signs, e.g. 2#= (cf. above, note H to the transcription), the form is also fairly variable. 
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the end, one of those where these two documents show fairly wide divergencies. In the 
New Kingdom this passage was previously known from four ostraca (C, OB!, OB3, OB4),1 
but three of these give only a few words, and the fourth (OB3), which alone covers the 
whole of it, contains lengthy and numerous lacunae. It is therefore interesting to have 
the three new documents, even if they are so incompletely preserved. 

Of the two ostraca OV and OCI—I except OCy, the original extent of which is difficult 
to estimate—only OCI contained in its entirety the passage mentioned, which corresponds 
to B 26-48 = R 51-66. On OV the text reproduced was shorter and stopped at B 386 = 
R 60.2 As for the present text of OCy, it represents parts of B 30-84. Completed by these 
three new documents the Ramesside version of the Story of Sinuhe—which was not indeed 
everywhere uniform—is now known over nearlv the whole extent of the passage, specially 
for B 26-36, where only a few words (sm-n-i hn -f n whyt in B 27-28, -n-i r Kdmi in B 29, 
kd in B 82 and im hn¢f in B 34) are not yet represented for this period. 

The texts OV and OCI started at the same point of the story. If the beginnings of lines 
lost on OY be reconstructed, the first line being given a length equal to that obtained for 
the others, it will be seen that this text indeed commenced like that of OC] with the words 
chen rdi-n-f nei me (B 26-27).3 It is probably not by chance that these two ostraca started 
at the same point. On OB3 the initial phrase of the passage copied also on OV and OCI is 
written in red, and on C it is preceded by the punctuation sign —s,* which indicates the 
end of a considerable section.> Hence there was here, for the Egyptians, a clear division 
in the course of the story, and this probably explains why the two writers of the ostraca OV 
and OCI] have both commenced their copy at the same place. 

As is the ease for the other documents of the same sort, the text of the new ostraca does 
not exactly follow either of the two Middle-Kingdom versions. Further, among the diver- 
gencies from the papyrus texts that the three new documents present, some are particular 
to them, 2.e. do not appear on the other ostraca. 

As regards the distribution of the red verse-points and the employment of rubrics,® 
the bad state of preservation of the New-Kingdom documents does not allow a comparison 
for the whole of the passage. Where comparison is possible. it may be noticed that there 
is agreement almost as often as disagreement between OV, OCy, or OCI and the other 
ostraca. Some important divergencies deserve to be pointed out: in B 28, after nfr irt-n-f n-a, 
OV has a verse-point, while OB3 has —; in B 84, after hen dd-n-f n-i, OV has a verse-point 
which is lacking in OB3, but in this last document these words are rubricized; in R 65-6, 
OClis the only one to give Tdhy m 3bw in red, but in B 225-6, where the same phrases appear 


1 We must now add the ostracon ‘OIFAO!°45’ recently published by Posener, Ostraca hiératiques litté- 
raires de Deir el Médineh, Pl. 25; on this remain only—if we confine ourselves to the passage which in- 
terests us—the words Dis of B 38 and te De i Rie N\ + J dion) of R 65-6. This was a very 
large ostracon; what remains of I]. 2 and 3 represents only about one-fifth of their original length. It 
does not seem that |. 1, which might have commenced at about B 34, was the first of the text (cf. op. cit., 
p- 12), and consequently the complete ostracon probably covered the whole of the passaye studied here. 

* Or a few words farther, if the ostracon had 6 H. (see above p. 16). 

% In OCy—where the greater extent of the lacunae was probably, to judge from the form of the 
breakages, before the preserved text—the line coming immediately before the present 1. ] should start near 
sm-n-i hn¢f, and the words hen rdi-n-f n-i mw should be in the middle of the preceding line rather than at 
its beginning. Very likely this ostracon did not begin at the same place as the two others. 

* Added later (the same in C 6 [= B13] and in C7 [= B 19]). 

5 Cf. Grapow, Sprachliche und schriftliche Formung dg. Texte, 53. The ostracon C has —. in places 
where other documents have a rubric, cf. C 2/OB3 9 (= R 11), C3/G 10-11 (= R 19), C5/G 15-16 (= B 5-6), 
C7/G 23 (= B 19-20). ® Cf. op. cit.. 51-3. 
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again, these words are written in red in the papyrus B (the only one in which the passage 
appears). 

The text of the ostraca OV, OCy, and OCI presents a certain number of interesting 
points—either new variants or readings already attested but of which an additional example 
confirms the authenticity. These details are pointed out and studied in the following lines. 

OCI rt.1=B 27. The reading ps-n-f ni of OCI is new. B has {yw where = is 
probably an error for <1 (so in B 88) and Chas ,° [Q. 8 (R51 and OB3 31 are damaged: 

0 Aitey----). Gardiner (Notes on the Story of 5 Sinuhe, 20) has proposed to correct into 


<Q & (according to C 9)? the ‘quite meaningless’ =~(\ 8 of B. So corrected the text 
must mean, as Blackman has recently pointed out (JE 22, 85-0), ‘Then he gave me 
water, while boiling (lit. (while) he was boiling) milk for me’. But it goes without saying that 
the Beduin Sheikh, finding Sinuhe dying of thirst, at first gives him—immediately—some 
water, then afterwards busies himself with boiling milk for him: i.e. one would expect a text 
meaning (as the passage is generally translated) ‘Then he gaye me water, and he boiled milk 
forme’. Now it is precisely this sense that the reading ps-n-f n-iof OCLhas. Weare probably 
not, therefore, in presence of a secondary redaction due to the need of parallelism (two sdmcn-f 
forms)—the text of OCI certainly represents the original reading. This reading should be 
also that of R, for this text, written horizontally, might quite well be restored = |) [7 3] 
instead of .° [A(._ @ | as is usually done. The same applies to OB3. The text of B is in 
any case faulty, and as it must be corrected, one correction is as possible as another.’ 
The reading ps-f, which is in fact represented only by C—a Mneteenth- or Twentieth-Dynasty 
ostracon the text of which is extremely corrupt (see Gardiner, Votes, 3-4 and 4, n. 1)—may 
be due to the influence of Late Egyptian,* which has a tendency to eliminate the sdm-n-f 
form and to replace it by sdf (¢f. Erman, Neudg. Gr.,§ 312) ; other examples of this fact in 
Sinuhe are: in C6 and 7, & for hprn (B 11, R 36, G ae) and {S\).. (also in OB+ 5) for 
kgs ‘nts (B20. R 46; cf. also OP? 9/B 248); in OP+ 2, BA for het-n-f (B a in OB3 82, 
AL. for irtnef (ef. irtrvsn B28, B52; OV rt. 1: drtmf); in OLFAOI4S rt. Dy LA he’ sie) 

for 1K ntw (BR ~~ B55, R80). 

OV rt.1=B 28. OV has nfr tr[thn-f (ni, lit. ‘what he did for me was good’, whilst the 
corresponding text of B and R 52 is nfr irt-n-sn ‘what they did was good’. The singular -f, 
referring to the Sheikh only. in place of the plural -sn. referring to the whole of the tribe. 
already appears in OB3 32, which has [~ *o. We can easily understand that the sentences 
‘the Sheikh recognized me. . —he gave me water—he boiled milk for me—-I went with 
him to his tribe’ have led to ‘they treated me well’ being replaced by ‘he treated me well’. 
but the opposite modification would be less easily explicable. Consequently it is the nr 
irt-n-f of OV and OB3 which must be considered as a deformation of the original text. As to 
the words n-i ‘for me’ of OV, one would expect to find them already in the Middle-Kingdom 
texts. a complement of this type usually being expressed in Egyptian (see, moreover, 3 
& yc in B17)? However, it 1s impossible tu athrm that on this point it is OV which 
corresponds to the original redaction. The words * for me’ may very well be a later addition. 
designed tu render the text more explicit. 

1 So Gardiner. Notes on the Story of Sinuhe, 20. Sethe, Lesesticke, p. 5. n. c: ‘statt a9 


mo If = 
same Blackman, JE'A 22 (1936), 35. 
2 Sethe, op. cit., p. 5, and Volten, Studien zum Weisheitsbuch des Anti, 2U. have also chosen the 


> the 


reading psf ml. 
* Perhaps = for al = == pan ae with ellipse of both formative element and pronominal subject. 


+ See what is said concerning a ~~ below, p. 25 (Cel rt. 6). 
2m. 5 7 
’ Cf. Sethe, Eridiut. Lesest., p. 7 (to. 3, : 5,4): lies So) “8 : 


Lo 
lo 
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OCI rt. 2=B 28. OCI, as already OB3 82, replaces ~ — }y8 rdi-n wi of B and 
R 52 by —,_o¥8 rdit wi, which appears to be the‘ await e Sdmt-f form’ frequently employed 
in the Story of Sinuhe (cf. Gardiner, Notes, 14). In some other passages also we find the 
Sdmt-f form alternating with the édm-n-f (= 8 B 5, R 29/y8 C 5; = B15) 
R 41; ol w B 23, R 48/14 C8, OP!, OBt7: => Sy B107/— S$ B38), 
but it is only here, in B 28, that the sdmt-f form appears in the latest documents. As this 
form was much more rarely employed than the sdm-n-f, and, further, was almost out of 
use as a narrative form in the New Kingdom, one may suppose that rdit wi of OV and OB3 
isnot due to the Ramesside scribes, but goes back to a Middle-Kingdom document. But 
perhaps it 1s only a meaningless writing due to the influence of —~<¢ (= dd tw, 2nd pers.) 
of the parallel passage -exs7 77, of B 182. In any case, the presence of the = should 
be considered as important. since the scribe of OCI, who at first wrote ~ 38, believed it 
necessary to correct into ae ye. 

OCI rt. 2= B 29. The passage where Byblos is mentioned was preserved only in the 
Middle-Kingdom documents B ({7) and R 58 (<="~ 2) —OCI gives a more detailed spelling 
“a « \neg With the phonetic complement c of kp (the same writing ey. Leps., Dkm., 111, 
88, f). As we have seen above (p. 19, note C to the transcription) OCI has in fact “ ‘ ie ie 
with co instead of 2m. This corruption, which is due to the similar form of the ia signs, 
probably goes back to a manuscript anterior to the Ramesside Period, since from the 
Eighteenth Dynasty onward o and :-~ are clearly distinguished in hieratic. On_ this 
passage see further my article Sinouhé en Syrve in the Mélanges Dussaud, 11 (in the press). 

OV rt. 2/OCy 1= B 30. For the name of the Prince of Upper Retenu, OV and OCy 
are quite in agreement with OB3 33, the three documents having exactly the same spelling 
=z.) (in OV ) is lost). This form corresponds to jj [=-]"~ "LT of R 54, and the 
reading —\\=~0 ~~ —") of B, where 0 seems to be a later addition, remains isolated. 


1 
On this name see my article cited in the preceding paragraph. 
OCy 1= B 30-1. OCy gives correctly {a4 Se}! [ ¥na,] with both the genitival 
n omitted in OB3 33 and the r of Rtnw omitted in B. The spelling of OCy exactly follows 
that of R 55, where we must restore [ao 'S"—"]O¢) es with 2 (cf. Gardiner, Notes, 23) 
and not => (as Blackman, Mtddle-Egn. Stor., 15). 
OCI rt. 3= B 31-2. Here OCI diverges fairly widely from the three other known texts 

(B, R, and OBS). In the first place by the employment of the narrative compound form 
chen Sdm-n-f instead of the sdm-f form “YE of B and R55 (OB3 34: S\[._B }). In the 
literary texts the quotations in oratio recta are introduced by the verb dd i in the sdm-in-f or 
chen gdm-n-f forms, which correspond to a past tense. The sdm-f form is employed only when 
the act of speaking detined by dd is presented as an attendant circumstance to (Gard., 
Eq. Gr., § 218), or as the purpose of (§ 219), another action itself expressed by a form corre- 
sponding to a past tense (sdm-n-f, sdm-in-f,? hen sdm-n-f,3 sdm pu ir-n-f, old pertective).° 
In B 80-1 dd-f n-i must therefore be attached tu the preceding in-n: ‘¢Ammunenshi—he was 
the prince of Upper Retenu—took me, saying to me:...’ But the concomitance. or the 
relation. whatever it may be, of the two actions need not necessarily be put into relief, and 
instead of a virtual clause of purpose or of circumstance with the sdm-f form (‘relative 

+ Shipwrecked Sailor 67 (iw wp-n-f). 137 (see below, n. 5). 

2 ay Bt 24, B 1, 53. 88. 139, ete. 

* Sh. S. 86. 149. 

* Westcar [1, 17]; 4, 18; 6, 23; Peas. B1, 74. 

® Sh. S. 136 (un-k(wi)..., dmi-ni..., dd.i). 
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present’), there may be a co-ordinate clause with the construction «hn sdm-n-f (past)— 
compare Shipwrecked Sailor 67-9 (A) with 81-3 (B): 


. ) oY x ‘<2 (RAI BRIG AeA es AIS 
B) (SY OB SB BAIS Nella Rice 


i i" oe his mouth to me, while I was on my belly before him, saying to me 
(or in order to say to me): Who has brought thee ?’ 

(B) ‘He opened his mouth to me, while I was on my belly before him, and then he said 
to me: Who has brought thee?’ 

Thus the reading of OCI seems to be in itself as correct as that of B, R, and OB3, and it is 
difficult to say which is the one that agrees with the archetype. The consensus of B, R, and 
OB3 is not a proof in favour of the version represented by these three documents, for a redae- 
tion secondary but correct in itself had quite possibly been recopied several times already in 
the Middle Kingdom. It is, however, more likely that dd-f n-i is the original form: this 
form indicates a circumstantial nuance which is characteristic of a recherché style—hen 
dd-n-f ni is, on the contrary, one of the commonest forms used to introduce a speech. 
Since it is employed so frequently in Egyptian tales, it may readily be imagined that a 
scribe may have mechanically utilized it instead of dd-f n-i—the contrary would be, I think, 
less easily explainable. 

The moditication of the continuation of the text 1s more re important. While the two 
Middle-Kingdom MSS., with the reading Tae} yBot 7a 5S, agree with each 


other, and while OB3 34, for the New Kingdom, has 1 21S RETR. the 
tea 


reading of OClis (S> ozs B,.----- At first sight we might think that we have to do 
with a new redaction, but there aa farther on in the course of the story, in B 77, a 
sentence \\7>3¢7 heres &, {8 , and it is obvious that the words & wnn-k of OC] are 
interpolated from this passage. The a of OCI was very probably [*>_ oi S[i ys 
oN. Ne], differing from B and R only by the addition of ¢ wnn-k between tw and 
hni. This restoration is contirmed by the presence of these same words hn¢i sdm-k r n Amt 
in OCy, which probably also contained—as we shall see below—the same redaction as OCI, 
namely hen dd-n-f wi nfr tw &. The same holds good for OV. in which, however, only 
the end of the word mt is preserved. It is the words tw and hn¢i, figuring in the two 
passages B 31 and B 77, which are the source of the confusion. The two sentences are too 
far apart from each other for it to be a question of a visual error, a fault committed in the 
reading or in the copy—we certainly have to do with an error of memory, 1.e. a change in 
the text due to its oral transmission or to its being put into writing from memory. On 
another Ramesside ostracon, also coming from Dér el-Madinah and belonging to Alan H. 
Gardiner, we see a similar contamination but one which affects this time the sentence of 






B77 for which this text gives (rt. 5) [$]/=>"" o== =} -y8 (in red) with nfr as in B 31 
instead of {\7> of B77 (R103 has § \2 30" Ns 7 --- -).1 Furthermore, for the passage 


B 31-2, as well in OV (rt. 2-3) as m OCy (1-2). the lacunae (respectively from Cmmuw-nnsi to 
Kt and from Rtn to hnei) seem too long® for the text of B and R or that of OB3, but 
suits that of OCltherefore it is probable that OV and OCy had the same reading as OCI. 
Although it is at the origin only a matter of a confusion of two similar passages, we have 
in fact to do with readings characteristic of the Ramesside version of Thebes, and not with 
errors due to the writers of the ostraca. 


1 On OILFAQ?!°45 (see above, p. 20, n. 1) the ie 4 _~ remaining rt. 9 belongs to nfrirrt-i n-k (which follows 
unn-k hn). 2 As far as we can judge in reconstructing the lost parts of the lines. 
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The reader may have noticed that the changes made in B 31 and B77 are such that 
both sentences have become unified: 


B81 {= .ef "A > I ee 8 [) 778] 001 [0V, ocy] 


<— §@a oo CESS i 


BIT Qe SLITS > [TEI TS 0. Gardiner. 

But the two passages which have thus become identical do not appear on the same ostracon. 
Further, we notice in the various New-Kingdom documents some divergencies which attest 
for this period the existence of several versions of the story. Therefore it 1s possible that 
actually none of these versions had a unified redaction of the two passages in question, 
though such a redaction would be quite likely. Changed as they are in the New-hingdom 
version, the passages B 31 and B 77 do not thereby cease to be correct Egyptian, but the 
slightly different meanings that they then have agree less well with the context. There is 
therefore no doubt that the original redaction is the one preserved in B and R. Concerning 
this Gardiner remarks (in a letter): ‘my ostracon borrows {=> from B 31; that it cannot 
be correct is shown by the same word following almost immediately fin a nfr 
irrt-i n-k in B 77}+the exceedingly skilful author of the tale would not have been guilty of 
repeating the word at such close quarters. Therefore {..7>-¢ of B must be retained. 

OCi rt. 4=B 33. The omission of the suffix 8 after sssw is erroneous; see B and 
R 57 (OB3 35 has a lacuna in this place). 

OV rt. 4. Read © fo team Ree Se rth month of gmw, day 28’—the date on which 
the lines of the Stacia which precede these words were written. 

OCI rt. 5=B 35. OClis in agreement with ein fb bag of R 58, already followed 
in the New Kingdom by OB! and “OBS 86—hr m ist pu of B continues to remain alone 
(cf. Gardiner, Notes, 24,155). The writing ' 5 _ 4) of OCI, with = instead of the correct <, 
occurs again on the Ramesside ostracon Berlin 21454, 1. 8 (in an unidentified text), coming 
also from Der el-Madinah. 

OV rt.5=R59. ----//387™ of OV, completing f= - - - - of OB! and OB3 37 


penn Soa Za 
(OB! with the mistake 7” i aA is in agreement with 6—* yl of R59; B36 omits 
this sentence. 

OV rt. 5=B 36. Shtp-ib-r pn ‘this Sehetepibré&’ cannot be correct in this place, 
and © is very probably a false archaism for pw,! a form which appears in OB3 37— 
(See leheBa etl bh Zl oS ]-and, apparently, ought to be restored in R 60 
(ef. Blackman, Middle-Egn Stor., 16a, n. 10a); B, on the other hand, has simply n-sw-bit 
S.wdsw r zht. OV follows R exactly in omitting both + K of B and the me-Rric, which is 
peculiar to the New-Kingdom documents (OB! and OB3) ;? one text confirming the other, it 
is probable that in OV and R we should read S. pw wdew r sht. As de Buck has pointed out 
(Griffith Studies, 60, n.1), this variant with pw—which Gardiner (Notes, 156) considered as 
not yielding a very satisfactory sense—is not incorrect with regard to its construction (ef. 
Gard., Eg. Gr., § 325) and agrees well with the context, its sense being ‘It is that 5 oo 
gone... The construction without pw of B is, indeed, also correct (cf. op. cit., § 329 22), 
but it is less explicit. It is very probable that the original reading is S. wdew of B, and that 
this construction was very soon reinforced by the addition of pw in order to put its role 
of explanatory answer into relief. 

Cf. Sethe, Verbum, 1, § 225; Erman, Neudg. Gr., §115 Anm. 


* See also R 6 and variants where ms-hrw appears in the New Kingdom (G, OB?, OBdt—except C) 
but not in the Middle Kingdom (R, A™). 
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The determinative =» of wd? in OV is erroneous (for A) and is borrowed from the 
homonym ‘to be sound’. 

For the apparent dual spelling 2 __ 8 S= sht ‘horizon’, seeeg. S_,_ nC 2=R6; 
it 1s a writing frequent in the New Kingdom: cf. Wo., 1, 17; Rueate, Bull, Inst. fr. 17 (1920), 
167-8 

ocl rt.6= B 37. Here OCI diverges widely from B and R 61, both of which have n 
rh-n-tw hprt hrs ‘one did not know what might happen on account of this’ (for this transla- 
tion see de Buck’s remarks in Griffith Studies, 60; see, too, \él. WWaspero, 1, $51). OB8 37-8 
the only other New-kingdom variant, has here a lacuna and has only---- “'@!"_ ; however, 
this text certainly differed from that of OCI, for the lacuna is too short to hav e contained the 
same words, even the shorter text of B and R hardly finding sufficient room. The form nn 
rh-tu of OCI would be a future in Middle Egyptian, but taken as such it gives no satisfactory 
sense here. This form must probably be explained as due to the influence of Late Egyptian 
both for the use of ~~ in place of ~ (ef. Erman, Neudg. Gr., $§ 747, 753)? and for the replacing 
of the sdm-n-f by the sdm-f form (cf. op. cit., § 312)? If the traces at the end of the lime 
really belong, as it seems, to a @ (see above, p. 19, note L to the transcription), we must 
probably restore hr-s as in the parallel texts. The sentence of OC1—"" “Se, +4. 
2! i] —will then mean ‘one does not know on account of what this has chavpened 3 the 
change of meaning relatively to B and R resting only on the insertion of {| “~ between 
hprt and hrs. This word nn ‘this, ve things’ very likely refers to the death of Amen- 
emmes I, as in oe Te <i}J ‘I did not mean to live after this’ (R 31), with the 

variant <4 |x ‘after him’ ( (B 7; see alsoG16-17,C 5). Thus—after the sentence‘ Sehetep- 
ibré« has gone to the horizon’ (B 36)—OCl, instead of alluding as do B and R to the 
uncertainty which followed the king’s death (‘nobody knows what might happen on account 
of Amenemmes’ death’), presents this death itself as having happened in unknown cir- 
cumstances (‘nobody knows on account of what Amenemmes’ death has happened’). This 
agrees well with the fact that the news of the king’s death—in reality probably a murder— 
was at first kept secret (Sin. R17 ff.; cf. de Buck, él. Maspero, 1, 851), and consequently 
the text of OCl may be correct and possibly goes back to the Middle Kingdom. But, on the 
other hand, the uncertainty of the future alluded to in the text of B and R far better 
explains Sinuhe’s panic and flight, and therefore it is this text which we must consider 
as representing the archetypal reading. 

OCI rt. 7=B 39. } Gee of OCI confirms the reading UR of R 63, where m, 
damaged, is not absolutely certain, B having y=="sA. See also, in B 255, We[R] of 
PBA 7-8! for (eer of B. 

Tnn wi (see above, p. 19, note N to the transcription) is an error for in-n-f wi (so B and 
R 68; OB3 389 has here a lacuna). 

OCI rt.8=B 41. Here OCI follows B, where also appear the words n sdm(-i) ts hicrw 
which are omitted in R; OB3 40 has a lacuna, and it is not possible to say whether this 
sentence figured there (cf. Blackman, Middle-Egn Stor., 17a, n. 12a). Notice that the 


1 Other examples of the same replacement of ~~ by z;: R 20.C 3, B 40/0B3 39 (twice), B 42 OB 40 
(a rhisnn rh-i), B55, OIFAO?45 rt. 5 (both n/nn and sdm-n-fisdm-f), B 61-2/OTFAO?4S rt. 6 (both n/nn 
and sdm-n-fisdm-f); cf. Gunn, Studies, 108-9, and Gardiner, Eg. Gr., § 455 Obs. 

* See also above, p. 21 (OCI rt. 1). 

3 For Aprt = ‘imperfective relative form in reference to the past without any implication of con- 
tinuity’, ef. Gard., Eg. Gr., § 389, 1 (p. 306). 

4 PBA = Papyrus in the Museum of Natural History at Buenos Aires, published JEA 20 (1934), 
47-50, and Pl. 1x, 1 (Middle Kingdom). For shd(w), see p. £9 (Col. 7). 

E 
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abnormal absence of the suffix }$ in OCI] (2 }\=+) occurs already in B (2 \—in B 227, 
where the same sentence appears again, B has this time @,*, with traces of a correction). 


This absence of the suffix can be only a coincidence: the numerous divergencies existing 
elsewhere between B and OCI] are against the possibility that it rests on a common origin 
of both texts. 

OCI vs. 1=R 65. We must certainly not read ir idhiw, which would here give no 
sense. The scribe must first have written |__} in mistake for |__{; then, doubtless in 
order to annul the erroneous group __{ , he smudged the top of the § (cf. above, p. 19, note Q to 
the transcription) ; finally he added the correct group __{. This passage—the beginning of 
which is unfortunately lost in OC] as in all the other documents hitherto known—is omitted 
in B but exists in R 65 as well as on the other New-Kingdom ostraca (OB3 40-1 and 
OIFAO!45 rt. 2). For the spelling |__ fo %,&9 of OCI, see [f_ JF of R&]-2 of OB3 and 
wt Jan Ue of OIFAO'45, These New-Kingdom writings without $&, specially those 


vies | 1 
with the ending -w, belong actually to the word idhiw ‘the marshlands of the Delta’. 


The three new duplicates OV, OCy, and OCI of the Story of Sinuhe present some in- 
teresting facts for the establishment of the original text. The most important is that OCl 
gives for the passage B 27 a new reading ps-n-f n-i, clearly superior to that of the other 
documents and seeming really to correspond to the archetypal reading. But it is above all 
for the details of redaction peculiar to the New-Kingdom Theban documents—which are, 
for the most part, ostraca coming from Dér el-Madinah—that the new texts are interesting. 
For the passage covered by these documents, constant divergencies between the Middle- 
Kingdom texts on the one hand, and those of the Ramesside Period on the other, are now 
discernible in two places: 


B28: MK. nfrirt-n-sn  (B, R)—NK. afr irt-n-f (ni) (OV, OB3), 
B28: Mk. rdi-n wi hsst (B, R)—NK. rdit wi hest (OCI, OB3). 


On the other hand, the lack of uniformity already noticed in several places in the 
Ramesside documents hitherto known is further accentuated by OV and OC]—thus, in 
B 28, ni of OV rt. 1 1s omitted in OB3 32; in B 31, OCI rt. 3 has hen dd-n-f n-i and nfr tu G 
unnk [hni] while OB3 34 has dd[-f n-i] and nfr hr(t)-k hnei; ete. 

For the passage studied here the peculiarities of the Ramesside documents do not seem, 
generally speaking, to be original readings, going back to an ancient text having some 
chances of being the archetype. Where the Theban documents differ from both B and R, 
they give in most cases a more commonplace or more explicit text which clearly appears 
to be secondary. These deformations which our Ramesside texts show relatively to B 
and R do not rest on graphic confusions, but seem rather to be due to defects of memory. 
They are alterations of the type of those that one may expect to meet with in a text trans- 
mitted orally, and of which for certain passages the general idea has been retained without 
the text being remembered word for word. In this way are best explained such modifications 
as the replacing of nfr irt-n-sn by nfr irt-n-f (B 28) or of dd-f n-i by hen dd-n-f ni (B 81), 
or again the confusion of two sentences separated one from the other in the course of the 
story, but showing similarities in meaning and form, as is the case for nfr tw hnei (B 31) and 
mk tu ¢ wank hni (B77) both resulting in nfr tw & wnn-k hni. It is also possible that some 
of these changes may be the result of a recension of the tale, 1.e. that they are intentional, 
considered modifications of passages appearing, at a given moment, obscure or imperfect 
in respect of style, or needing alterations for some other reason—but this is not obvious. 
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As regards the relationship of the Ramesside documents to those of the Middle Kingdom, 
the new duplicates corroborate the indications already furnished by the other ostraca: 
when B and R differ it is generally R that the ostraca follow. In the part of the text which 
concerns us, only the passage B 40-2 (from n wfs-tw-i to best tn) is an exeeption—here 
OCI rt. 8 has, with B, the sentence n sdm-its hwrie (B 41) which is lacking in R. 

As to the conditions in which the new documents were written, I thought at first that 
Thad seen in the modification of the sentence nfr tw hn¢iin OCl—which cannot be explained 
by an error of reading or hearing—a proof that this ostracon has not been copied or dictated 
but written from memory. But since the same modification appears on Gardiner’s ostracon 
also, this conclusion is not valid. It is certainly an error of memory, but it is not the writer 
of the ostracon who is responsible for it. In fact, the corruptions of signs which occur in 
OCI, especially the corruption of ev into a, clearly show that this text—as, I think, the 
majority of the literary ostraca—was copied from some other document. We can indeed 
hardly believe that so gross a mistake as the use of ©, for a even under its less striking 
hieratic aspect, would have persisted through several copies. It is therefore likely that the 
writer of the ostracon is himself guilty of this corruption. 

We have seen above (p. 22) that, for palaeographical reasons the corruption of 4 
into o must rest on a type of hieratic not posterior to the Eighteenth Dynasty. Thus it is 
not impossible that the document from which the writer of the ostracon OC] copied his text 
was a Middle-Kingdom papyrus. The redactional changes which OCI] shows relatively to 
B and R are not in contlict with this view. for they may quite well go back to the Middle 
Kingdom, and, on the other hand, what is in this ostracon characteristic of the New King- 
dom, namely the spelling of some words, may be due to the scribe’s own initiative. The 
other ostraca, or at least the most part of them, do not seem at first sight to contradict 
this view. This hypothesis of a Middle-Kingdom original for OCI (and consequently also 
for other ostraca from Dér el-Madinah) would be in opposition to the existence of a real 
New-Kingdom recension of the tale made in the Theban schools. In other words, what 
seem in the New-Kingdom Theban ostraca to be features of their own, and therefore 
authorize us to speak of a ‘Ramesside version’, would in fact go back—at least in the 
majority of cases—to a hitherto unknown Middle-Kingdom manuscript diverging widely 
from both B and R in several places. Of course, this hypothesis (brietly alluded to by 
Gardiner, Notes, 163) needs further inquiries, dealing with the whole of the material. The 
situation must certainly be a very complex one. 

The value of the new documents is fairly high if they are considered in themselves and 
not relatively to an archetype, the exact tenor of which moreover is not known with certi- 
tude. The text of OCy—perhaps because it is the shortest !—is the most correct: this text 
contains no mistakes but the two which have been corrected. Next comes OV, with only 
some insignificant mistakes, as 26 for a and ~ for pw (rt. 5). and an unclassical spelling 
for sht ‘horizon’ (rt. 5). OCLis a little more corrupt (cf. rt. 2, vs. 1); three times it omits 
a suffix (rt. 4. 7. $), but it is relatively good on the whole. 

Ostraea of the Story of Sinuhe are cumparatively rare: among the 108 literary ostraca 
recently published by G. Posener' only two* contain an extract from this text. It is 
therefore regrettable that the three new documents studied here have come to us in so 
fragmentary a state Such as they are. they have, however, permitted some additions to 
be made to our present knowledge of the most famous literary text of ancient Egypt. 

1 Cutalogue des Ostracu hierat. littér, de Deir el Médineh (Cairo, 1934-8). * Nos. 1011 and 1045. 


3 It is not impossible that the missing part of OCI. the breakaye in which is very recent, may be one day 
recovered among the numerous ostraca bought durmy recent years at Luxor. 
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Appendix 


The texts not belonging to the Story of Sinuhe which oceupy the versos of the ostraca OV 
(see above, p. 16) and OCI (see above, p. 18) are the following: 


OV.—Vs. 1-6 (or z-+-1-r-+6?). Hymn to an unidentified divinity. 


1 é 2 

Vs. | --- -ZRRGY 
| ---- Gi, BENS 
3 ee ue , ‘a 
| reicas ass pee a ay a )4 t 
4 


| gt te ey: 56 Kel Xap = irom . 


Cc 
2 aR "pa a A fe a 
OL tn 2 LEAD. Be st 
6 tr. tr. tr. ? tr. 


LONI GATE SES 


Yi 





ets 





Notes To THE TRANSCRIPTION 
A. The reading ‘ft seems to be required by oN ee where 7 is almost sure; the signs a would 
be badly formed on account of the irregularity of the surface. B-C. The transcription of these signs is 
doubtful (see below).+ 
TRANSLATION 


‘(1)---- (2)------ in the southern countries; Lord (8) ---- (the goddess) [Renen|et (2), 
being precise and completed; _---- (4) ---- dispelling the trouble; Lord of fury (5) ---- killing (?) 
the sun-people; Lord of radiance (??) (6)----’ 


H. Grapow and R. Hecker, who have kindly, at my request, examined the material 
of the Wérterbuch, tell me that there is no text parallel to the preceding. The expression 


sd Gnee cen occurs only in P. Leyden 1. 347, x, 11 (magical text),? in “S99 [JE AR Bey 


aE yf o3 ‘his arms dispel the trouble, it will not reach me’. 

In 1.3 [oven oe is one possible restoration, but one may also read, for example, 
[44 Ve (W., 8, 15). For nb dndn (vs. 4), ef. Wb., v, 471, 18-14; this epithet 
denotes different es among them Sobek. 

In 1.5 what appears to be written DANY Aa teh is very probably, as 
Gardiner points out to me, a corruption of the spelling | S\ 8.) (Golénischett Glos- 





sary, 8, 15), var. Fa at <- (Budge, Greenfield Papyrus, Pl. 86), which occurs for 


VE OAs 
gD Sac Bs ‘sun-people’. 


1 





* In ll. 5-6 the signs are in reality much more effaced than the facsimile seems to indicate, and the forms 
of the greater part of the traces are uncertain. 

® Chabas, Aegypt. Hierat. Pap. I. 343-71... te Leiden (in Leemans, Aegypt. Mon. van het Nederl. 
Museum van Oudheden te Leiden, 1), Pl. 145. 
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OCI.—Vs. 2-6. A list (?). 


Rete G Be ah Sas 
Vs. Doe eH 


“ARIENE- 
oe LE 
* BitanG Willis 4 


6 
AD weit Got 
Except ‘bird’ and ‘intestine’ no word can be identified with certitude. The signs in 
ll. 4-6 are very much effaced, and none of them is absolutely sure. 
In I. 5 it is possible to read — instead of =. 
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THE STATUETTE OF AN EGYPTIAN COMMISSIONER 
IN SYRIA 


By GEORG STEINDORFF 


Habent sua fata antiquitates.—At the beginning of the year 1894 was found, reputedly in 
the Delta, a slightly damaged statuette of black basalt. It reached Cairo, where it was 
offered for sale to various Egyptologists by one of the largest dealers in antiquities, but none 
of them purchased it because of the high price demanded. It moved on to Paris, but there, 
too. it found no purchaser. Its further travels led it to England, and its subsequent fate 
remained for a long time unknown. Emile Chassinat saw it in Paris, copied with care the 
important inscription on the back-pillar, and published a description of the figure entitled 
Un Interpréte égyptien pour les Pays Chananéens in Bull. Inst. fr. 1, 98-100. 

To-day the statuette (see P]. vil) stands in the fine Egyptian Collection of the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore. ‘It came here in 1928, variously described as ‘Prince of Ethiopia, 
period of Ramesses’ and ‘Statue of a Prince, 26th dynasty’, Dr. Dorothy Kk. Hill, Curator 
of the Department of Ancient Art, very kindly tells me.t 

The statuette, which bears the Inventory No. 22.203, is 0-305 m. high, and 1s wrought 
of a very fine-grained hard serpentine. The feet are missing. The broad back-pillar, the 
lower end of which is broken away with the feet, extends up to the nape of the neck. 
A man in upright posture wearing the dress of the Middle Kingdom is represented. He is 
élad in a long smooth kilt, which begins below the breast and extends down to the middle 
of the calves. The kilt is supported by two narrow straps indicated in relief, which are 
placed close to the neck; it is impossible to follow these straps behind because of the back- 
pillar. The cviffure, too, is that customary in the Middle Kingdom, and resembles, for 
example, that of the Berlin Khertihotpe (Schiifer, Propylien-Kunstgeschichte, 275): a large 
wig which leaves the ears free, and reaches down to the shoulders, where its ends are cut in 
triangular shape in front; the hair is arranged in horizontal waves. The arms are not free 
but are joined to the body by means of smoothed fillings; the fingers, too, are only slightly 
separated from each other, although the nails are clearly reproduced. The work is throughout 
good, The breasts and nipples are surprisingly salient, otherwise the body and also the face 
with its prominent cheek-bones are treated conventionally, without any individuality. 
The figure has all the distinctive traits of the art of the Middle Kingdom. The inscription, 
which was carved in a vertical line on the kilt in front and contained the name of the 
deceased, must certainly have belonged to this period too. It has been carefully smoothed 
away, but traces of it may still be clearly seen, especially of the titles .—% with which 
the inscription began. How to read the trace which follows I do not know; ‘the title A 
suggests itself, but does not suit at all (Gunn). 

At the bottom of the kilt, and over the old inscription, a scene of adoration has been 
placed later in sunk relief: to the right Osiris is standing on a — plinth, with the Atef crown 


* For this and other information concerning the statuette I wish to thank Dr. Hill. I am furthermore 
grateful to the Board of Trustees of the Walters Art Gallery for granting permission to publish this monument. 

I am also indebted to Professor Gunn for the many suggestions, corrections, and references which he 
has given me in the preparation of this article. 
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STATUETTE OF AN EGYPTIAN COMMISSIONER. 


Plate VII 
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j on his head, and the {-sceptre and ‘flagellum’ in his hands. Behind him stands the 
faleon-headed Horus with the double crown, holding in one hand the 4-sceptre and in the 
other the }, and behind him again is a goddess in human form, probably Isis, bearing the 
cow-horns and sun-disk on her head, with papyrus-sceptre and 2. At what cult-centre 
this triad of divinities should be located Iam unable to say. 

Before these three divinities, facing left, there kneels a man lifting his two hands in prayer, 
with one leg stretched out to the rear. The inscription in two lines mentions his name: (1) 
LI mm 29 NE (2) ae eS), ‘The Ha of the Osiris, the justified Pedeéset, 
the son of SApy.’ All the figures of this scene are treated in silhouette fashion; the inner 
surfaces are for the most part left rough, no doubt the better to receive painting or gilding; 
only certain parts—the hands of Osiris, the upper arm, one leg, and part of the dress of the 
praying figure—haye been smoothed. 

The inscription on the back-pillar. which is also a later addition, belongs to the same 
Pedeéset who is depicted on the front ; it is in two vertical lines, and, with the exception of 
two or three signs at the lower end, is excellently preserved. As PI. vii, 2. shows it clearly, 
it is unnecessary to reproduce it here. The signs had been drawn for the stone-cutter by 
a draughtsman who was no great master of his craft: at the beginning of 1.1 | is reversed; 
lower down the || of sntry is misplaced; and the grouping of the signs has not always been 
successful. Noteworthy are the two occurrences of the ‘wig’ sign *, instead of <= (suffix 
2 sg. m.), which is also of importance for the dating of the inscription. It is first found 
in inscriptions of the Twenty-second Dynasty, e.g. on the Cairo statuettes Nos. (CCG) 
42206, 42208, 42215, 42225; on a Berlin Museum stela, No. 22461 (to which Herr Hecker 
kindly draws my attention); 3 for — is of course frequent in inscriptions of the Graeco- 
Roman period. 

TRANSLATION 

(1) An offering that the King gives‘ to (n) Osiris Onnophris, the Great God, the Ruler 
of Eternity, that he may permit thy corpse to enter (the tomb)," that he may cause thy 
mummy (stk) to become divine.’ that thou mayest become one with the rays of the sun, 
that thou mayest approach (sl), (2) thy star'’ in the sky—for the ka of the only excellent 
one, the really exact one (mtr mz), the impartial,* the commissioner”! (or, ‘messenger’) of 
Canaan“! and Palestine’ Pedeéset, the son of ‘Apy,'* [the justified]. 


NOTES 


{. The mention of the material offerings to the dead which should follow here has been omitted. 

II. For sk ‘to cause the corpse to enter (the tomb)’ see W, 1v, 56 (2). 

Tlf. The text is no doubt corrupt here also. Gunn regards the which precedes ; ax being 
erroneously displaced from its proper position before lou; read sntry-f sth-k; cf. Steindorff, 
Aniba, u, 66: ‘(may the God grant) that thy corpse become divine il &™ in the Necropolis’. 


[mal * 
~% is no doubt an unusual phonetic orthography for coy ‘star’; cf. the later writings of the 
word WoO., Iv, 82: Nes Brugsch, Drei Festhalender, ae i, 1; ey op. cit., Taf. v, 2; C xx 
Buch v. Durchwandeln d. Ewigkeit (ed. v. Bergmann), 11. ; 

V. Rdi lr gs ‘to place on the (one) side’ = ‘to be partial’; Wb., v, 192 (20). 

VI. The noun wputy is a derivative with the ending -y from wput ‘embassy, message’; Wo. 1, 
304 translates it excellently by * Bote, ... Kommissar’ and might perhaps have added *Gesandter’. 
With reference to a foreign country, i.e. as designating an otflicial sent to foreign lands, it is found 

i ms . 2 : men BN ES = Ane 
in two other places; P. Harris I, 78, 1-2,°1 (the king) sent l shy ess ng ee a ae ee 
1 For these references I am indebted to H. Grapow. 


TV. Read dq Dae, Rea 2 for the phrase ‘to approach the sky’ ef. Wb., rv, 20 (20). 
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my wpwtyw (pl.) to the ae Cth” » and Wenamiin, 2, 51 ‘Indeed I have not done to thee that which 
has been done to ALY _; Gad ¢ AL : 2 F158 YS the ipwtyw (pl.) of Khatemwése’! The 
La *king’s messengers’ occupied a particularly high place among these ‘messengers’ and were 
sent ‘py the ‘king himself on special missions into foreign countries. Such a ‘king’s messenger’ is 
known to us from the Middle Kingdom, but details of his mission are not mentioned: Breasted, 
Ane. Rec., 1, $467. We learn more ‘about them and their duties in the New Kingdom, particularly 
from jaseaiplious in Nubia (Abu Simbel and Halfa-Buhen). In the first vear of Ramesses-Siptah 
(end of the Nineteenth Dynasty), the by nee DER ‘king’s messenger to all the 
foreign countries’ Rekhpehtewef was entrusted by the king with the important task of ae es 
‘installing in his office’ the newly appointed viceroy of Nubia, the ‘king’s son of Kush’, Setkhy 
(the future king Sethos IT), Breasted, op. cit., 11, § 642; Maspero in Th. M. Davis, Tomb of Siphtah, 
p. xxi: see also MacIver-Woollev, Buhen, 20, where the same man is mentioned. An office-holder 
contemporary with him was the Pele Sh Neferhor, who also in the first year of Siptah 
was instructed to accompany the newly appointed viceroy Setkhy on his first official journey to 
Nubia, see MacIver-Woolley, op. cit., 25 f. A third pyri named % Sad Hori had the task 
in the third year of Siptah’s reign of ‘installing in office the (Nubian) ottieials? : Si i? A, ise bee 
Breasted, op. cit., 11, $645; MacIver-W oolley, op. cit., 38. In the sixth year of the same king's 
reign we again feds in Nubia a ‘king’s messenger to all countries’ about whose official activ ity 
nothing is mentioned: MacIver-Woolley, op. cit., 36. Lastly I must mention a king's messenger 
to Syria; ENeaee ,; (his name is unfortunately lost) who was given missions to Syria and Nubia, 
and who is also serorded in Buhen, MacIver- -W oolley, op. cit., 32. He was entrusted with the high 
oftice of ‘ Fan-bearer on the kiny’s right hand’, just as the others appointed to be * king's messengers’ 
also had their offices as U ae Ce =) First Charioteer (Adi) of His Majesty’, MacIver- 
Woolley, op. cit., 36. For the rest, such *king’s messengers’ had their counterparts at foreign 
courts: thus the Hittite king sent two of these officials to Ramesses II, Terteshub and Ratmose, in 
order to deliver the silver tablet containing the peace treaty, Leps., Ddm., m1, 146. 
However, our Pedeéset was probably not one of these envoys of high rank. He is called only 
wputy (without the additional ‘of the king’) and was certainly only a simple ‘commissioner’, see below. 
Chassinat (Bull. Inst. fr. 1, 99) sees in the wy) of our inscription a different word from wputy 
‘messenger’: he derives it from hd ~expliquer, éclaircir, faire connaitre, démontrer’—where is 
this verb to be found w ith these meanings ?—and translates it by “traducteur, interpréte’, that 
is, something like *dragoman’, thinking of the officials of the roval chancellery, who, as the Amarna- 
letters show, had the task of translating correspondence in foreign languages. But one would 
never have spoken of a ‘dragoman of Canaan and Palestine’. 
VII. By Antu is meant here not the city (as Leps., Dkm., 11, 126, a) but the country, as already 
in the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties: Pere BOR ol we ae An. I, 26,9; PZ, 


ae oh Ca ™ Israel Stela, 26; AEN i ma © ‘ih (i biF4 I SK AR BD wm P. Harris 
79:1. a 

VIII. Plst (nw) Philistaea, [TaAaorivy, the country in which the ee ai}! Bd Plst 
settled after being driven back by the Egyptians under Ramesses III; as name of a country also 
in Medinet Habu, 1, Pl. 29: Ce Plst is high, oe wed ore concealed in their cities’. 
That Pist is Persia, and that it is connected with ~ SiO 2 Gh eng of i ITépoa (Urk., 11, 128 = Decree 


of Canopus, 6), as suggested by Hall in Ree. Chana. , 025, I consider quite ‘mnposaible: 
IX. The personal name Cpy is found only here; it is no doubt Canaanite in origin. Burchardt 


equates it with "DY, "DIY, LXX Qde, Ime: see Ranke, Personennamen, 60, 11. 





* Concerning the lively Egyptian-Syrian trade relations in the New Kingdom, see the ‘Diary of a border 
official’ (time of Merneptah), which was treated first by Erman (Z.1S 17, 29 ff.), later by Wolf (ZAS 69, 39 ff). 
The Egyptian ‘messengers’ belong to the lord; the smsw are not, as Wolf translates, ‘servants’, but 
‘Gefolgsleute’, i.e. ‘soldiers’ or followers of the police troops. 


a eres 
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Astatuette of the Middle Kingdom—an inscription and a relief of a later period in memory 
of a Pedeéset: when were these additions made, when was the old statuette taken over 
by posterity with ruthless obliteration of the original name? I think I am correct in 
assuming for this the period of the Twenty-second Dynasty. It was in this period that 
the Egyptians remembered their glorious past, the days of the Senwosrets and Amenemhéts. 
and also in their art turned back to the models of the Twelfth Dynasty. Thev imitated 
the classical forms in plastic art, and indeed often so slavishly and with such success, 
that to-day even a stylistically well-trained eye has difficulty in distinguishing a genuine 
work of the Middle Kingdom from a work of the later period. As a striking example of 
such successful imitation we may take the granite seated figure of a high official in vizier’s 
dress from the Karnak ‘eachette’ which has been published and discussed by Legrain, 
Statues et Statuettes (CCG), m1, No. 42206, Pl. 13, p. 15. Schafer, who reproduces it in 
Propylden-runstgeschichte, Fig. 343, 1, explains it, certainly correctly. as a work of the 
Twenty-seeond Dynasty, whereas Legrain (loc. cit.) places it, though with hesitation, in the 
Twelfth Dynasty and considers only the inscription to be late. The case is similar with the 
statue CCG No. 42207; this, too. dates from the Twenty-second Dynasty, whereas accord- 
ing to Legrain (op. cit.) only the inseription belongs to this period, the statue itself dating 
from the Twelfth Dynasty, and having been ‘utilisée’ by the later owner.! Such *usurpa- 
tions’ do however happen, and one example is the statuette of our Pedeéset, which may 
have come from an old temple store-room and has been adapted for a new owner by new 
inscriptions and a relief. 

This new owner is historically important by reason of the office which he fills, naturally 
on the supposition that our dating (Twenty-second Dynasty) is accurate. Pedeéset was 
a ‘commissioner’ of Canaan and Palestine. We know that the Syrian foreign policy of 
Egypt again became active in the Twenty-second Dynasty : the bold and active Sheshonk I, 
the founder of the dynasty, attempted to restore the old suzerainty by military means, 
and undertook about the year 930 B.c. the expedition against Palestine which is known 
to us from the biblical Book of Kings, and during which the treasures of the palace and 
temple of Jerusalem were taken as booty. Of further consequences of this campaign 
we hear nothing. It was certainly more than a mere expedition of which the only pur- 
pose was ‘to snatch together as much booty as possible and to fill the empty treasure- 
chambers with it’ (Meyer, Gesch. Alt, m*, 47). But it did not effect even a temporary 
conquest by means of which, as at the time of the Eighteenth Dynasty, the land was placed 
under Egyptian administration and the Syrian princes were made tributary vassals of 
Pharaoh. Diplomatic relations were established with the small states of Palestine (Meyer. 
loc. cit.), and through permanent messengers or commissioners amicable relations were set 
up which facilitated in particular the exchange of goods. One of the instruments of these 
relations was doubtless our Pedeéset. His father was probably a Syrian, and he himself 
may have been a Syrian despite his Egyptian name, and consequently specially suitable 
for this important oftice. Perhaps he resided in the Delta. say in Bubastis, and our statue 
may have come from the temple of his city. possibly from his tomb. Then the mistakes of 
the inseription are explained: the inscription was added not by an experienced drauchts- 
man but by a provincial, possibly a non-Egyptian fellow-countryman of Pedeéset.? 


1 The somewhat barbarous custom of carving adoration scenes on the kilts of statues. especially of 
squatting statues. is specially common in the Twenty-second Dynasty; ef. Legrain, op. cit., 42215, 42216, 
42221, 42223-8, 42230-32. 

2 To forestall any possible doubts I should like to stress the fact that Lam convinced of the genuineness of 
the statue, and that in spite of all the peculiarities of the inscription I raise no question as to its ancient origin. 
F 
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THE WRITING OF AHTP-DI-NSW IN THE MIDDLE AND 
NEW KINGDOMS 


By PAUL C. SMITHER 


Tuis article is an attempt to show that different writings of the extremely common formula 
known as the htp-di-nsw supply interesting chronological data for the Middle and New 
Kingdoms.1 

The two writings with which we are concerned are: 

(a) $2. A (or $=2A), with A as the third word in the group. 

(b) LAS (or L7 =), 5 second e : 

The Ib. states (111, 186), concerning these two writings, ‘Pyr—MR (a) } 2 4 hiiufiger als 
(b) | 45 (seit Dyn. 18 gewohnlich)’. This statement is perfectly correct as regards rertical 
inscriptions. But in horizontal inscriptions, no example of the writing (b) has been noted prior 
to the Second Intermediate Period, from which time onwards it largely supersedes the 
writing (a). 

This can be expressed in the form of a table. 


Spelling of the ktp-di-nsw in Horizontal Inscriptions 








a | 
Dynasty. ($04) FAs 
11-12 | usual none 
13 | usual ' none 
14-17 none ' usual 
18 and after , uncommon? usual 





The amount of evidence for the Eleventh and Twelfth Dynasties, and again for the 
Eighteenth onwards, is so great as to be quite conclusive. But the datable material belong- 
ing to the Second Intermediate period, 2.e. the Thirteenth to Seventeenth Dynasties, is much 
smaller. The examples will therefore be given in full. It is important to note that reference 
throughout will be to horizontal inscriptions only. 


I. WritInG OF HTP-DI-NSW IN INSCRIPTIONS DATED TO THIRTEENTH Dynasty? 


Inscription on King Provenance Bibliography Spelling 
1. Squatting statuette of | SEKHEMKAREC Crocodilopolis(?) PSBA 23, 222 +4A\@ 
the Vizier Hnms 
2. Rock Inscription of the SEKHEMKAREC Old Road, Aswan De Morgan, Cat. des 3 
Vizier Hnms* to Esh-Shallal Mon., 1, 26 (186) 


* The Old Kingdom formula of the type htp di nsw, htp di Inpu, for which see Gard., Eg. Gr., pp. 170 ff., 
will not be dealt with here. 

* The writing (a) does sometimes recur at this period, e.g. Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. 30 ceiling (4 times). 
Perhaps an archaism. 

* All the kings are named on the Turin King-list except Khendjer, who, however, doubtless reigned shortly 
before or after the Weserkaré-Khendjer of the Turin Papyrus; ef Jéquier, Deux Pyramides du Moyen 
Empire, 27, 

* Doubtless same man as No. 1; the formula is hatched, but probably certain, 
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Inscription on King Provenance Bibliography Spelling 

3. Stela of Jmny-snb KEENDJER Abydos Sethe, Lesest., No. 17 aE 7 A (a) 
Louvre C 12 (V-msGn-heR9 =e 

4. Stela of Snb SEBEKHOTPE III Abydos Ree. trav. 7, 188 = Me 
Vienna 64 (Shm-Reswid-tewy) ZAS 23, 79 

5. Stela of King’s mother SEBEKHOTPE II Abydos Petrie, Abydos mm, Pl. : 
Tuht-ibw 13 

6. Stela of Hr-¢ SEBEKHOTPE IV Edfu Alliot, J'ell Edfou, p PF 

(Henfr-R9 32, stela No. 10 

7. Stela of S:-Hthr Yacves (Wh-ib-R9 Thebes! Hierogl. Texts BM, tv, 
Brit. Mus. 1348 27 

8. Stela of Queen Probably 13th Dvyn., Unknown Weill, Fin du Moyen i 
Nb-he-s.2 Louvre C13 from style and names. Empire, 392 


The tomb of Sebeknakht (which has the writing (0) five times), has not been included 
in the above list, although king Sebekhotpe IIT is mentioned in an inscription in the tomb. 
The sentence in which the king’s name occurs is as follows 3 


ay er | Bilin lee wie See eh Sy Sees Le 
Coit —jF TIO} (area of land follows). 


I would translate this literally: ‘I was one who (successfully) petitioned the King for 
the fields of his (i.e. my) god, in the town of ‘Ageny, which were fixed with boundary stelae 
bearing the Great Name of the Good God Shm-Resusd-tswy (= Sebekhotpe HI), deceased, 
beloved of Nekhbet.’ 

I understand this to mean that a king (unknown) transferred to Sebeknakht lands which 
had previously been given to the local deity by the earlier King Sebekhotpe III. This 
inscription, therefore, though interesting in itself, is of no great help in dating the tomb of 
Sebeknakht, except in showing that it was inscribed after the death of Sebekhotpe III4 

The tomb of Renisonb at El-Kab® has similarly been omitted. One wife of the deceased 
was a great-grand-daughter of a Queen Nubkhates,® while another was the daughter of a 
Princess Neferhotep, who was a contemporary, or possibly a daughter, of a Queen Senisonb. 
But the dates of these two Queens are still uncertain.’ 


II. Writine or @7P-DI-NsiW ON INSCRIPTIONS DATED TO FOURTEENTH-SEVENTEENTH 
DyNASTIES 


Inscription on King Provenance Bibliography Spelling 
1. Stela of Hns-m-wsst (in DEDUMOSE Tell Edfu ann. Serv. 9, Pl. of Bar- Le (b) 
Cairo) (Dd-htp-R%) santi’s art. a 
2. Stela of Shr-Hr in Cairo DEbtMOSE Tell Edfu alnn. Serv. 21, 189 
3. Stela of Prince Dhuty-G PEN... TJEN Abydos Hierogl. Texts BM, 1, 35 
Brit. Mus. 630 (Shm-RChw-t3 wy) Pl. 26; Petrie, Abydos 
i, Pl. 31 


1 Very probable, as Jmn-R¢ nb-nst-bwy is the god invoked. 

2 No reason for identifying her with the Queen of King Sebekemsaf of Dyn. 17, see Winlock, JEA 10, 277. 

3 Tylor, The Tomb of Sebeknekht, Pls. 8. 7. 

4 Probably a good deal later. The forms of many of the hieroglyphs are the same as those of the time 
of the Dedumose kings, see below, List II. 

5 Leps., Dkm., m1, pl. 62. a. 

6 Perhaps identical with the Queen Nubkhates of Louvre C 13, No. 8 of above list. 

7 See Winlock, JE-A 10, 276-7. 
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Inscription on King Provenance Bibliography Spelling 
4. Coffin of Cbd, CCG 28108 Aporuts (III) Sakkarah Lae., Sare. (CCG) a, 86 ea (b) 
(Nb-bpE RO) : 

5. Pyramidion of Sbkhtp, SEBEKEMSAF Unknown Hierogl. Texts BM, 1, * 

BM 1163 (Shm-RCsd-try) Pls. 18-21; Bull. Inst. 

fr. 32, Pls. 1, 2 

6. Stela of Trwew, Louvre KamoseE Unknown Pierret. Rec. des Inscr. 1, ° 

C 201 59-62; JEA 10, 264 


Of the kings named in list II, Apophis is known to belong to the Sixteenth Dynasty, 
and Kamose to the Seventeenth. The position of the remaining kings is not generally 
agreed upon by historians. None of them, however, has left any record north of Gebelén. 
and they must clearly have ruled during the period of disruption which followed the 
Thirteenth Dynasty. Recent excavation has continued to reveal the power and importance 
of the Thirteenth Dynasty in Upper Egypt, and it now seems almost impossible, as well 
as unnecessary, to find room for any local kings in Upper Egypt contemporary with it. 
Winlock* has shown conclusively that the tombs of the two Sebekemsafs belong to the same 
archaeological group as those of known Seventeenth-Dynasty kings. In view of this evi- 
dence, the old theory, based on pure conjecture, that the Sebekemsafs were contemporary 
with the Thirteenth Dynasty, ought really to be abandoned.* 

It is worth while remarking upon the self-consistency of the two lists Iand IJ. Numbers 
15, 16, IL1, IL 4, 15 all have the htp-di-nsw written more than once but always con- 
sistently in either the (a) or the (b) writing. This is noticeable in other inscriptions. At 
Tell Edfu many private stelae have been found, inscribed in the same peculiar barbarous 
style of hieroglyphs as those of Hns-m-wsst (II 1) and Shr-Hr (II 2), and they must be con- 
sidered to be of approximately the same date. All these stelae consistently have the 
writing (b).3 

In drawing up the table given on page 34, and the evidence for the Second Intermediate 
Period in Lists I and H above, only those inscriptions which could be dated to the reign 
of a king have been considered. The very large number of monuments which can be dated 
only approximately do, however, supply important confirmatory evidence. For example, 
Lange-Schiifer’s Grab- u. Denksteine d. Mitileren Reichs (CCG) contains 58 stelae? which 
have the writing (6) ina horizontal inseription. The majority of these® are of bad or mediocre 
workmanship, and some quite certainly belong to the latter part of the Second Intermediate 
Period on grounds of style, and there is no reason for dating any of them as early as 
the Twelfth Dynasty.6 Three of them call for individual comment. Stela No. 20520 


1 JEA 10, 217 ff. 

* A recent attempt to prove that Sebekhotpe III of the Thirteenth Dynasty usurped cartouches of 
Sebekemsaf at Medamiid has been shown to be incorrect ; see Weill, Rev. E. g. anc. 2, 163 ff. 

* To the bibliography of stelae found at Edfu given by Gunn in Ann. Serv. 29, 5 n. 1, add now Alliot, 
Tell Edfou. 

* Nos. 20037, ‘049, ’068, 083, ‘084, ‘144, ‘164, ‘173, ‘183, ‘202, ’206, ‘213, ‘220, ‘228, 229, /246, 
265, 267, ‘283, ‘286, ‘301, ‘307, 313, ‘825, ‘329, ’335, ‘342, ’358, ‘368, “376, ‘387, “434, “440, “499, 520, 
“530, ‘937, ‘556, ‘559, 569, 598, “603, 610, 622, ’623, ‘642, 650, ‘666, ‘674, “678, ‘680, ‘687, ‘702, 705, ‘721, 
‘732, ‘734, “TH. 

® Nos. 20049, ‘068, ’U84, ‘144 (another stela of same man, Hierogl. Texts BM, v, Pl. 15), ‘164, ‘173, ’183, 
‘202, ’213, ‘220, ’228, ‘229, ‘244, ‘265, ‘283, ‘286. ‘313, ‘325, 329, ‘335. 358, 368, “434, “499, ’53u, 3387, 
569, 603, “622, 623, 642, 650, “666, ‘674, ‘678, ‘680, 687, ‘702, 732, ’734, ‘744, and probably some others 
of which there are no published photographs, nor any comments on the style by Lange-Schifer. 

® Nos. 20705 and ’721 are probably of the early Eighteenth Dynasty. 
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mentions a certain e@ealy. ‘Sesostris-IT-is-well’, as father of the deceased, and 
No. 20228 names a Shtp-ib-Rcssi But personal names were sometimes compounded 
with the names of long dead kings. A few examples quoted at random will show this: 


0 |, '=3 ‘(King) Pepy-is-at-peace’, of the Middle Kingdom? Sesh). ‘daughter- 


of-Khufu’. of the Middle Kingdom;? oAU'"T ‘Sesostris-I-is-well’, of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. 
Stela No. 20702 shows a king worshipping another king and a hawk-headed god. Above 
ae 
the scene is the inscription 3/1 ‘uu me) | ys 2 q= 


reread 
% | oy Ing a miswriting of the numes 


etic) se 29 





of King Sesostris IIT, ‘given life’. The epithet ‘given life’ was often used of kings in their 
divine aspects, although they were actually dead.® Indeed, the lines of inscription beneath 
the scene consist of a htp-di-nsw for the dead spirit of King Sesostris III. There are many 
blunders and corruptions in the simple text, and the whole workmanship is thoroughly 
erude.® In fact, the appearance of the stela is so unlike what we know of Twelfth Dynasty 
work that I do not see how it can be contemporary with King Sesostris III.? I have dealt 
with this stela at some length, because it is the only monument I have found having the 
writing (b) of the htp-di-nsw, and also purporting to date from the reign of a Twelfth-Dynasty 
king. 


CoNCLUSION 
The writing (b) |= of the htp-di-nsw was introduced into horizontal inscriptions during 
the Second Intermediate Period, and probably towards the end of that period, as no certain 
examples as early as the Thirteenth Dynasty have yet come to Light. This fact has a 
practical bearing on history and archaeology, for many monuments which have previously 
been attributed to the Middle Kingdom are thereby shown to be not older than the 
Second Intermediate Period. 


1 Incorporating the prenomen of either Amenemmes I or V. 

* ZAS 37, 99. 3 CCG 20457, i. 

4 CCG 614 (statue group). For further early examples, see ZAS 63, 56 ff. 

5 Amenophis I, as deified king and patron of the Theban Necropolis, is regularly so called. Examples 
of other kings could be quoted for the New Kingdom, 

6 See the published photograph, Lange-Schafer, op. cit., Iv, Pl. 53. 

* For example, the writing of the phonetic complement »— after #¢ in the King’s name (HChvw-R9 is 
otherwise unknown before the New Kingdom. 
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AN ARCHAIC HUT IN WADI UMM SIDRAH 
By G. W. MURRAY 


WHILE surveying the Roman porphyry quarries at Gebel ed-Dukhan in February 1988, 
we camped in Wadi Umm Sidrah about a kilometre above the point where Wadi Ma‘amal 
turns off to the quarries, and my wife found in the neighbourhood of this camp the remains 
of an early dynastic hut. This stood on the left bank of a little tributary ravine which here 
enters Wadi Umm Sidrah from the south (see Pl. viii). Rectangular in shape with roughly 
rounded corners, it was some 4 m. long by 3 m. broad and was enclosed by rubble walls 
some 60-70 em. high. 

There were two entrances diagonally opposite one another in two of the rounded corners ; 
three sides of the hut were still in good condition, but the one nearest the ravine had been 
almost removed by the occasional tlood-waters of the last 4,000 years. Such shelters are 
common enough in the desert, but my wife’s attention was first drawn to the site by seeing 
a small rounded pot (later identified as contemporary with the First or Second Dynasty) 
which was lying just outside the eastern entrance to the hut more than half buried in silt. 
She extracted this entire from the ground, and we later cleared the whole tloor to a depth 
of some 15 em. 

Among a large quantity of potsherds, ashes, and fragments of bone we found some inter- 
esting objects (see Pl. ix, 2) which are all now in the Cairo Museum. Besides the com- 
plete pot, there were fragments of at least five objects like crude pottery lamp-shades 
(Pl. ix, 1, 2), which had been broken in antiquity and mended with extreme care. 
Earthenware was evidently very precious in Wadi Umm Sidrah, 160 kilometres by road 
from the Nile Valley. The ware was compact and pale pink, not of the brown-red kind 
which is usually found in the Valley. 

So far as I know, nothing comparable to these ‘lamp-shades’ has been discovered in 
Egyptian excavations, but they must have been stands for some of the sharp-bottomed 
vessels of the period, which held the water or the milk of the family. Besides these pot- 
stands there were three perforated pottery discs. Again, discs of this type have not yet been 
found in excavations in the Nile Valley, but they have a wide distribution in the deserts 
east and west of the Nile. Dr. John Ball informs me that, while accompanying the late 
Prince Kemal ed-Din on one of his expeditions in the Libyan desert, they found, remote 
from the Nile, ‘perhaps in the Sheb-Tarfawi area’, half a dozen such dises. This is rather 
vague, but in 1931 Mr. P. A. Clayton brought in two from a point in lat. 22° 18’ N., 
long. 27° 15’ E., that is to say about 480 kilometres west of Wadi Halfa. About the same 
time, I discovered in the Eastern Desert quite close to Aswan a similar disc jammed inside 
a hollow cylinder of coarse earthenware (see JEA 19, 132). One may note that no particular 
care was taken to get the perforation in the centre of the disc, and that frequently a dis- 
tinctive mark such as | or ¥ appears on the rim. 

Besides the discs there were four well-shaped flint implements (shown in PI. ix, 2) and a 
mass of flint and quartz chips. No flint occurs naturally in the vicinity. 

Iam greatly indebted to Mr. Guy Brunton and Mr. W. B. Emery for examining these 
objects; they both agree in dating the complete pot to the First or Second Dynasty. 


Plate VIII 
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Plate IX 








POTTERY AND FLINTS FROM HUT IN WADI UMM SIDRAH. 


(Seales in cm.). 
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Postscript. Since the above was written, Dr. H. A. Winkler has most kindly sent 
me photographs (Pl. ix, 3) of two similar discs and a ‘lamp-shade’ from his site 68, some 
kilometres east of the eastern end of the hatiyah east of the village of Et-Tanidah in 
Dakhlah Oasis. This considerably extends the area over which these puzzling objects 
have been found in association. 
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COPTIC TEXTILES IN TWO-FACED WEAVE WITH 
PATTERN IN REVERSE 


By GRACE M. CROWFOOT axp JOYCE GRIFFITHS 


Tue two textiles described here are of a class usually described as ‘draw-loom weaves in 
wool’! These are all characterized by a regular repetition of small decorative motifs, 
suggesting a mechanical adaptation of the loom for the purpose, and these motifs are often 
rather complicated. In other examples of this class, however, the designs are xo simple 
as to suggest that they might have been produced in some easier way than by the use of a 
draw-loom.* 

The study we have nuw made shows that these two textiles at least could have been 
made on a loom with no more than four heddles, and we hope that this discovery may give 
a clue to the future understanding of the more difficult pieces in the group. 

Textile No. 1 is from the Petrie Collection at University College, London: its provenance 
isunknown. Textile No. 2, also acquired by Sir Flinders Petrie. from Kaw in Upper Egypt, 
is in the Victoria and Albert Museum, London (No. 'T. 289-1923). We are most grateful 
to Professor 8. R. K. Glanville for the facilities so kindly given for studying Textile 1, and 
to the authorities at the Victoria and Albert Museum for facilities given for study and per- 
mission to publish the photographs of Textile 2. 


Textile No. 1 
(University College, London) 


This textile is made of wool throughout, with plain white warp, and weft in white and 
colours, 7.e. blue, red, and a greenish yellow. The pattern is a geometrical one of octagons 
framing rectangles, with a filling of checks in the spaces between the octagons. The portion 
preserved has a selvedge on one side and measures 84 cm. at its greatest breadth.? Of the 
other two sides, one is torn, but the other is intact in places and has a plaited border. In 
the photograph on Pl. x (front), the selvedge is to be seen on the left, the border below. 


Tor WEAVE 


We were extremely fortunate in the abundance of the material, which permitted the 
dissection of a complete repeat of the design. From this dissection Mrs. Joyce Griftiths, of the 
Hull School of Art, made the plan and diagram shown in Fig. 1, with full directions for 
weaving as on a modern hand-loom. It will be seen that the weave is simple, repeating on 
four heddles. The warp, plain white, does not enter into the pattern at all. To obtain the 
pattern two wefts are used of different colours in alternate shoots. The weft of the colour 


* A. F. Kendrick, Catalogue of Textiles from Burying Grounds in Egypt, a, Sect. vu, p. 71. 

* *Draw-loom, the loom used in figure weaving, in which the strings through which the warps are passed 
were pulled by a draw-boy.’—O.E.D. 

* This breadth was given by a very narrow ragged fragment which has now been removed and set aside 
for study ; the portion now shown at University College has a breadth of 50 cm. 
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wanted for the pattern passing, as it usually does, over three warps while the unwanted 
one passes over only one, predominates on the front of the cloth, while the back is an exact 
reverse, the coloured weft unwanted at the front giving the pattern at the back. This is 
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Fic. 1. Textile No. 1. 


A: Plan of pattern. B: Diagram of the woven material. C: Entry or threading-up. D: Tie-up. 
A. Pedal 1, 2, 3, 4, twelve times over for main central rectangles. Change to 2. 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4, four times for 


zig-zag part (checks &c.). 


C. Entry = 1, 2, 3, 2, 1, 2, 3, 2,1 
4, 3, 2, 1, 4, 3, 2, 1. 
4, 3, 4, 1, 4, 3, 4. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 1, 2, 3, 4. 
D. (a) Raise heddles, as for machine weaving ; (6) lower heddles, as for hand-loom weaving. N.B.—Rod-heddles 
are raised. 
(a) Pedal: (6) Pedal: 
1 = heddles 1, 2 1 = heddles 3, 4 
2= , 4I,4 2= , 2,3 
3= , 23 3= , IL4 
4= , 3,4 4= , 1,2 


Actual pedalling is shown on diagram A. 

Warp is one colour. Weft in alternate shoots of a light and a dark colour. Warp ‘sett’ at 24 ends to the inch 
as stuff is now, probably ‘sett’ at 30 to the inch or thereabouts, allowing for shrinkage. As far as we can make out 
there are about 48 throws to the 4 inch, i.e. 96 to the inch. The weft is right-spun, the warp left-spun. 


ensured by using a loose weft and beating up hard, as for tapestry-weave. If only one weft 
is used, the result looks very like tapestry-weave. This is seen in our textile in the narrow, 
horizontal stripes between the bands of octagons, which may be all red, or all white, and 
so on, but which on dissection give the same repeats as the figured portions, and this is also 
the case with the broader band near the plaited border. When dissected, the border was 
found to consist of the looped ends of the warp, with four strands of three threads each 
twined through them, giving a chevron or plaited effect. This is identical with Beduin 
twined weave, so often used as a decoration on the borders of rugs or saddle-bags. Fig. 2 
G 
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shows a diagram of the border on Textile 1, and below, Beduin twined weave, with two, or 
four strands for comparison with it. This border must be the breast-beam end of the warp, 
i.e. the beginning of the weaving, because the weaving is so close to the plait. It is impossible 
to weave a warp right up to the end; it can indeed be darned up to the end, but even in 
primitive practice it is more usual to leave the warp-ends to form a fringe. In this case 
darning is out of the question because the pattern-weave is carried right up to the plait; 
though there is a band in plain colour next to it, as already said, it is not in plain weave. 
This proves that we have here the beginning of the weaving, and consequently that the 
warp must have been looped over the breast-beam, or, if not the breast-beam itself, a rod 
attached to it. Laura Start came to a similar conclusion with 
regard to a linen textile in the Bankfield Museum, Halifax.! She | I 7 LL L | 
describes the end of the cloth as ‘made firm by a plaited edge cae 

which is worked by two groups of threads, six in each, by weaving EEE lie 
them through the looped ends’, and comments on these loops as 
showing that the warp-threads ‘seem to have been looped over 
the beam as there are no ends’. 

Warps made directly on the loom-beams, or on pegs and sub- 
sequently passed on to the beams, or a rod tied to the beams, are 
characteristic of primitive weaving in many lands. The rod- 
heddles. which are the usual accompaniments of such warps, are 
made on the warp after it has been placed in position on the 









Fic. 2. Above: Textile No. 


beams. We cannot obtain absulute proof that Textile 1 had a 
warp of this class, for the piece is imperfect, and the warp-ends 
are missing, and even if present would probably not have been 


1: border in twined weave, 
showing the looped warp- 
ends. Below: Beduin twined 


in loops, as the usual primitive practice is to cut the warp-ends to weave. 

form a fringe; but one thing is certain, that the warp was not cut 

and passed through heddles to be tied on to the breast-beam as in our modern hand-looms. 
We have here something more primitive than that. 

The question then arises at what moment the twined weave forming the border was put 
in. It may have been put in as a weft at the commencement of the weaving, to slip up into 
the loops when the web was finished and taken off the loom, or it may have been put in 
through the loops after the web was taken off. Experiments have been made with both 
methods, and we find that the first method is much easier and gives a neater finish. 


Textile No. 2 
(Victoria and Albert Museum, London.) 

This textile (Pl. x) is in wool, the warp natural, the weft blue and red. The only piece 
preserved is small, and any dissection is therefore impossible; the work done was based 
mainly on the photographs. We find that it ean be woven in the same kind of way as 
Textile 1 on four heddles: Mrs. Griffiths has made the diagram shown in Fig. 3, and has 
given full directions for the weaving. 


THe WEAVE 
The weave in both these textiles, having a pattern in reverse, gives the appearance of a 
double weave, but this is an optical illusion. Ina given portion, for instance, the front will be 
white and the back blue, but the back colour, the blue, is actually present in front, concealed 
* Laura E. Start, Coptic Cloths (Bankfield Museum Notes), p. 27, Fig. 2b. 
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under the white, and the white at the back under the blue. In a true double weave the un- 
wanted colour would be on neither face, but floating in between. 
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Fic. 3. Textile No. 2. 
A: Plan of pattern. B: Diagram of woven material. C: Entry or thread- 
ing-up (four heddles entered as follows: 1, 1, 2. 3, 2, 1, 1, 4, 3,4). D: Tie-up: 
(a) for raising heddles; (4) for lowering heddles. 


(a) Pedal: (6) Pedal: 
1 = heddles 1, 2 = heddles 3, + 
2= , 3,4 Dis ys.) SD 
3= , 2,3 3= , Let 
= 1,4 t= ” 2.3 


Pedalling in both (a) and (4) = 1, 2, 3. 4, until change of colour is desired, 
then pedal 1, 2, 3, missing out 4, and then continue as before. Warp one 
colour. Weft two colours thrown in alternate shoots. 





Fic. 4. Navaho two-faced weave. 


(From Varaho Wearing, by C. A. Amsden. By 
kind permission of the author.) 


It is interesting that exactly the same procedure is used in Navaho weaving to produce 
the famous two-faced blankets, the weave of which, so long kept secret, has at last been 
discovered and described.t. A glance at the diagram of Navaho two-faced weave (Fig. 4) 
will show the similarity to the Coptic two-faced weave. It is produced on the simple Indian 
vertical loom by means of three rod-heddles and a shed-rod. But though the weave is so 


+ C, A. Amsden, Navaho Weaving, pp. 56-62 and Pl. 32. The problem of the weaving was first solved 
by Mr. F. K. Hinchman, of the South-West Museum. 
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similar the resulting textile is something quite unlike ours, Indian ingenuity being directed 
towards using the method to weave different patterns on the back and the front. 


Other textiles in similar weave 
Norwicu Museum 


There is a textile in Norwich from the Spurrell Collection which is almost identical with 
Textile 1. The weave, design, and colour are all similar, but it cannot be from the same piece, 
as the number of threads used in the patterns is different. Asnoselvedge or border is present, 
it throws no further light on the manner of weaving. 


University or Micuigan CoLLecTIon 


Four fragments of textiles in the Michigan Collection from Karanis (KOm Aushim) in 
the Fayyiim district of Egypt are described by Miss L. Wilson as draw-loom weaves.! These 
are Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19. the first three of which are figured on her Plate iii. No. 16 is a 
simple check, 17 has a design of oblongs and checks, 18 has lozenges alternating with hexa- 
gons. From the illustrations and description we think that these pieces are in a similar 
weave to that which we are studying here, and that Nos. 16 and 17 could be woven on 
four heddles and should not be classed as draw-loom weaves; 18 is more complicated and 
a decided opinion cannot be given on it. 

When we discussed this matter with Mr. T. Midgeley of the Chadwick Museum, who 
made the catalogue of the Kuranis textiles, he expressed the opinion that the simpler of 
these pieces could be woven on four heddles, and in a later letter, speaking of the more 
complicated pieces in the same class of weave, he was still averse to invoking the draw-loom 
to explain them. He said: ‘In a design repeating with such frequency across what was appa- 
rently a considerable area of cloth it is more probable that advantage was taken of multiple 
heddles which could be worked with regularity and ease, rather than that so many special 
threads as are involved in some of these designs were pulled up by hand’. 

Unfortunately the Karanis pieces are so small that not even one repeat of the pattern 
is given on any one of them, so that an exact draft could never be made from them. Yet 
these fragments are of great importance, for they are the first pieces in this two-faced weave 
that can, together with other interesting textiles found at Karanis, be ‘dated with com- 
parative certainty and exactness’. The textiles are not from graves, but from the rubbish 
of a town site which was in process of abandonment from the beginning of the fifth century 
A.D. The general dating is given by coins and papyri found in the small houses from which 
the scraps of textiles came. In Miss Wilson’s work Textile No. 16 is given as with coins of 
A.D. 277-450, and Nos. 17, 18. 19 are classed as fourth century, or fifth century to 460. This 
dating is of importance because, as Miss Wilson points out, the presence of these textiles 
gives evidence for a more evolved loom than those known to have existed at the period.? 


VicTORIA AND ALBERT MusEuUM 


Fourteen pieces are listed in the official catalogue, and three of them are illustrated on 
Pls. xxiv, xxv. Mr. Kendrick assigns twelve of them to the fourth century, which agrees 
very well with the evidence from Karanis. Two he thinks may be later, fifth to sixth century. 

* Lillian M. Wilson, Ancient Textiles from Egypt: Collection in the University of Michigan. 


* Op. cit., 13: ‘Whatever their provenience these pieces and those of twill weaving establish a terminus 
ante quem for the introduction of the horizontal loom.’ 
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These stuffs have been discussed by Mr. J. F. Flanagan.) who makes the interesting 
suggestion that in them we have the forerunners of Byzantine silks. He sees in them evidence 
for the use of the draw-loom method, but not in a well-developed form. *In some examples’, 
he says, ‘it seems very elementary indeed, the repeating unit of the pattern being arranged 
on only a few warp threads’. We have shown that in the case of our two textiles the theory 
that they were made with the draw-loom is unnecessary, but the most important of the 
textiles studied by Mr. Flanagan is of a more complex nature. This is Cat. No. 537, Reg. 
No. 243-1890, Pl. xxv. It is a complete piece in brown and buff wool, with patterns of 
octagons with wavy borders surrounding a bird, and with rosettes in the spaces between the 
octagons, all in reverse. Both selvedges are complete with fringes sewn to them, and the 
warp-ends are twisted into a cord as in a woollen textile at the Banktield Museum, Halifax, 
described by Laura Start.” 

A primitive feature of this cloth is that two small squares of purple tapestry are woven 
into it. Another peculiarity is that the cloth is woven sideways to the design, a feature seen 
in some other textiles of this class, as also often in Coptic tapestry-weave. 

Dissection is out of the question in this perfect and complete piece, and certamly must 
wait on the possibility of some fragment like it or the other more highly-patterned pieces 
becoming available for intensive study. 

Mrs. Gritliths has made what analyses she can from the fine photographs of the textile 
supplied by the Victoria and Albert Museum, and she considers the weave to be similar to 
that of the two textiles which form the subject of our article. While, however, she finds it 
possible to weave the octagons and borders on four heddles, she thinks that the birds must 
have been put in some other way, perhaps by some kind of draw-loom attachment. This 
attachment must have been of a most primitive kind, as the birds are not all alike, repeating 
differently throughout the length of the material. While, therefore, we have not solved the 
problem of this textile completely, we feel that we have carried the study a step farther in 
establishing its similarity to the four-heddle weave of Textile 1. 


Patterns 

The designs on all the pieces we have yet seen of this class of textile have a strong family 
likeness. They are all of a geometrical character—diapers of octagons, oblongs or rect- 
angles, hexagons, fret ornaments, lozenges. Of these the octagons seem by far the most 
popular. In the finer pieces they frame designs of birds, lions, antelopes, or hounds: one 
has the octagons interlaced by bands with a rudimentary guilloche ornament. These pat- 
terns are extremely like those on Byzantine mosaics: the octagons in mosaics usually frame 
a great variety of animals and figures, while in the textiles we have a repetition of the same 
figures, but the likeness is unmistakable. 

We can get no help from dating here, for this particular fashion in mosaic decoration 
extended over a long period, the earliest example we can cite being the newly discovered 
mosaic in the church at Bethlehem, believed to be of the time of Constantine, c. a.p. 332.3 
This has a fine interlaced fret design, with octagons, one vf which frames a cock with grapes, 
and another possibly a partridge. There are many other examples in the succeeding 
centuries. 

The examples nearest to the design of Textile 1—octagons framing rectangles, with a 

1 J. F. Flanagan, The Origin of the Drea Loom used in making By-antine silk, in Burlington Magazine, 
Vol. 35 (1919), October. with Plate showing Textile No. 243-1890 (V. and A.). 


2 Op. cit., 89. Textile E.G. 370. 
3 William Harvey, Structural Survey of the Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem (1935), Fig. 192. 
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filling of checks—noted by Miss D. Crowfoot, are on mosaics at Aquileia of the sixth century 
a.p., and at Grado, and in the Synagogue of Bét Alpha in Palestine. 


The technique of the Coptic two-faced weaves 


We have shown that the weave dissected out in Textile 1 can be reproduced on the 
modern horizontal hand-loom, with treadles and the aid of fourheddles. Isthis, then, a proof 
that such a loom was actually used for Textile 1? Or could it have been produced on a loom 
still more primitive than this, as is the Navaho weave ? 

It is quite conceivable that Textile 1 could have been made as in Navaho two-faced 
weave, by means of three rod-heddles and a shed-rod, on either of the ancient Egyptian 
looms, ?.e. the horizontal ground-loom of the Twelfth Dynasty and earlier, or the vertical 
loom of the Nineteenth Dynasty, or further, on the Greek warp-weighted loom, all three of 
which must have been in use in Egypt in the early centuries s.p. The primitive character 
of the warp is in favour of a primitive loom. Against it and in favour of a more advanced 
loom we must set the regularity of repeats and changes for pattern, and the large size of the 
piece, which had, as we have said, a breadth of over 85 cm. More decisive than this is the 
presence in this class of weave of the more complicated textiles, some of which cannot be 
woven on four heddles, and for which some weavers would suggest the use of a larger number 
of heddles, while others think that parts of the pattern require the use of some form of draw- 
loom attachment. This points in our view to the use of a horizontal loom with treadles, 
for on this only can many heddles or a draw-loom attachment be used profitably. There is 
little to be gained by multiplying heddles unless they can be controlled by treadles. Primi- 
tive weavers rarely use many heddles; occasionally they use three, as in the case of the 
Navaho and other Indians, while up to six are used on the Mexican belt-looms. It is not 
impossible to use more, but it is difficult to manipulate many rod-heddles on the horizontal 
ground-loom, and still more difficult on the vertical loom. More often one sees a multiplica- 
tion of shed- or laze-rods to achieve a complicated design, e.g. the Sea Dyak loom with five 
shed-rods, and the Manipur loom with twenty, both in the Pitt-Rivers Museum; even more 
are used on looms in Ceylon. Shed-rods are preferred because they can be easily inserted, 
taken out, and reinserted to continue or change the pattern as desired, tedious as such a 
procedure is. It is possible in these ways, and with the addition of finger technique, to pro- 
duce all manner of patterns on primitive looms, but under such conditions all-over repeating 
patterns are naturally rare, and effort is expended rather on bands and borders. 

These considerations incline us to think that the two-faced textiles were woven on a 
horizontal loom with treadles. 

But if this was so, we must admit that in the case of Textile 1, and probably other 
pieces, the old method of warping persisted, and that heddles capable of being controlled 
by treadles were made upon the warp when in position on the beam. A possible type might 
have been the heddle still used on the pit-treadle looms of the Sudan and Upper Egypt. 
It is made of a double set of loops, an upper and a lower, the upper of which may be thought 
of as the original rod-heddle, the lower as a duplicate set added for the treadles.1 This is 
speculative, but a probable step in the evolution of the loom in Egypt. 


Dating and Provenance 
The earliest occurrence of these textiles is given by M. Gayet, who found them used as 
cushions under the heads of ‘portrait mummies’ of the second and third centuries at 
* Crowfoot, Weaving and Spinning in the Sudan, in Sudan Notes and Records, April 1921, p. 33 and 
Fig. 7. 
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Antinoe.? Later we have the certain dating of the Karanis fragments to the fourth cen- 
tury a.p., to which century also Mr. Kendrick would assign most of the pieces at South 
Kensington. It would be extremely interesting if some comparison could be made between 
the earlier and the later pieces to see if there is any development in technique, but we have 
had no opportunity to study material in Paris or elsewhere abroad. 

There is some disagreement as to whether these textiles should be regarded as Egyptian 
or as foreign importations. Mr. Flanagan, for instance, commenting particularly on the 
tapestry panels of delicate geometrical type which are woven into some of the figured wool 
materials in South Kensington, concludes that they are ‘undoubtedly the work of an Egypto- 
Roman weaver’.? Miss Wilson. on the other hand, regards the Karanis fragments, on grounds 
of their technical excellence and rarity, as being of foreign origin.? 

We hoped that we might find some definite support for one or other of these theories 
from an examination of the thread from which the textiles are woven. The thread of ancient 
Egyptian textiles ix usually left-spun, a characteristic also of the spinning of the present day, 
both in Egypt and the Sudan, where the hand-spindle is still in use. That is to say, when 
the roll on the thigh is practised, the roll is from thigh to knee in spinning and vice versa 
in doubling, and this must have also been the fashion in antiquity. When working on the 
textiles from the tombs at Palmyra. however. M. Pfister found that the thread of the true 
purple and other Syrian woollens was right-spun.?- This method was noted by one of us at 
Palmyra recently. and also in Trans-Jordan, among the Beni Hasan and other weaving 
tribes, where the roll, when practised, is from knee to thigh in spinning and vice versa in 
doubling. This must have been the ancient Syrian fashion, as far as the evidence from 
Palmyra goes. 

In our group of textiles we found only left-spun thread in the three South Kensington 
pieces (i.e. our Textile 2 and the two pieces with birds in octagons, T. 243-1890 and 5304- 
1890) while Textile 1. though it has a right-spun weft, has also a left-spun warp. The number 
of examples is here too small to give a conclusive result, but it does not seem to point to 
other than an Egyptian origin. 

This origin would be certain (and. we may add, the date would be carried back to the 
first century) if these weaves could be identified with the polymita which according to Pliny 
were introduced in Alexandria.2 What polymita mneans is uncertain; it is sometimes trans- 
lated ‘many threads’ or ‘many leashes’, but these translations seem meaningless, for all 
textiles have many threads and all heddles many leashes. We would suggest that the 
expression really means a material woven with ‘many heddles’; the words piros. piroe 
are actually used for the heddle in Crete at the present day. We have already given reasons 
for thinking that a number of heddles implhes the use of treadles, and Pliny may here have 
been recording a notable advance in weaving—the introduction of the treadle-loom in this 
part of the world, or the coming of * foot-power’ as Edward Worst calls it, which alone makes 
these repeating patterns easy to produce. 


1 Guimet,. Portraits, Pl. iii. ° Flanagan, op. cit., 172. 3 Wilson, op. cit., 13. 

+R. Pfister, Textiles de Palmyre, 38, n., also Nouveaux Textiles de Palmyre, 39. The terms ‘right-spun’ 
and ‘left-spun’ are not used in the same sense by all writers. In this article ‘left-spun’ =‘S-twisted’, and 
‘right spun’ =‘Z-twisted’. (This designation of the twist direction by the letters S and Z, the central 
portions of these letters showing the direction of the twist, has been recently accepted in the textile 
industry, by international agreement.) We here use ‘right-spun’ in the same sense as one speaks of a 


right-handed screw. 
5 Pliny, V.H., 8. 196: ‘Plurimis vero liciis texere quae polymita appellant Alexandria instituit, 
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GRAECO-ROMAN LAMPS FROM EGYPT 
By F. W. ROBINS 


No country has yielded so much material for the reconstruction of its ancient life as Egypt 
and, if pottery lamps of the native dynastic periods are conspicuous by their absence (or, 
more probably, unidentified), this fact is balanced by the enormous number of pottery 
lamps of the Ptolemaic and Roman epochs found in that area. A large number of these are 
lamps of typical and normal Greek and Roman forms, but an even larger number are more 
or less peculiar to Egypt in form and design, though presenting a wide diversity of both in 
their details. 

Leaving aside the unmistakably Greek lamps (forms 21-47 of Walters’s Catalogue of 
Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum) and the true Roman lamps, the essentially 
Egyptian types may be broadly divided into two large groups—those approximating more 
or less closely to Greek types (forms 48-55, British Museum classification) and lamps of 
a more or less ovoid, convex-topped form of the ‘frog motif’ type and types approximating 
thereto. Both groups are usually without handles, a feature which, in the case of the later 
examples in particular, marks a divergence of development from most of the contemporary 
lamps of the Mediterranean areas, which, while losing the neat little ring-handle of the true 
Roman lamp, usually retain a stub-handle or thumb-piece at the back; this occasionally, but 
not often, appears in the Egyptian lamps. 

The dating of the first group appears to be a matter of controversy. Sir Flinders Petrie, 
in Roman Ehnasya, 8-9, seems to regard the lamps of this group as, in some cases at least, 
later than the ‘frog’ types and as belonging generally to the third or fourth century a.p. 
The British Museum catalogue, on the other hand, classes some of them, especially the 
‘delphiniform’ types, as definitely of the first century B.c. (pp. xxi-xxil). Taken on the 
whole, the evidence from the lamps themselves, apart from any question of their provenance 
or the associations of their discovery, seems to be more strongly on the side of the earlier 
than of the later dating. For instance, the nozzle forms of the group as a whole are distinctly 
Greek in style, being either lozenge-shaped (rarely), ‘splayed’ (a very typical Greek form 
which is common in these lamps), or with upturned circular orifices—shapes generally 
associated with the second and first centuries B.c. Certainly the persistence of the Greek 
nozzle in Egypt later than elsewhere is not impossible, but it would be rather remarkable, 
in view of the facts that it disappears after the earlier part of the first century A.D. in other 
parts of the Roman Empire and is not present in the ovoid, frog, and allied forms, in which, 
indeed, in most cases, there is no markedly projecting nozzle at all. Again, all these Greek 
forms of the first group have long or longish ‘necks’ leading to the nozzle or wick-hole itself, 
such as are more commonly associated with Greek than with Roman forms. Nor do the 
makers’ marks appear on the more nearly Greek forms. On the other side of the case, there 
are one or two points which lend a certain amount of colour to the arguments for later dating. 
One is the fact that one form of lamp combines the frog motif with a projecting nozzle 
having a blunt terminal (though usually not so markedly Greek in form as the splayed and 
circular nozzles) and another is that, in rare cases (including one in the author’s collection) 
such lamps have the stub- or thumb-handle which is a recognized sign of a comparatively 
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late lamp, not earlier than the third century 4.p. (e.g. lamp No. 8 on PI. 1, of Mond and Myers, 
The Bucheum). Taking everything into consideration, however. the author is inclined to the 
view that the majority of these lamps are Ptolemaic, though they may well have persisted 
side by side with the true Roman lamp well into the Christian era, just as the primitive 
saucer lamp appears in the Romano-Egyptian excavations in the Bucheum. 

The second group may be more unreservedly ascribed to the third century a.p.. with 
some later examples, as given by Petrie, op. cit., 9, 10. This group is very distinctively 
Egyptian. with no parallels elsewhere, and whereas the lamps of the first group are usually 
red or black in colour those of the second are most commonly white or grey—though the 
hybrid frog type with semi-Greek nozzle already referred to is more usually in red ware. 

Already, before the third century of our era, Egyptian lamp factories seem to have de- 
lighted in abnormal forms. a large proportion of the *face* lamps of Roman date being from 
them! (Alexandria being suggested as a particular source), and it is possible that one of the 
commonest and most typical ‘breakaways’ of Roman Egypt was suggested. in the first 
instance, by the ‘animal’ lamps, inasmuch as some of these show an animal, not as the body 
of the lamp itself but in relief on the lamp (see the mouse example, Pl. x1. 20). Taking these 
as connecting-links (and bearing in mind that the ‘face’ lamps take the same course, as 
evidenced by three other lamps illustrated?—see especially the ovoid form like the ‘frog’ 
lamps) there is indicated a possible line of transition to the ‘frog’ type lamp. which Petrie, 
op. cit., 10, attributes to the third century a.D. in the first instance. A possible objection 
to this reasoning is that Petrie dates the lamps showing the whole frog as later than the 
more numerous examples in which only the head and limbs are shown, op. cit., 9. While it 
is true that a number of lamps of the ‘whole frog’ type may be comparatively late in the 
development of such lamps. the natural order of things seems to suggest that some examples 
of this complete representation, at any rate, preceded the conventional abbreviation. (The 
‘frog’ lamps with the Greek connexions are, however, generally with part representations— 
sometimes the legs only—and these would appear to be early forms.) Incidentally, Petrie 
remarks, op. cit.. 9, that it is strange that the frog never has the mouth forming the wick- 
hole: this, however, is in line with most of the ‘abnormal’ face and animal lamps of the 
classical type, in which the spout or nozzle is almost invariably independent of the features. 

Generally speaking, the frog lamps and their relatives are more or less ovoid in form, but 
the Greek spouted form already mentioned is roughly *D’ shape, with a short spout project- 
ing from the straighter ‘front’ of the lamp. The lamps of this latter form are usually 
decorated with what Petrie, op. cit.. 10. describes as the ‘corn’ motif and constitute his 
‘frog and corn’ group. The frog itself, as mentioned, op. cit.. 10, is usually taken to be an 
emblem of resurrection: might it not have been emblematic of the great river which was and 
is the very life-blood of Egypt ? 

Professor Petrie has drawn up, op. cit., 5-7, a detailed classification of Romano-Egyptian 
lamps. Such a classification is not an easy matter with the numbers of differing but 
apparently contemporary types among the thousands of such lamps in existence (and the 
numerous ‘crosses’ in design and form); they are probably the commonest of all pottery 
lamps extant, not even excepting comparatively modern survivals of primitive forms. 
Petrie enumerates. in all. 25 groups (based on over a thousand examples) plus a number un- 
classed; excluding lamps which are. or approximate to. true Roman lamps or which show 
extraneous influence, the markedly Eyvptian groups of his classification number sixteen. 


1 More than half the ‘face’ lamp» uf which the provenance is ziven in the British Museum catalogue 
are from Exvpt. 
2 Pl. xi, Nos. 19, 22, and 23. 
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Even these, however, include a number of lamps of ‘dolphin’ (delphiniform) type which may 
belong to the Greek classification of Mr. Walters (op. cit.) but which Professor Petrie, as 
already stated, connects with types which he dates as third or fourth century B.c. With all 
due respect to so eminent an authority, the Petrie system of classification seems far from 
satisfactory, based as it is largely on decorative motifs, with the actual basic form of the 
lamp relegated, in many of the groups, to a secondary or even non-essential position and 
the form of the nozzle (generally a significant feature in detecting origins and dates) totally 
ignored. Such a system means that lamps of similar form are put into different groups and 
that some of the groups contain lamps of widely differing forms divorced from their relatives. 
It also runs completely counter to the methods adopted by Mr. Walters and by Herr Finck 
for Roman lamps (see the British Museum catalogue already quoted) and thus renders 
difficult any correlation of the classifications. 

The author’s first group is more or less covered by Petrie (who dates most of them to the 
fourth century a.D.) under his categories “W’ (Wreath)—some of his examples in this group 
being of true Roman form, ‘K’ (Echinus)—some of which, according to his illustrations in 
Roman Ehnasya, have the ovoid body of the frog type while others, the majority, are Greek 
in form, ‘O’ (Round-bodied), ‘8S’ (Shouldered), ‘V’ (Delphiniform), ‘U’ (Radiate), and *L’ 
(Loop). groups ‘8’, “V’, and ‘U’ being fairly homogeneous. Most of the lamps have long 
nozzles and are in red ware or (less frequently) black. They have round or ‘D’-shaped bodies 
and convex (domed) tops of late Greek style. 

The author's second group covers lamps never found outside Egypt. It includes the frog 
type and a number of other lamps of similar general form (ovoid, with convex top), usually 
in a grey or drab clay. Professor Petrie classifies most of them under ‘F’ (Frog lamps), ‘E’ 
(frog and corn), ‘D’ (corn and palm), ‘J’ (joint types). ‘A’ (Arm), ‘B’ (Boss), ‘Y’ (Deep- 
cut) and ‘X’ (Ankh and Cross). The last-named usually have an incised cross of the ‘Tau’ 
type—a Coptic form which seems to be derived from a confusion or amalgamation of the 
cross and the old Egyptian ‘ankh’ symbol of everlasting life. 

A third and late group covers a number of elongated pear- or shoe-shaped lamps with 
grooves to the nozzles. which are closely analogous to Syrian and Palestinian types but are 
usually rather narrower in proportion to their length than the latter. These are commonly 
in brown or red ware, unglazed. They are both later and less typically Egyptian than the 
first two groups. 

With all diffidence, but bearing in mind the objections to the Petrie ‘motif’ method of 
classification, the author would venture to put forward the following alternative general 
classification for the typically Egyptian lamps of the Graeco-Roman era, illustrated on Pl. 
xi by specimens from his own collection. The numbers refer to the lamps shown on PI. xi. 


First Grove 


A. Flattish round body, long nozzle with splayed terminal. (Generally, Petrie’s round- 
bodied types.) No. 1. 

B. Double convex body, long nozzle splaved at end. (Usually of the Petrie ‘radiate’ type 
lamp.) A very common form of the Greek group. No. 2. 

C. ‘Delphiniform’ lamp with single projection at side, double convex body, splayed nozzle. 
(This can be related to Walters’s form 48.) No. 3. 

D. Filattish body, projection at each side. generally with splayed nozzle, often with ‘wreath’ 
motif. (Petrie’s ‘Spur’ form.) No. 4. 

KE. Flattish round body with ‘shoulders’ at end next to nozzle; nozzle splayed or plain. 
(Petrie’s ‘Shouldered’ form.) No. 5. 


Plate XI 
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Pear-shaped double convex body, usually (but not invariably) with rounded nozzle. 
‘Echinus’ motif, with palmette behind nozzle. No. 6. 


. Shallow ‘D’-shaped body, slightly convex top, round nozzle, with volutes. (Near- 


Roman). No. 7. 


SEconD GROUP 
Double convex body (round) with a shorter nozzle (blunt ended) than the more purely 
Greek types. This form is usually, but not invariably, in red or brown ware. Generally, 
Petrie’s ‘frog and corn’ motif group. No. 8. 


. Flat ‘flask ’-shaped body, very little projection to spout, ‘corn and palm’, ‘arm’, and 


‘frog’ motifs. No. 9. 

Rounder and deeper body than “K’, convex top, slightly projecting spout, ‘frog’ motif. 
No. 10. 

Similar shape, ‘corn and palm’ motifs, with knobs, on convex top. No. 11, 

Similar shape with knob ornament only. No. 12. 

Pear-shaped, no projection to nozzle, which is a simple hole at the narrow end. Some- 
times with ‘frog’ motif. No. 13. 

Ovoid, no projection to nozzle, ‘frog’, ‘corn and palm’ motifs. Very numerous. 
No. 14. 

Ovoid, with raised rim around filling-hole, and stub-handle behind latter. Petrie’s‘ Ankh 
and Cross’ type but also includes deep-cut examples with frogs. No. 15. 

Narrow ovoid form body, no projection to spout. Decoration includes degenerate frogs, 
faces, and other motives. No. 16. 

Quite oval form of body, double convex, no projecting spout, no decoration except for 
‘C’-shaped ridges near nozzle which may be crude attempts to copy volutes. No. 17. 


THIRD GROUP 
Usually almond form, handled, groove to nozzle. A late type running up to the seventh 


or eighth century 4.D., and connecting with types from Syria, etc. No. 18. 
vel , LS. & (lee 
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REGISTRATION OF A CHIROGRAPH OF SALE 
(P. HARR. 143) 


By H. J. BELL 


P. Harr. 148 is described by the editor of the volume as ‘Portion of the beginning of a 
lease of land’. It is clear, however, from the formulae (e.g. 1. 11 and particularly azezpa .[ in 
1, 15) that it is not a lease but a sale. Searching for parallels which might help to complete 
in some degree the very imperfect text, [ have noted some obvious emendations or restora- 
tions which it seems worth while to record here. Several points remain very obscure 
(for me), though it is possible that longer consideration or a more extended search would 
elucidate these also. The following notes may nevertheless be useful, though they make no 
pretence to be a final treatment of a document which is of greater interest than appears at 
first sight. 

The editor does not assign the papyrus to any particular reign, but what is left of the 
dating clause shows that the Emperor was Diocletian. The lines were clearly long, but to 
insert the name of Maximian would make their length unusually great. Probably, therefore, 
the date may be taken as the first year, before Maximian was associated with Diocletian in 
the Empire; and very possibly neither of the titles Bperavyixod Meyiorov Teppavicod Meyiorov 
occurred. To supply the usual formula of date and place in |. 1 requires 89 letters in the 
final lacuna, exclusive of the month date. Aauzpa, Aapnporarn, and ’OgupuvyyirGv may have 
been abbreviated, but it seems unsafe to reckon with less than 80 letters in the final lacuna 
of each line; more probably the average length is to be taken as from 90 to 100. The letters 
required in ], 2 number, indeed, only 33, but no doubt this was a short line, ending the 
prescript, while the body of the document began with a new line, |. 3. 

Thave called the document a sale, but strictly speaking it appears to be not this but the 
expaptupyots of a chirograph of sale, like P. Oxy. 1208, 1562. With the former of these two 
papyri it may have a closer kinship than its legal nature. It refers to the same place, and 
there are sufficient resemblances of nomenclature to suggest that the parties to the two 
documents belonged, at least in part, to the same family or families. It must be confessed, 
however, that my hypothesis of an exuaprvpynois cannot be regarded as absolutely certain 
while ll. 4-7 remain so obscure. The formulae must, apparently, have differed in some 
degree from those in the two parallel documents ; in particular there seems to be insufficient 
room in 1. 5 for the clause As povaydv abGevrixov KTA., which J have accordingly omitted in my 
specimen transcript below, but which does not seem to be an indifferent part of the formula. 

In an éxpaprvpyots the purchaser's is the first personal name to be looked for. The vendors 
in this case were Thonis and Isidorus (1. 15). The purchaser's name occurs in 1. 3 but is 
obscured in the edition by a failure to divide the name from the patronymic. The editor, 
after Oarpijros, reads d:aAA[, which is obscure as it stands. Perhaps the purchaser, though 
not described as a minor, was represented by a proxy, and I would tentatively suggest 8.’ 
*Adf{oGros. The four following lines are obscure to me. Somewhere in them must come the 
beginning of the copy of the chirograph. I would suggest, hesitatingly, that it be looked for 
at the end of 1.5. In 1. 4 ‘Hop[cJov, read by the editor, is a most unconvincing name. Is it 
possible that it conceals the formula jv z[plod[Gevto? Or are we to suppose that the docu- 
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ment was framed on somewhat different lines from the two referred to and that js a[p]o€[Oevro 

. . avtiypadov trdéxerat is to be read? Further, I have thought of no convincing explana- 
tion (though hypotheses of a kind might be advanced) for the uccusative warépa “Apo in 
1. 4; and finally it is unusual to find vids (1. 5) or matpds (1. 7). 

I give below a tentative restoration of so much of the document as seems reasonably 
clear. The wording of such deeds, especially at this period, varies considerably, particular 
phrases being inserted or omitted at the caprice of the writer, and my supplements must be 
regarded, in most cases, merely as indicating the probable sense, in no way as an attempt 
to reproduce the actual wording. I have indicated by «7A. passages in which it seems 
hazardous to make any definite suggestion. 


TEXT 
1["Erovs mpwrov Adtox|paétopos Kaioapos Tatou AdpyAlov Ovad[epiov Avoranriavod EvoeBods 
Ettvyois SeBaoros (month) év rH ayud ev 7H Aaumpa Kal Aapmpotdtyn "Okvpuyyirav wdAEe 
p : \ 
*2rt AdpnAtov ’Ayabe]ivou tot Kat ‘Qpvyévous dcxoAoup[evov wry ayopavopetov kal prnpoveiou. 
3*Quodroye? AdprAtos| ’Apodris ’Apiov pnt(pos) Oatpiros bv >AN[obros(?) KTA. exapru- 
petobat TH €avtod tiwrjpuare Krh, 4(c, 15 letters) z]arépa “Apiov Ilavoipios Fy (?) 7 plod[Gevro(?) 
atte Adprrdior OGvis KTA. 3(c. 13 letters) Atolvvaiou vids 6 Kai "Ayabos Aaipwv émucfexdy- 
pévos amo kbps [laképry ididypadov mpaaw (date), As dvtiypadov badKerar. AdpyjAror Oars 
~ tal ~ 2 A , t ~ la 7 a? , 
8708 deivos wnz(pos) TalBAros amo Kbps ITaxépkn tis [ue(ons) to(mapyxias) rob "O€upuyxitou 
vonod Kat Iatdwpos KTA. 7(c. 16 letters)] tatpos Aidvuou Lapamiwvos kaz[ KrtA. bv ?AAAOd- 
tos(?) 8rod deivos pent (pds) Ta|yovodros dro Tis adr hs mdAEws. Sp[ohoyobpen(??) mempaévat 
> ‘ a ~ i ¢ a / 
Got Kal TapaKkexwpnkévat amo Tob viv els TOV GmrarTa xpdvov THY bmdpxovaay uty %Ept KOMLNY 
Tlaxép|knv iSuwtixis dpovpay play jywov [is yeiroves KTA., TysAs THs Madris apovpas puds 
~ ‘ >? , ~ a , 3 x 
H]utcous THVv ovprredwvnpnevnv (sic) mplos GAAjAous Spaxpav I, ds abroht avéoyopnev Tapa 
~ “a ‘ ‘4 > , \ ~ lol 
god Sia Myeypds ex wAnpouls. Kpativ ody (ce) Kal Kuptedew adv exyd[vors Kal Tots apa cob 
~ z - ~ € Lg a , 
petadnpbopévois Tis mpoKeyevyns apovpas puds Tyicous, jv Twapedueba cor Kabapav dd Te 
~ lod ~ ‘ ‘ aN \ 3 $. ¥. ~ ‘ ~ / 
yewpytas "Baowus Kal odova}<fjs vis Kal mavros etdous Kat did ogiAl fs Kal xaroxijs mons 
Snuocias Te Kai SwriKis Kal dd TOv brep GAAwy Terovpevwy Snpociv Kal éemuAacpav Kal 
emt Buepispdv mavtoiwy €lws Tod éveotaros Kai abtod rob eveot&ro[s mpuitov etovs, avTa 
8¢ tov Kal” ofov Sijmore Tpdrov erehevodpevov 7) Eurronadpevov Tis adtis dpovpas pds 7yuloous 
7) olov Hénmote pépous adzi]s endvaykes an[oorn|oopev tapaxphya tlais judy adray (or 
¢ ~ a ° iF ~ 
€avtav) Sardvats xabamep ex dixns. Kupia 7 mpdois xtX. (ce. 16 letters)] Adp(yAcor) OGues 


12 1" , . , 
Kat Loidwpos mempax| apev Kat TIAPAKEKWPTKALLEV KTA. 


NOTES 


1. If La was written for tous zpaérov, and AdpyAiov in |. 2 and AdpyAtos in |. 38 were 
abbreviated, the initial lacunae throughout are smaller, and certain words supplied at the 
beginnings of lines must be moved to the ends of the preceding lines. Again, if é 79 dyud 
was omitted and Aapump/ cai Aaprp/ OF wéAe was written, room could be found for Bpevay- 
vx00 Meytarov Ieppavixo6 Meyiorov or one of these titles. 

7. Not xaz[odcou, since the document is from Oxyrhynchus. 

8. dulodAoyotper: ed. dulddrepo. If the latter is right the formulae of sale must be 
shortened. 

11. The parallels suggest BeBatav Kai xaSapdy, but this would make the line rather long. 
12. dép dAAwv (see P. Oxy. 1208, 21) is not a necessary supplement. 
14. dz[oory]ooperv: this seems certain; ed. am[odw looper. 
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TRANSLATION 


[First year of Impe]rator Caesar Gaius Aurelius Valferius Diocletianus Pius Felix Augustus, 
(month), in the street, in the illustrious and most illustrious city of the Oxyrhynchites, before Aurelius 
Agath]inus also called Horigenes, lessee [of the agoranomeion and mnemoneion. Aurelius} Amounis 
son of Arius, his mother being Thatres, [acknowledges] through All[ous(?) ... that he deposes 
at his own valuation . . .] father, Arius son of Pausiris, to the [autograph contract of sale, (date)], 
which [the Aurelii Thonis . . . ] son of Dionysius also called Agathos Daimon [of the village of 
Pakerke] concluded(?) [with him, a copy of which is appended. We, Aurelius Thonis son of X, 
his mother being Ta bes, of the village of Pakerke in the [middle toparchy of the Oxyrhynchite nome 
and Aurelius Isidorus ...] father, Didymus son of Sarapion, [ ... through Allous(?) son of X, 
his mother being Ta]monous, of the same city. We acknowledge(?) [that we have sold and ceded 
to you from now for all time the] one and a half aroura of private land [belonging to us in the 
village of Paker]ke, [the boundaries of which are... , the price of the said one and a] half 
[aroura] being the [z drachmas] mutually agreed be[tween us, which we have received herewith 
from you in full, in hand down.] You shall therefore possess and own [the aforementioned one and 
a half aroura] with your descendants [and successors, and we will warrant it free from the culti- 
vation of royal and usiac] land and every category and from [all] debt [and lien, public and private, 
and from all public dues and requisitions and quotas paid for other purposes] up to and including 
the present [first year. And whosoever shall in any way whatsoever proceed against or lay claim to 
the said one and a half aroura or any part of it whatsoever] we will of necessity and at once repel 
[at our own costs, as if in consequence of a legal decision. The sale is valid... ] We Aurelius 
Thonis and Aurelius Isidorus have sold [and ceded... 


THE SCORPION IN GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
By MARCUS N. TOD 


Js the inscriptions and papyri of Graeco-Roman Egypt we find repeated references to the 
danger presented to health, and even to life itself, by the scorpions which infested the coun- 
try at that period! and are by no means negligible at the present day. These references 
seem to me to be worth collecting, all the more so because none of them is mentioned in the 
detailed and interesting article which Steler has recently devoted to the scorpion in the 
ancient world, its diffusion, its varieties, its place in popular belief, and its representations 
in ancient art (PW, 1 a, 1801-10). 

(1) Among the Greek mummy-labels preserved in the Egyptian Department of the State 
Museums at Berlin is one, edited by F. Krebs (Z 48 32 (1894). 47, No. 36; ef. G. Lefebvre, 
BCH 27 (1903), 870-1, P. Perdrizet, Rev. ét. ane. 23 (1921), 283) and subsequently by F. 
Preisigke (SB, 1209), recording the death of a certain Apollonius from the sting of a scorpion. 

"Arrows Ed|ceBods pyt(pos) Taprtros | érededrncev b7d oxopmiov | ev TH wjow 
’ Avrodwapiddos. 
‘Apollonius, son of Eusebes and Tamis, died by a scorpion in the island of Apolinarias.’ 


(2) A second, somewhat similar record is engraved on a limestone stela found in the 
Christian necropolis of Tehneh (Acoris). It was published by G. Lefebvre, first in BCH 27 
(1903), 870, No. 101, and later in his Recueil des inserr. gr.—chrét. d’ Egypte, 120, and was 
assigned by him to the fifth or sixth century a.p. He states (Recueil, loc. cit.) that it is in the 
Museum at Alexandria, but I can find no trace of it in E. Breccia’s Isertzioni greche e latine. 


Abp. ’App|dviov kpov|otis bx6 oj Kopriov np|Pndry. Edypdye. 
‘Aurelius Ammonius was carried off, struck by a scorpion. Be of good cheer!’ 


The engraver, or his patron, was illiterate and also careless. “Awuoov must stand for 
*Appdvios and Kpovoris for xpovabeis, for I cannot accept Lefebvre’s view that Kpodozis is 
the name of Ammonius’ father or mother. nor yet the alternative proposal of xpovorts 
(xpovorys, crustarius, mosaicist) put forward by P. Perdrizet (Rev. et. anc. 13 (1911), 234; 
93 (1921), 283), who compares the death of a lion-hunter by a scorpion’s sting commemo- 
rated by Agathias in Anth. Pal. vu, 578. “Hpwarn, too. must represent ypaaodn, ypmdxhn, 
or Hpmdyn, ‘was carried off’. ‘Apzdlw is frequently used in metrical epitaphs to describe 
a sudden and tragic death, especially in youth, as in IG vy. 1. 733: 


potpa yap ovd€ yornv ovhopery TOPE LOL, 
adv He inves Tpiocav yprakev adeAdar 
pntpos Te yAvKepyis Koupidins 7° addxou, 
(‘For accursed fate did not even grant me offspring, but cruelly carried me off from my three 
brothers and my sweet mother and my wedded wife’), 


2 In his study of the light thrown on Egypt by the astrological literature F. Cumont draws a vivid 
picture of the insecurity of life in the country, and calls attention to the frequency in the relevant texts of 
such words as @npisBpwros. OnpidtAnxtos, and Onpiddnxros (L Egypte des Astrologues, 61). 
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Gr 
for) 


or ibid. 1186. |: 
TEeVTE [ole Kat béK? erov 6 Bapods pizos Wpmace Moi[ pay, 


( Fifteen years old, the Fates’ grievous thread of destiny carried thee off’), 
or in Il. 11-12 of the same collection of epigrams (cf. also I. 18): 


“Arradov axpdlovta xalA]ov Kat ypyorév édnBov 
jpracev 7 taxu7) Motpa mpos afavatous. 
(Swift Fate carried off to the immortals Attalus in his prime, a fair and good vouth.’) 


With the use of the word xpovw to describe the action of the scorpion we may compare 
Aelian’s account in Hist. dnim., x, 4: efvar wév 76 ddppakov Kai tixrecOar évTaiba, dua dé 
7H Kpovoe. mpotévar dia Tod Kévtpou Kat éxpety (‘There the poison resides and is produced, 
but when the blow is delivered it proceeds through the sting and is emitted’). 


(3) In his commentary on No. 1 Krebs edited (loc. cit.) a sandstone stela with rounded 
top, found at Abydos and mentioned by Letronne (Recueil, 1, 112); it also is in the 
Egyptian Department of the State Museums at Berlin (No. 2134). The script is ‘careless 
and sloping’. It belongs to a much earlier date than No. 2 and gives us a fuller account of 
a death similarly caused.t 

Knreordtpas Mévesvos. | TToAvoteotarn xaipe, | dxAfe@]s Kal dxpirws | Bratwe Pavdrwr 
amo||> AwAvia, avaki[w]s THs xpylotétyTos: wAnyeioa yap | d76 aKkopmiov ev THL Tpds 
tae | dper Opumeiwr rie Sexadrye | ToG Owd tod (érovs) dy’ ||!° dpas e€’, petipAAage 
The wa’. 

“(Tomb) of Cleopatra, daughter of Menon. Farewell,...... , thou who hast perished ingloriously 
and indiscriminately by a violent death, unworthily of thy goodness; for stung by a scorpion in 
the sanctuary of Thripis by the hill on the tenth day of Thoth in the 38th year at the 5th hour, she 
passed away on the 11th.’ 


Krebs wrote KAcotatpés Mévwvos moAvotectarn, regarding KXeomarpas as a nominative 
or a vocative; I prefer with Preisigke, who republished the text without comment in SB, 1267, 
and with Zingerle (see below) to interpret it as a genitive, though I am tempted to write 
Kneordrpa{s}. Cleopatra was stung by a scorpion at the fifth hour on the tenth day of Thoth 
in the 38th vear (almost certainly, to judge by the character of the writing. of Augustus’ 
reign), 1.e. on September 7, a.p. 8. and died on the following day.? The rapidity with which 
the poison did its work perhaps intensified the tragedy, for according to Pliny (Nat. Hist., 
XI, 25. $6) scorpions lenta per triduum morte interficiunt, though Aelian reports (Hist. Anim., 
x, 23) that the sting of a particularly large and venomous species found in the neighbourhood 
of Coptos was immediately fatal, év7wy oKxopmiwy évtabia peyéGe pev peyiotwy mAnyy dé 
o€uTatwr Treipa ye jv ofadrepwrdtwr (maicavtes yap avatpotot mapaxyphua). Pliny maintains 
(loe. cit.) that for maidens the sting was invariably and for women generally fatal, but that 
men died only if stung in the early morning, when the poison is at its full strength. 


* With characteristic promptitude and courtesy Prof. G. Klaffenbach has answered my questions about 
this text, himself made a transcript of it, and secured for me a photograph of the stone; to him and to 
the Museum authorities I tender my warmest thanks. The transcript and photograph show drefi[w]s in 
1. 5 instead of Krebs's dvagiws, and per7#AAace in 1. 10 instead of pevHAAage, while they confirm the conclusion 
Thad formed in the light of the evidence collected below, that zAyyeica, not mAayeioa, was written in 1. 6; 
part of the right-hand vertical stroke of the H is still plainly discernible. 

* So Krebs. P, Perdrizet (Rev. et. ane. 23 (1921), 284) holds that 77 ta’ (1. 10) = rhe &Sexdrm (sc. Spar), 
and that death occurred within six hours: this is attractive, but the change of case is somewhat against it. 
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J. Zingerle has recently discussed this inscription afresh (Jahreshefte 30 (1936-7), Bei- 
blatt, 143-5: ef. Suppl. Epigr. Graec. 8 (1938), 807). He thinks that woAvoreorarn (1. 2), 
of which Krebs offered no explanation and in which Perdrizet (Rer. ét. ane. 23 (1921), 284) 
saw a corruption of zoAuvafeorary, is intended to represent wzoAureAcordzy,! and he otters 
(note 18) numerous examples of similar errors. In ]. 8 he would substitute Ope<yy>{chetwe 
for the Opiumeiw? of Letronne, Krebs, Perdrizet, and van Herwerden (Lez. suppl.* 675, 
1480), but this proposal must, I think, be rejected, despite the impressive array of examples 
adduced to illustrate the confusion of [and JT by ancient stonemasons and the insertion 
of a parasitic «. It is true that the word Opimceiov does not occur elsewhere, but the reading 
is clear and the meaning unmistakable. "Das Opimefov’, commented Krebs, ‘ist ein Heilig- 
tum der neben dem Gotte Min in Panopolis verehrten Gottin Tripe’, and this view has been 
aceepted without question by Perdrizet and van Herwerden. The formation of the word is 
exactly analogous to that of *AvouBtetov, "Ametov, BovBaorteior, Iovetov, Sapametov, for 
which I refer to Preisigke’s W6rterbuch, 111, 256 ff. The character of the goddess is, it must 
be admitted, little known. Thus A. Erman wrote: ‘This latest national belief Is a sealed 
book to us, and only too often we are ignorant which of the gods it is who is concealed under 
all the new names and forms we meet with. Who for instance is Thripis?’ (Handbook of 
Egyptian Religion, Eng. trans., 224-5). Yet of her existence and her cult we can have no 
doubt. Preisendanz’s brief article in Roscher’s Lezikon, v (1922), 1126, mentions only two 
occurrences of the name—(a) Opidid: Bea [p]eyiorn (CIG, 4711) engraved on the epistyle of 
a temple dedicated in a.p. 21 by one who is described as zpoordty[s] Opididos, and (b) 
[xpoardrn]|s? Tpididsos cat Iavos bedy peyiorwr (CIG, 4714), also ona temple-epistyle bearing 
the date May 10, a.p. 109. But two more might have been added, namely, (¢) a dedication, 
dated 138-137 3.c., of a temple at Ptolemais (Lefebvre, Ann. Serr. 13 (1914), 216, Bilabel, 
SB, 6184; now in the Cairo Museum), of which |. 8 runs thus: Opéimd: KoAdv6a Ilavi bois 
ovvvdots 76 tepdv, and (d) an entry in the ‘Casati Papyrus’, col. 42, 1. 2, also dating from 
the second century B.c., “Qpos wa0T0( ddpos) Opimdos (Brunet de Presle, Notices et extraits des 
manuscrits, 18 (1865), 148). Zingerle’s objections to Opimeiwx are, in my judgement, far 
from convincing. That the form Opims is new, as he asserts (though he admits that this 
argument carries no weight), is disproved by (c) and (d) ; that our inscription does not come 
from Panopolis or its vicinity, as do (a) and (b), is quite inconclusive in view of the discovery 
of (c) at Ptolemais; the plea that ‘even if one is to allow to this obscure local goddess a cult- 
centre at some other place, this did not require a more precise localization by the addition 
év épex’ (he stone has, as a matter of fact, mpos ta oper) presupposes a knowledge of local 
conditions such as we do not possess; and the claim that ‘we shall surely prefer to picture 
to ourselves the occurrence of the disaster in the open country rather than in a sanctuary, 
so that instead of the name of a temple we must expect a local appellative’ and that ‘we 
have thus won a scene more suitable than a temple to the peculiar nature of the event’ 
leaves me amazed and sceptical. For me there is no difficulty in believing that a scorpion 

might lurk even within temple precincts, and the poignancy of the simple narrative is 
heightened if it was in a temple, perhaps in the very act of worship, that the death-blow was 
received. Our minds go back to Aelian’s account (Hist. dnim., x. 23) of how at Coptos the 
peculiarly large and virulent scorpions scrupulously refrain from molesting the women who 
gather there for the cult of Isis. Could not Thripis afford a similar protection to her votaries?3 


1 In a letter Freiherr F. Hiller von Gaertringen suggests [oAvore ge, aré7q as possible. 


2 Zingerle’s Opurmetur is, I think, a typog sraphical error. 
3 For Thripis see further G. Steindorff, ZAS 28 (1890), 52-3; for the view that the name Tpudiddwpos 
is a corruption of TprdidSwpos, derived from this goddess, ef. C. C. Charitonides, ’A@nva 15 (1903), 449-51. 
I 
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So to me Opimretwe still seems the true reading. No one would deny the valuable services 
rendered by Zingerle to the restoration and interpretation of many inscriptions; but here, 
and not here alone, he appears to me to have fallen a victim to his own characteristic 
ingenuity and his extraordinary knowledge of the morbid pathology of the ancient engravers. 
That these were capable of gross and frequent errors is incontrovertible,? but it is a sound 
principle not to tamper with the text of an inscription which as it stands makes good sense. 

But we must return to our scorpions. The Egyptians devised various precautions 
against them (cf. Aelian, Hist. Anim., x, 23, unyavds puplas és thy e& adrdv duran pnyavew- 
peeve tav Aiyurtiwr, and the more detailed account of the measures taken by the Libyans 
in vi, 23) and used divers remedies to lessen the effects of the sting once sutfered ; these are 
discussed by Steier (PW, ua, 1807-8) and I need not here repeat what he has said. But 
in a magic-ridden land it was inevitable that recourse should be had to charms and exor- 
cisms and similar means of averting the danger, and of these the papyri have preserved 
some examples. 


(4) Most important among these is a ‘Christian’ amulet, written in clear uncial script 
on a small sheet of papyrus measuring 10%16 em. It was bought in Cairo by 3. Eitrem, 
who published it in 1922 with a full commentary and an excursus by A. Fridrichsen on its 
theological aspects in Forhandlinger 1 Videnskapsselskapet v [ristiania, 1921, No. 1, 1-81 
(with a photograph). It was re-edited by F. J. Délger in IXOY2, 11, 510-11, by Eitrem 
in -teg. 3 (1922), 66-7, by C. Wessely in Patrol. Orient. 18 (1924), 422-3. by Eitrem again 
in Papyrt Osloenses. 1 (1925), 21, No. 5, by F. Bilabel in SB, 6554, and by K. Preisendanz 
in Papyri graecae magicae, 11, 190-1, No. 8, and was discussed by E. Peterson in Byz.-neugr. 
Jahrbb. 4 (1923), 185, by U. Wilecken in Archiv 7 (1924), 113, and by K. F. W. Schmidt in 
GGA 189 (1927), 463. It is now preserved in the University Library at Oslo. I give only 
that portion of the text which is immediately relevant to the present study. 


XMI. | Qpwpdwpdup "Jac LaBawb "Adwvai "Ewe Xadapavrapye. | Advyw ce, 
Skoprte ’Aprepiore tre’s SuadvAa€ov tov olkov Todrov | pera Tav evoixodvTwv amd TavTds 
Kaxob, amd Backootyys ||? mdons depivwv mevudtwv Kal dvOpwrivov ddbad[pod] | 
Kal mvov Sewvod [Kal] Siyypatos oKxopziov Kat ddews did To | dvopa Tod wpicrov Oot 
KTA. : 

*(Christ was born of Marv.) Ororphorphor Iao Sabaoth Adonai Eloé Salamantarchi. I bind thee, 
Scorpion of Artemis 315. Preserve this house with those who dwell therein from all evil, from all 
witchery of aerial spirits and the human eve and dreadful pain and bite of scorpion and of snake 
for the name of God most High, etc.’ 


In two points only does the reading present difficulties. At the end of 1. 2 Eitrem first read 
t.px., Which he took to be the name of Christ reversed. Bilabel read "I(no0)é X(pioré) 
and Wessely Xadaudue dpy(dyyeAe), both of which Eitrem declined to accept; he regarded 
with greater favour H. Diels’s suggestion of t¥xe, which won also Wilcken’s support. As 
a matter of fact. none of these proposals is acceptable. as 1s shown by the three charms 
given below as Nos, 6-8. All these contain in a similar position a name LaAaparapyec 


1 Two other examples will be found in Suppl. Epigr. Graec. 8. 438¢, 760. 

* I take this opportunity of mentioning two Greek inscriptions from Egvpt in which there may be 
corruptions due to metathesis, a frequent source of error. The curious name Kerwos engraved on the 
second pylon at Girgeh in the Great Oasis (Suppl. Epigr. Grace. 8 (1938), 7954 9) may possibly represent 
Kvivros, and the puzzling ZQIEMA of a metrical epitaph from Cairo (ibid., 502a 9) may be a corruption of 
oadpa S¢ rather than of adv d€uas, as proposed by G. Arvanitakis. 
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(Xadrapavrapxyer, [Lara]uapPayr), so that in the Oslo amulet we may confidently read 
SaAapavrapyt, or possibly, as appears in Eitrem’s final edition, LaAayav Tapye. 

The other problem is raised by the ve of |. 3. Eitrem first read this as tTe and regarded 
it as an abbreviation of some epithet such as T(ap)r(apeu)e or t,epdo)r{ve. V. Dobschutz 
suggested (ap. Eitrem, leg., loc. cit.) that it might be a shortened form of the Coptic 
minoyre = 6 Geds. Wilcken, rightly reading ve (with a horizontal bar above the letters), 
dubiously proposed ri(pucdrar)e, while mentioning in a footnote Wessely’s view that in 
tue we have a number (315), used to represent the tutal numerical value of the component 
letters of some magical name; he cites the Paris Magical Papyrus 937-8: kpatav pidov yyéy" 
emt paobovs, where yyéy’ (8663) stands for the name Bawywowy found, for example, in L$ 
of the Oslo amulet. Better known instances are the frequent use in Christian inscriptions 
of of’ as an alternative for aujv, and the eryptie words of the Apocalypse, xm, 18: 6 éywr 
Tov vobv yndiadtw Tov apiOov Tod Onpiov: apiuds yap avOpes7ov eati, Kat 6 apiOpds adzpd xEs” 
(666). The correctness of Wessely’s view has been confirmed by the evidence of P. Oxy. 2061 
(No. 6 below). 

In Il. 6-7 Wessely prefers 6:4 tod drdua' tos), but Eitrem’s version is, I think, correct. 

Both Eitrem and Wessely first assigned the amulet to the fourth century a.p., mamily 
on palaeographieal vrounds. Wileken and Bilabel. with whom Fitrem’s final edition agrees. 
suggested that it may be as late as the fifth, and Peterson inclines to date it not much 
before P. Oxy. 1060 (No. 5 below), which Hunt attributed to the sixth century. 

I need not here repeat or summarize the ample and learned commentaries of Eitrem, 
Fridrichsen, and Wessely, or try to analyse the various elements. Christian, Jewish.and pagan, 
which compose this strange amalgam. The house and its inhabitants are to be preserved 
from all evil, including the bite of scorpion or snake, and for this purpose the Scorpion- 
demon is ‘bound’. Advyw, like the Modern Greek dévw, is a form of d€w, which is found in 
magical texts, though much less frequently than the compound verb xaradéw. On two points 
only would I supplement what Eitrem has said. In connexion with ’Aprepiows, the epithet 
of the Scorpion-demon, it is of interest to note the tradition recorded in Nicander’s Theriuca, 
13-15: 

Tov 8€ yadalijevta Képn Tirnvis avijce 
okopTitov, €k KevTpo.o TeOnypEvoV, Fuos eméxpa 
Bow7@ tevyovoa Kakov pdpov ’Qapiwre, 

(‘But the Titanian maid sent forth the scorpion named from hail, with whetted sting, what time 

in her rage she devised an evil doom for Boeotian Orion’,) 


with the Scholiast’s comment Tirnvis dé 4 “Apress, 7) Anrots Ovyarnp Kat Kolov rod Tizavos. 
Again, Eitrem points out (Forhandlinger, 14) that, strictly speaking, the word djyya (1. 6) 
applies to the d¢is, but not to the oxopzios, whose weapon of attack is his tail; but he 
calls attention to the use of cxopmiddyx7os in Dioscor.. 1. 4, Geopon., xu, 13. 6 (to which 
may be added x11, 9. 8, 10), and Schol. Nic., Ther., 653. We may further refer to Schol., 
Ther., 13 (rods de5yypevous bx’ adtGv) and 755 (djypa), and to Geopon., 11, 47. 12, where 
Siypara is used of all poisonous reptiles. including scorpions. The more correct terms used 
of the scorpion’s sting are: 
waiw, Aelian, Hist. Anim., v. 14; vt. 23; x. 238. 
matéoow, Arist., An. Hist., vit, 29, 607a 17, frg. 605 (Rose). 
mAjoow. ITAnyets occurs in Arist., dn. Hist., vit, 29, 607a 20. Philum., Ven., x1v, 1 (other 
parts of the verb. zAnyy, Ajjypa, TARE in xiv), Schol. Nic., Ther., 771, 775, 732, 
Procop. Gaz., Epist., 136, Geopon., XI, 9. 4-7, 11: ef. erAngevr, ibid., xm, 9. 6; TAnYy}, 
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xu, 22. 10, xm, 9. 2, 11, Aelian, Hist. 4nim., x, 4; oxopmidmAnkros, Dioscor., 1v, 192, 
Philum., Ven., x, 1. 4, xv, 7, 8. 

zinrw, Nic., Ther., 775, Philum., Ven., x1v, 2; ef. Nie., Ther., 784 rum idarec, 653 tdppa 
oxop7tev (not, as cited in Hitrem, -fleriph., 145). 

Kpovw. See my comment on No. 2 above. 


(5) In1910 A. S. Hunt published a gnostic amulet, P. Oxy. 1060, measuring 9-2 x 6-3 em., 
which he assigned to the sixth century. It strikingly resembles the Oslo papyrus, with which 
it was compared by Dolger (loc. cit.), and was re-edited by Eitrem in deg. 3 (1922), 67, with 
one or two corrections based on the Oslo text. In 1931 it was republished by K. Preisendanz 
in Papyri graecae magicae, 11, 189-90, No. 2. 

+ Ti bvpav ri’ Adpodirny dpoditny poditny odiznv | Siryy ize ty THY nv. Qp wp | pup pwp 
Taw SaBawd > Above. I|* Aévo O€, Akoprte ’Apreunove: | amdadAatov TOV otkov TOUTOV amo 
TavTos KaKod épmeEToU | mpaypatos, Tayd Tayv. | ‘O dywos Duxds Bdé eotw. [}3° 
Dlalpevw uy’ vS(txTidvos) tpirns | To... eee 

‘1. The door Aphrodite phrodite rodite odite dite ite tee. Or or phor phor Iao Sabaoth Adonai. 
I bind thee, Scorpion of Artemis. Rid this house from every evil creeping thing, quickly 
quickly. Saint Phocas is here. Phamenoth 13th, in the third indiction ....’ 

Hunt read in 1. 5 devoce cxopmie aptepyove and regarded the first and last words as 
meaningless; in the light of the Oslo amulet their significance is clear. I cannot, however, 
agree with Eitrem when he corrects Hunt's &3€ éorw (1. 9) to ade (= 8c) éoriv. For dd€ 
éo7w is only a variant of de carouxe? (cf. Preisendanz, op. cit., 1, 190, No. 2a ’ABpadap <b >d€ 
xat[otxe?]), and the phrase is but one instance of a popular apotropaic formula, which seems 
originally to have taken the form 

°O rot Atés wats KadAivixos “Hpakdijs 
evOade KatouKet: pydev eiaitw Kakdv, 

(‘The son of Zeus, Heracles triumphant, dwells here; let no evil enter’), 
and to have been occasionally shortened to 

‘HpakdAjjs évbdde katouxet: unbev eicédOor Kaxov, 

(‘Heracles dwells here; may no evil come in’), 
as in an inscription of Kurdistan (see Suppl. Epigr. Graec., T (1984), 36) recently rediscovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein, and which was later Christianized by the introduction of Christ or some 
saint in place of Heracles (see the examples given and the articles cited in ibid., 7, 812, 
but especially O. Weinreich, Arch. f. Rel. 18 (1915), 8-18, who quotes the present papyrus 
on pp. 17-18). Phocas, a Syrian saint, was credited with the power, even after death, of 
healing those suffering from snake-bites (Gregory of Tours, De gloria martyrum, 99, in 
Migne’s Bibl. patr. Lat., uxx1, 791). 


I close this survey with a group of three Gnostic charms published in 1924 by Grenfell, 
Hunt, and Bell (P. Oxy. 2061-8) and in 1931 by K. Preisendanz (Papyri graecae magicae, 
11, 154-5, Nos. xxviii a-c). 

(6) P. Oxy. 2061. 5-3x5-3 cm. Fifth century. Op op dop dop Laf[a]w | "Adwve 
Zadapatap|ye GBpaxa>rdé. Advo ce, | Xkopmie "Apreporas ||> tpraxdce Sexamév|re. [Taxa 
TEVTEKAL | OEKGTH » 1. eee 


“Or or phor phor Sabaoth Adonai Salamatarchi abrasax. I bind thee, Scorpion of Artemis 
three hundred and fifteen. Pachon fifteenth... . 
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I have already called attention to the light thrown by this charm on the two main 
textual difficulties of the Oslo amulet. Preisendanz writes Dadaya, Tapye, d€vvw, and tpraxdoua. 





Tac 





(7) P. Oxy. 2062. 9-8 10-2 em. Sixth century. Qp wp | dup dup ’ Adwyaet {| 
Laf[a]dO | Tadrgpavrapyyxet. | Adv{e}w oat, | Xkoprie | "Aprepicov. ty’. 
The final ty’ (18) indicates, in the editors’ opinion, the day of the month, which is noted 


in the other texts of this group. Preisendanz writes XaAapav, Tapyyet. 





(8) P. Oxy. 2063. 7-7x5-2 em. Sixth century. ++-+-|+ Qp wp | [d]ep dup | 
[’Adwvai? || Lara|papbaye. | [Aé]vr0 oe, 
pupopopocoa. | dddppp 

The first three letters of 1. 12 are inverted rhos. Preisendanz writes [Xadalua pbay:, 
and ’Aprnpicte. 





[D]xfo]pzie | "Apreprore. | Dayerasd ||1° réaoapo | 


Since this article was in proof I have found a further reference to a scorpion in 

(9) an ostracon of about the first century a.p. in the Cairo Museum (Journal dentrée, 
No. 60329), published by O. Guéraud in -dnn. Serv. 33 (1933), 59-62, and repeated by G. 
Patriarca in Bullettino del \useo dell’ Impero Romano 6 (1935), 135. A certain Senpikés, 
writing to her son Melas, says ’Aomdlopat Tardy kat ’AmAwvdpw kal drodnope... .adriy Sia 
oxoptiov. The editor, who remarks that ‘the last letters of the word, pale and ill-formed, 
do not forbid the reading dzodnopevere’, tentatively suggests that Senpikds urges that Apollo- 
narion, perhaps her granddaughter, be provided with shoes to protect her against the 
sting of a scorpion. This explanation seems to me not improbable. The plural imperative 
may be addressed to Melas and his wife, the present tense may refer to the habitual wearing 
of shoes by Apollonarion, and the 7 of taodyopnevere may be due to the influence of d7dSypya 
and itscompounds. The scholiast on Aristoph., Eccl., 269, glosses tmodeiabe by tmodecpevoare, 
as if the latter word were more familiar in his day, and the verb ¢zodecpew occurs several 
times in the same sense. 


RECEIPTS FOR ®OPOS TITPOBATOQN IN THE PAPYRUS 
COLLECTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By SHERMAN LEROY WALLACE 


THE receipts here published are, so far as I know, the only ones extant from the second 
century A.D. in which the rent of sheep (ddpos zpoBdrwv') is paid by the same individual 
in successive vears. The papyrus, whose inventory number is P. Wisconsin 30, bears at least 
four receipts for payments azo ddpou zpoBarwv Macxnrvatiavijs odotas at Euhemeria in the 
Arsinoite nome in A.D. 156/7 or before, in 157/8, 158/9, and 161. The papyrus measures 
23-4< 8-25 em. and contains three diagonal creases running through the right-hand third of 
the text on the recfo; these creases occasionally interrupted the writing of the scribes. On 
the recto the second column, which contains three receipts, is complete and well preserved. 
The first column, however, is fragmentary. The right-hand ends of four lines of a receipt for 
ddpos mpofarwr are preserved at the bottom of the first column. Above this receipt there 
are only faint traces of the right ends of three lines of a receipt which may also have recorded 
payments for ddpos zpoBdrwy, but this cannot be proved. There was room for another 
receipt at the top of the first column, but no certain traces of this remain; the one or two ink- 
marks now visible may have been letters in a heading for the whole document. Hereinafter 
the beginning of col.rwillbeignored. The first line of the half-preserved receipt at the bottom 
of col. 1 is numbered 1 in the transcription below, and this receipt will be called the first 
receipt ; I shall refer to the receipts in col. 11 as the second, third, and fourth receipts. The 
second and third receipts are written with a fine pen in a small but precise and legible hand. 
It is probable that the first receipt (at the bottom of col. 1) was written by the same hand, 
although the writing is more crowded. The fourth receipt was written by a second hand, 
coarser but quite legible, and with a coarser pen. At the top of the verso are two lines written 
perhaps by a third hand. These two lines contain a memorandum of a payment for pasture- 
land (Sdc1s voudv). About 2 cm. to the right of the end of the second line is an annotation 
beginning with the letter 4, but this is the only letter which can be read with certainty. 
In the badly mutilated upper right corner of the verso are traces of several lines apparently 
belonging to a second column, but of this nothing can be read with certainty. 

This document is especially interesting because the receipts record payments made in the 
years immediately before and after the adzoypadn mpoBdtwv Kai atydv from the same village of 
Euhemeria and dated in the 23rd year of Antoninus, A.D. 159/60, which was published by 
Paul M. Meyer as P. Hamburg 34. The Hamburg papyrus is a report made by six elders 
of the shepherds from the village of Euhemeria (xpeoBvrepoe zpofatoxrnvotpédwy Kupns 
Etmpepias) with the statement that it contains an account of the sheep and goats under their 
control ([av] éxwper ev duarayh) together with the appended list of shepherds, who were 
mutual securities, of the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas (odv dzoyeypappévors 
[zpo]Baroxrynvotpédas e€ aAnieyyins Matxaifvarijavis odotas.). Meyer assumed that these 

1 Previous publications of receipts and other documents pertaining to the ¢épos zpo8drwyv are listed in 


my Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian, Princeton and Oxford (1938), p. 386, n. 10, and to this 
list an important addition is BGU, rx, 1894. 
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latter were recorded at the end of the azoypady}. perhaps in the unpublished fragmentary 
col. 1v; but he could not find in the list of zpoBaroxrnvorpdédor any trace of a special designa- 
tion of these shepherds of the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas. The receipts in our 
papyrus record payments made by one of the shepherds on the estate formerly owned by 
Maecenas, namely Sabinus son of Menas (XaPtvos Mnvé). whose name may have appeared 
somewhere in the dzoypadi) mpoBdtwv Kat atydv of 159/60, although his receipt for that 
particular year has not been preserved. 


Recto 
Col. I 


["Etous . .’Avrwvivov Kaicapos tod xup|iov ‘AOdp Ka 
[Sia rod detva mpax(ropos) LaBivo|s Myr [a azo dopou 
[poB(dtwv) Matk(yvatiavijs) odal(as) tmép Tod SeAy(AvOdros) . . (€rous) dpax(pas) dx] rep 
| (8p.) 7 Opotws 
[Spay(uas) dew / (Sp.) 7 Suotws Pappjoshc a [Spax(uds) dere | (Sp.) 7 dpolins 
Spa[x(uas)] etxoar / (Sp.) « 
Col. m 
5 "Erou[s ka] "Arrwrvtvov Kaicapos zob kuptov ITaotv Ke Sia. ‘Qptwvos mpaKkz(opos) 
LaBivos Myra azo ddpov zpoB(drwr) Matk(yvarvarfs) obet(as) brép rob diacAvAvbaizos 
« (€Tovs) 
Spax(uds) dexadvo / (8p.) YB dpolws dexae€, (Sp.) ts dpuotws Sexae€ | (Sp.) us {of} 6B(odods) 
uC. 
"Erovs xB "Avrwvivov Kaicapos 706 kupiou ‘AMdp t bid ‘Qpiwvos mpdxr(opos) 
SaBivos Myva dad ¢dpou mpoB(drwv) Max(nvarcavijs) odai(as) dm€p 706 SvawdvaAvdaitos 
Ka (€rous) 
10 oxTa (8p. )n potws téooapas (Sp.) 5 duoiws dK7w (Sp.) q Spotus dexae§ | (dp.) ws d- 
poiws ores | (Sp.) 7 
2ndH. "Erous mpeirou Saleen ‘ov kal Ovipov tar Kuptwr LeBaatav Tabi if d:éyp(arpe) 
"Apoviuews Kal Tv Ao(rar) mpoBatoK(ryvotpdédwv) Kwb(uns) Edn(uepias) LaPetvos 
Myva aro dopov mpoBa rey 
Maxnvar(carfjs) obatas dpax(pas) oxTw | (dp.) n  B (erovs) TOR. a dpax(pas) dexae€ / 
(Sp.) ws Ke Spax(pas) 
15 é«ra | (Sp.) n Mexetp 8 Spax(pas) dKre | (8p.) y PappobO(c) dpax(pas) réo(ca)pas 
dBoX(ods) dexa- 
exra | (Sp.) 516. 


Verso 
a 7 
Adats voudv tot Ka (érous) ’Avrwrivov Kaicapos 706 Kupiov 


SaBivos Myva zpooB(a\e) réacapas (dp.) 6. 


Translation 


(11. 5 ff.) ‘The 21st year of Antoninus Caesar the lord, Pauni 27. Through Horion the collector 
Sabinus son of Menas (paid) from the rent of sheep of the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas 
for the past 20th yr. twelve drachmae, total 12 dr., also sixteen, total 16 dr., also sixteen, total 
16 dr., 17 ob. 

The 22nd year of Antoninus Caesar the lord. Hathur 10. Through Horion the collector Sabinus 
son of Menas (paid) from the rent of sheep of the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas for the 
past 21st yr. eight, total & dr., also four, + dr., also eight, 8 dr., also sixteen, 16 dr., also eight, 8 dr. 
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The first year of Antoninus and Verus the lords Augusti, Pauni 17. Paid to Arsythmis and the 
rest of the shepherds of the village of Euhemeria by Sabeinus son of Menas from the rent of sheep 
of the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas eight drachmae, total 8 dr., 2nd yr. Tubi 1, sixteen 
drachmae, total 16 dr., (on the) 25th, eight drachmae, total 8 dr. ; Mecheir 19, eight drachmae, total 
8 dr.; Pharmouthi, four drachmae seventeen obols, total + dr. 17 ob.’ 


Verso 
‘Payment for pastures for the 21st vr. of Antoninus Caesar the lord. Sabinus son of Menas pays 
four, (total) 4 dr.’ 


Notes 


Ll. 1-4. The introductory formula of the date, etc., so far as it is preserved at the ends of 
ll. 1, 2, indicates that these first two lines were shorter than the lines of the receipts in col. Ir. 
Ll. 3, 4 are very crowded and extend into the right-hand margin between the columns. The 
date is lost. It is possible that the receipt is to be dated in the 20th year of Antoninus (a.D. 
156/7), with the payment made for the 19th year, since the second and third receipts are 
dated in the successive years 157/83 and 158/9, and the payment in each is for the previous 
year, But the fourth receipt is dated in 161, and we should like to know why a receipt for 
the intervening year was not included in this document, for it is a natural assumption that 
the ddpos zpoBdrwy was paid annually, as it was in the third century; cf. P. Strassburg 6-8; 
28; 67; 68; P. London, m1, 851 (p. 49). We cannot be certain that there was not a break in 
the sequence of receipts before a.p. 157/8 as well as between 158/9 and 161.1 The first and 
third receipts are dated in Hathur, 7.e. on the 18th and 7th of November respectively ; while 
the second and fourth receipts are dated in Pauni (June 22nd and 12th respectively). In the 
first receipt an additional payment in Pharmouthi is recorded, and in the fourth receipt 
additional payments are made in Tubi, Mecheir, and Pharmouthi. In the second and third 
receipts the dates of additional payments are not specified. 

In ch. 6 of my Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian I have stated my theory 
that the évyduuov was a licence-tax paid on privately owned sheep, while the ddpos zpoBarwv 
was a rent paid by the lessee of sheep owned by the government. In this papyrus Sabinus 
son of Menas pays the ¢dpos mpoBdtwr Maixnvariavis odoias. I assume that the other 
broyeypaypévor mpoBatoxrnvorpddor e& adAnAeyytns Maucnvariavijs odoias in P. Hamburg 34 
likewise paid dépos zpoBdrwv. BGU, 1x, 1894 isa summary account of the entire income from 
taxes of the village of Theadelphia in the Fayyiim in a.p. 157; in cols. 1x and x the entire 
income of the ddpos mpoBdrwy at Theadelphia is recorded as proceeding from payments 
credited to the imperial estates.2 The évvoiov, on the contrary, isnot included in the receipts 
from the imperial estates (the odavaxd in cols. 1x and x of BGU, rx, 1894), but is listed in col. 


1 Prof. A. C. Johnson has suggested that the sheep may have been leased for a period of five years and 
the rent divided into four annual payments, so that in the year 159/60 (when the dzoypady mpoBdrwy kal aiyav 
was being made) no rent was paid. Thus the receipt at the bottom of col. 1 would have been dated in 156/7, 
and the receipt above it in 155/6, and these two receipts together with the first two receipts in col. 1 would 
form a complete series for a cycle of five years ; the last receipt in col. m would be the first payment in a new 
cycle of five years beginning in a.p. 161 after the dzoypady mpoférwyv in 159/60. The land-tax called yewperpia 
seems to have been assessed but once in five years, and payment could be made in one, two, or four instal- 
ments (cf. my Taxation in Egypt, 48, 50), and payment in four instalments would correspond to Prof. 
Johnson's suggestion for the payment of dépos zpoBdrwv in P. Wisconsin 30. If this suggestion is correct, it 
is necessary to assume that the method of collecting ¢épos zpoSd7wv changed in the third century, when the 
rent was paid every year without exception. 

2 The ovoiar Otveonactavod [1é\Aavros zpdrepov “Iovxovvdou wat Xpvoizzov paid 132 dr. 4 ob.; the *Avrwnavi} 
ovoia 25 dr.; the Xappiavy ovata 201 dr. 2 ob.; the Pepparxcavy odaia 590 dr. 
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vir where, unfortunately, the scribe did not fill in the amounts collected. The évvdjuoy 
probably belonged to the classification of taxes called «iy in contrast with d:occnots and 
iepatixa, asin P. Rylands, m1, 213, a document from the Mendesian nome.! 

Of the sheep and goats at Euhemeria those on the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas 
were certainly subject to the rent on sheep (¢dpos mpoBérwv). In the second and third re- 
ceipts (and probably in the first receipt) this rent was collected through the official collector 
(xpax7wp). In the fourth receipt the rent was paid by Sabinus to the shepherds of the 
village (ApavOuews kai dv Aou(7Hv) tpoBatox(ryvoTpdédwr) ).2 The rest of the sheep under the 
control of the six elders of the shepherds (zpeaBu repo. tpoBatoxrnvotpédwy kHpns Ednpepias) 
may have been subject either to the ddpos zpoBatwy or to the licence-tax on sheep (evvdcor), 
according as the sheep were leased from the government or were privately owned. It is not 
impossible that ddépos mpoBatwy was paid at Euhemeria by lessees of government-owned 
sheep not connected with the Maxnratiavy otoia. In PSI, vir, 817, from Euhemeria and 
dated in the second century A.D., a certain “Apdafjots ‘Qpeiwvos pays for 8 sheep the sum of 
42 dr. } ob. I have argued that this was a payment of ddpos zpoBdrwv,? and I see no reason 
to change my opinion, although there is no indication in the receipt that this payment from 
Euhemeria was connected with the Ma:knvatiary odota or with any other imperial estate. 
I think that it is a fair assumption from P. Hamburg 34 that no other imperial estate at 
Euhemeria had sheep for which the ddpos zpoBarwy was collected in a.p. 159/60, since 
the estate formerly belonging to Maecenas is the only one mentioned in that document. 
The Maxnvariary otaia at Theadelphia, however, according to BGU, 1x, 1894, was not 
among the estates which paid dépos mpoBatwv. At Socnopaei Nesus a payment of 29 dr. 
44 ob. for fdpos mpopatwy Deppariccavts ovoias was made by one *ABots LataBodros in 
A.D. 208, according to BGU, 11, 810, 7; in other receipts from Socnopaei Nesus the lessees 
of sheep owned by the government seem to have been priests. In receipts for dépos mpoBdrwv 
from other districts of Egypt there is no indication of the special circumstances which led 
to the payment of a rental on sheep before the third century. In that century the great 
private estates, such as those of Theoninus, Alypius, Antonius Philoxenus, and others, 
collected the dépos zpoBdtwy ; the city of Alexandria also owned and let sheep for which the 
strategus of the city (otparnyos 7éAews ’AdeEavdpeias) collected the ddpos from the shepherd 
(zor or pucburis mpoBdrwv).* 

L. 6. The spelling ScaAvAv@d7os, which occurs also in 1. 9, for dveAnAvéozos, which was 
usually abbreviated SveAn(Av8d70s), is noteworthy, although the interchanges of ¢ and az, of 
ny and v. and of o and w are not uncommon (cf. Mayser, Grammatik d. gr. Pap., 1. pp. 85f., 
98, 107). I have restored the correct form in the missing portion of 1. 3; but if the first 
receipt was written by the same hand as were the second and third receipts, it is probable 
that the scribe wrote S:atAvAvOusros in |. 3 also, and it should be so restored. 

L. 7. The sum paid by Sabinus son of Menas in each of the last three receipts is 44 dr. 
(neglecting the 17 ob. discussed below). Presumably that was the sum paid in the first receipt 

1 In BGU, rx, 1894 the heading do/xnars is not found, but all taxes as far as 1. 51 obviously belong to 
that classification, as is suggested by the editor, Kortenbeutel, who supplied that heading to his table on 
p. 84. The heading fepazixa is found in 1. 59, but it is probable that Il. 53 f., 57 f., and perhaps ll. 52 and 45 f. 
also belonged to the feparixa. How far the classification feparcxa extended in the list of taxes is uncertain. 
Ei8n tixjjs which belong to the classification «iy in P. Rylands, 1, 213 are found in 1. 69 of BGU, rx, 1894, 
but between that item and évdpiov in 1. 75 items occur which are not known to be «i$y, namely ¢dpos 
dowelkev kai dMwv dutay and pepiopds mpipotretAwr. 

2 The correct reading of rav Aoi 7Hv) tpoBatox(zyvorpddu) in 1, 13 was kindly supplied by Mr. C. C. Edgar 
and Dr. H. I. Bell. Mr. Edgar also correctly read the 4 of d:atAvAvOci7os in Ul. 6 and 9. 

3 In Taxation in Egypt, 79 and 386, n. 11. * [bid., 79 f., 387, n. 14. 
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also, and I have restored two payments of 8 dr. each in ]. 4 to give that total, although, of 
course, one of the payments might have been 4 dr. and the other 12 dr., as in Il. 7, 10, and 
15, to give the same total; I assume that payments were made in tetradrachms through- 
out the document. Ifthe payment was for 8 sheep the average rate was 54 dr. a head, which 
is but + dr. higher than the average rate paid by “Apdafors “Qpeiwvos in PSI, vi, 817, from 
the same village in the same century. The payment of 293 dr. made at Socnopaei Nesus in 
A.D. 208 (in BGU, ut, 810, 72) cannot be evenly divided to give either of the rates above, but 
the rate may have been higher early in the third century.! 

The payment of 17 ob. recorded at the end of the second and of the fourth receipt is 
probably for zpoodiaypaddueva, although it is not usual to have the zpocdraypaddpeva 
reckoned in a large number of obols rather than in drachmae plus obols. In PSI, vir, 817, 
the payment for zpocdiaypadspeva on ddpos tpofarwy is at the usual rate of 54, although it is 
divided into twoitems of 1 dr. 44 ob., 7.e. 4 percent..and 1 dr.,7.e.24 percent. A surcharge of 7; 
on44dr. would vield exactly 2 dr. 43 ob. or 165 ob. It is possible that here the mpocdvaypadopeva 
were collected in a round sum of 17 ob. rather than 16} ob., but that was not the usual pro- 
cedure in reckoning zpocd:aypaddpeva. It is also possible that $ ob. for cupBodAtca, the fee 
for receipt, is included in the payment of 17 ob. The rate of mpood:aypaddpueva on ddpos 
mpofarwy found in BGU, 1x, 1894, namely 0-065, would have yielded here 17 ob. 2 chalci; 
and if that were the rate here, it would be necessary to account for the neglect of 2 chalci, 
which is, to be sure, a rather insignificant sum. The rate given by an even 17 ob. is ap- 
proximately 0-0644, which is not found in any other receipt from Egypt known to me. 

There seems to have been a dittography of d8(oAovs) in this line, but the f is not raised 
above the line in the first example as it is in the second. 

Li. 14 ff. There is a curious variation in the form of the symbols used to designate 
drachmae in the fourth receipt. In |. 14 the sign for ‘drachmae’ is first 3 and then (, in 
1. 15 it is 3 twice, and in 1. 16 it is 4. 

Verso. The only parallel use of ddo1s known to me comes likewise from Euhemeria. 
O. Fayyiim 6 is dated (by its editors) in the second century and is a receipt headed Adats 
BaX(aveutix@v?) Tod « (€rovs), and the payment is 4 silver drachmae. 

This payment by Sabinus son of Menas may have been for the ¢épos voudv. So far as 
I know, no other impost for voyoi is attested. The ddcrs voudy is hardly to be identified 
with the ddpos zpoBdrwy, since the payments on the recto are complete for the same year 
(A.D. 157/8). Even if my theory of the nature of the ddpos mpofdrwr and of the evvduuor is 
wrong, and both of these imposts were paid on the same sheep, as has been argued by 
Miss Avogadro,” it is wholly unlikely that the ddocs voudv here should be identified with 
the évvdjuov, for the following reason: the ratio of the rate of dépos mpofdrwv to that of the 
evvdutov Was approximately 4 : 1 in both the Ptolemaic and the Roman periods,? whereas 
the ratio here of dépos mpoBatwy to ddats voudv is 11 : 1. 

1 The rates of taxes on vine- and garden-land were raised by Septimius Severus at the very beginning of 
the third century; cf. my Tazation in Egypt, 55 f., 58, 348, 379, n. 58. 

2 In deg. 14, 293-7; cf. my Taxation in Egypt, 385, n. 7. 

3 Cf. my Taxation in Egypt, 386, n. 11. 
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Howarp Carter, Hon. Sc.D. (Yale University) and Hon. Member, Real Academia de la 
Historia, Spain, known to all the world as the discoverer of the tomb of ‘lutSankhamiin, was 
born at Swaffham, Norfolk, in 1873, and died. after a grievous illness. on March 2 last. He 
was the youngest son of Samuel Carter, the animal painter, whose works depicting famous 
racehorses, scenes of deer-stalking. ete., adorn the walls of many of our country houses. 
Asa lad Howard was taught painting by his father, and the love and knowledge of animals 
which he retained throughout life was early fostered by his having the care of his father’s 
menagerie in the garden of the family house in the Richmond Road, South Kensington. 
He once told the present writer that in his boyhood he made his pocket-money by painting 
portraits of pet dogs, cats, and parrots for some of his father’s clients. 

It was in the summer of 1891 that he first became connected with Egyptian studies. 
T was then in need of assistance in inking-in the mass of pencil tracings that had been made 
the previous winter at Beni Hasan, and Lady Amherst of Hackney, with whom I was staying 
at Didlington Hall, Norfolk. suggested that Howard Carter, who was at the time living at 
the neighbouring village of Swattham, would be most useful for this purpose. [interviewed 
him at Didlington, and shortly afterwards his father brought the young Howard to London 
to see Mr. Griffith and myself at the British Museum, where we arranged to engage him for 
three months on the Beni Hasan tracings. The following October the Committee of the 
Egypt Exploration Fund agreed that Carter should accompany me to Egypt and we worked 
together at Beni Hasan and El-Bersheh till the end of the year. Mr. Petrie had just begun 
his excavations at El-CAmarna, and as he needed assistance there it was arranged that Carter 
should join him at the beginning of 1892 and excavate, under Petrie’s supervision, certain 
parts of the site on behalf of Lord Amherst of Hackney. This was Howard's first experience 
of digging in Egypt, and on the termination of the work at the end of May Petrie and he 
returned to London. 

In the autumn of 1892 Carter was appointed draughtsman to the Archaeological Survey 
of the Fund and joined me at Beni Hasan, where he made the coloured drawings of dogs, 
birds. and other animals depicted in the ancient paintings that are published in Bent Hasan, 
Iv. It had been arranged in London that, after completing the survey of E]-Bersheh tombs, 
we should begin a survey of those a few miles south at El-“Amarna. Permission to do this 
work was applied for from the Antiquities Department but was refused by the Director- 
General, Monsieur J. de Morgan, on the ground that the French Institute proposed to do it 
themselves. On this news reaching London we were instructed to explore the region on the 
eastern bank of the Nile between El-Bersheh and Der el-Gebrawi. Soon after our arrival at 
the latter place Carter was detached from the Survey and ordered by the London Committee 
to proceed to Simbelawin in the Delta, there to juin Mr. Guthrie Rogers and help bim to 
excavate that site. Carter left Asytit early in February and remained in the Delta till the 
middle of April, but as no permit was received from the Museum authorities, no work eould 
be done; however it was while in northern Egypt that Carter acquired his knowledge of 
colloquial Arabic. 

In the autumn of 1893, when the Egypt Exploration Fund undertook to copy the scenes 
and inscriptions in the temple at Der el-Bahri, Carter was appointed draughtsman on the 
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staff of Professor Naville, and during the next six years was continuously at work drawing 
in the famous temple; his pencil drawings are reproduced in collotype in the six volumes on 
Dér el-Bahri published by our Society. At the end of 1899, when Professor Maspero entered 
on his second term as Director-General of the Department of Antiquities, the Egyptian 
Government decided to reconstitute the Department, and Carter was appointed Inspector-in- 
Chief of the Monuments of Upper Egypt and Nubia, with headquarters at Thebes. He at 
once threw himself whole-heartedly into his new work, and during the three years that he 
was in Upper Egypt he did much in restoring the temples of Western Thebes, Edfu, and 
K6m Ombo. At Abu Simbel he installed an electric light plant, and afterwards carried out 
the installation of electri¢ light in six of the royal tombs in the Biban el-Mulak. In January 
1902, at Carter's suggestion, the American, Theodore M. Davis, undertook to finance a 
systematic exploration of the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes for the benefit 
of the Department of Antiquities, and this work was carried out under the personal super- 
vision of Carter. Among the discoveries made were the tombs of Tuthmosis IV and Hatshep- 
sut. During the three years that Carter remained at Thebes he also put up the iron doors to 
many of the painted tombs in the Theban necropolis that had been cleared by the present 
writer; these included the tombs of Imisibe (No. 65), Hekerenheh (No. 64), Sebkhotp (No. 
63), Thanuny (No. 74), Nespenefrhor (No. 68), Amenhotpe-sise (No. 75), Haremhab (No. 78), 
and several others. 

In 1903 Carter was tranferred to the Inspectorate of Lower and Middle Egypt and made 
his headquarters at Sakkaérah. Soon after his arrival there an incident occurred which led 
to his resigning the post that he held under the Egyptian Government. One afternoon his 
reis of the guards of the necropolis came to Carter’s office to report that a party of French- 
men, very much the worse for liquor, demanded admittance to the Serapeum although 
they did not possess the necessary tickets. One of the visitors struck a guard, and this led 
to a free fight. Carter, on his arrival at the scene, remonstrated and was answered by insults. 
He then ordered the guards to protect themselves and one of the Frenchmen was knocked 
down. On their return to Cairo the visitors lodged a formal complaint against Carter and the 
French Consul-General demanded an apology. Carter refused to give it, saying that he had 
only done his duty, and as a result of his refusal he had to resign his post. Maspero was greatly 
distressed about this affair and wrote to several of Carter’s friends saying that he did not 
know what the Antiquities Department would do without him, and begged us to persuade 
him to return to the Department. Carter, however, was adamant in his refusal to apologize 
and preferred to return to private life. He then gave up archaeological work for a time and 
earned his living by painting the beautiful water-colour pictures of Egyptian scenery which 
are a joy to all those who were fortunate to secure examples. 

In 1906 Carter was employed by Theodore M. Davis to make drawings of the most 
important objects that had been found in the tomb of Ioulya and Touiyou in the Biban 
el-Mulik ; these are published in colour in the volume The Tomb of Iouiya and Touiyou by 
Maspero and the present writer. 

In 1907 Lord Carnarvon came out to Egypt and obtained a permit to dig at Thebes. 
When he had completed a short season on his own, Maspero insisted that if another permit 
was granted an expert excavator must be employed, and recommended Carter for the post. 
This was the beginning of Carter’s connexion with Carnarvon; they spent the next four 
seasons digging, and the results were published in Fire Years’ Explorations at Thebes, 
Oxford, 1912. Carnarvon then decided to explore a Delta site and was given a permit for 
Sakha (the ancient Xois) some thirteen miles to the east of Sais. As it was only possible to 
excavate here late in the season, Carnarvon, Carter, and the rest of the party did not arrive 
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at Sakha till April when the weather was abnormally hot, and after a fortnight they were 
practically driven from their camp by the extraordinary number of cobras that infested 
the place. 

Shortly before the Great War broke out Carter had persuaded Carnarvon to return 
to Thebes and dig in the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings. A permit was applied for and 
obtained from the Department of Antiquities and Carter was once again back in his favourite 
haunt. On the outbreak of war all work at Thebes was at once closed down, but Carter 
in his solitary walks over the necropolis succeeded in finding the long-sought-for tomb of 
Amenophis I. For his account of this discovery the reader is referred to the paper printed 
in this Journal, vol. 8, 147 ff. Later he located the tomb of Princess Hatshepsut which 
the Arabs had recently plundered (JE A 4, 107 ff.). 

The winters of 1919 to 1921 were spent in exploring the Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, 
but without success of anv kind. Then, when the systematic digging was almost completed, 
Carter made the most sensational archaeological discovery that has been made in Egvpt— 
he found the tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin with its extraordinary wealth of jewellery and furniture. 
He cabled the news to Lord Carnarvon, who immediately left for Egypt with Lady Evelyn 
Herbert. After inspecting the chambers of the tomb, Carnarvon and his daughter at once 
returned to London, and in a speech on the night of January 11 at the Central Hall, West- 
minster, following a lecture on previous explorations in the Biban el-Mulaik delivered by the 
present writer, he gave an account of the discovery and of what he had seen.? 

Carter at once realized that only with the help of a large staff of expert workers could he 
attempt to clear the tomb of all the treasures it contained. Fortunately this problem was 
quickly solved through the generosity of the Egyptian Expedition of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York. In answer to Carter's appeal, Mr. A. M. Lythgoe, the curator 
of the Egyptian Department of the Museum, placed at his disposal Mr. A. C. Mace, one of his 
associate curators, Mr. Harry Burton, their expert photographic recorder, and Messrs. Hall 
and Hauser, draughtsmen to their expedition. At the same time Mr. A. Lucas, director of the 
Chemical Department of the Egyptian Government, offered his aid, and all were soon at 
work. During the years that followed other workers were enrolled, including Dr. Alexander 
Scott, F.R.S., and Dr. Derry of the Egyptian State University, Cairo. Altogether it took 
ten years to record the contents of the tomb and to preserve the objects so that they might 
be safely packed for transport to the National Museum at Cairo. Carter and his staff pub- 
lished three popular volumes on the tomb and its contents hetween the vears 1923 and 1933; 
but much remains still to be published. The Card Catalogue of the contents of the tomb, 
as well as the notes made by Mace, Dr. Alan Gardiner, Lucas, and the present writer, 
have been deposited by Carter's niece, Miss Phylhs Walker, in the Griffith Institute at 
Oxford where they will be kept until provision has been made to print them. 

P. E. Newperry. 


1 Lord Carnarvon’s speech was printed in exfenso in most of the English daily newpapers of Friday, 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 
PART I: PAPYROLOGY (1938) 


THE work is divided as follows: 

$1. Literary Texts. E. A. BARBER, Exeter College, Oxford. 

§2. Religion, Magic, Astrology (including texts). H. J. Rose. St. Andrews University, Fife, Scotland. 

§ 3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts. T. C. Skeat. Dept. of MSS., British Museum, London, W.C. 1. 

$4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, and Chronology. E. G. TURNER, 
King’s College, Aberdeen, Scotland. 

§5. Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History, Numismatics, and Metrology. J. G. MILNE, 
23 Belsyre Court, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 

§6. Law. Unavoidably held over. 

$7. Palaeography and Diplomatic. T. C. SkEat. 

§ 8. Lexicography and Grammar. L. R. Parmer, The University, Manchester 13. 

$9. General Works, Bibliographies, Reports on Collections of Papyri, ete. T. C. SKEar. 

§10. Miscellaneous. T. C. SkEar. 


The authors wish jointly to express their gratitude to all those scholars who have sent them copies of 
their publications, a kindness which has greatly facilitated the work of compilation. 

The abbreviations of references to periodicals, &c., used in this Bibliography will be found on pp. 258 ff. 
of the preceding volume; see also p. 92 of that vol.! 


The date ‘1938’ is omitted in the case of books, periodicals, &c., published in that year. 


1. Literary Texts 


A. GENERAL 

Several new collections have been publd. Papiri della R. Universita di Milano, Volume primo, Milan, 
1937, ed. by A. VoGLiano, contains 22 Gk. literary papp. Nos. 1-5 come from the Iliad, viz. i. 39-55, 
ii. 155-209 (omitting 168, 206), iii. 106-26 (not hitherto found in papp.), vii. 232-49 (omitting 234), xxiii. 
451-63. No. 6 contains Ap. Rhod. i. 699-719 with glosses and marginal nn. ; No. 7 fragmm. of Aeolic Lyric ; 
No. 8, 14 very fragmentary Il. of Menander (?); No. 8 bis, literary scraps. Nos. 9 and 10 contain Plato, 
Phaedr. 267b-268c and Rep. 485d, 486c, respectively. After No. 11 (letter of Theon to Heraclides, advising 
him about reading in the Stoics) come two Demosthenes papp., No. 12 = De Cor. 85-6, and No. 13 = De 
F. Leg. 194-5. Nos. 14-16 are medical texts. In No. 17 Vocr1ano republs. the important comm. on the 
Artemis (according to the plausible suggestion of Maas) and Thebais of Antimachus, also ed. by Wyss in 
Antimachi Colophonti Reliquiae, Berlin. 1936. and in No. 18 the Diegeseis. His edn. of the latter pap. marks 
a considerable advance on that of the first edd. In particular, he has identified two new fragmm., of which 
Fr. B, from the top of col. I, contains two lemmata and their diegeseis; Fr. A, from the top of the previous 
col., the beginning of the diegesis of the Cydippe. Note also his demonstration (pp. 73-4) that, as Maas 
divined, PSI 1216 contains Jambi iv-vi. P. Maas contributes three excursuses and L. CASTIGLIONI an essay 
on the language and style of the diegetes. The whole of the pap. is reproduced in two folding pls. No. 19 
consists in the subscriptio to the {n77jpara ypapparixa on Iliad xiv of Apollodorus of Athens. No. 20 contains 
fragmm. of a prose anthology (?), apparently composed in the 2nd cent. a.p.; No. 21 (Ist cent. B.c.) a prayer 
of Alexander the Great to Sarapis (? from a romance); No. 22 Exod. 29. 21-4 (4th cent.). 

Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library, 1 (Manchester), ed. by C. H. 
Roserts, contains 16 theological and 79 literary texts, with 10 pls. The foll. may be noted. 473: Sallust, 
Hist.i(?), publd. with an Oxy. P. fragm. of Hist. ii, probably from same roll. 477: Cic. Div. in Caecil. 35-7, 


1 Add Act. V Congr. int. Papyrol. = Actes du Ve Congrés international de papyrologie; ed(d). = editor(s) ; 
rdg(s). = reading(s). 
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44-6, with Gk. and Latin nn. (5 new rdgs.). 478: 3 fragmm. of Aeneid i with word-for-word Gk. trans.; 
note 646 c[aro] rye (caro Baehrens). 482: 19 lL. of tragedy mentioning Telephus, perhaps from Sophocles’ 
*Axaayv L’Moyos, cf. T. B. L. WEBSTER in Bull. J. Ryl. Lib. 22, 543-9. 483 and 484: 25 and 17 Il. from 
comedies. 485: parts of 3 and 7 Ul. from Call. Jambi iv and v. 486 (late Ist cent. a.p.): 10 Hl. from eprilion 
on Hero and Leander (some unusual words shared with Musaeus, but no connexions with Ovid). 487: 37 
hexameters on the Return of Odysseus, cf. perhaps P. Oxy. 1821. 489: Lysias, izép rod "Eparoabdvous dovov 
and uzep ’Epvéipaxov. The pap. is inner half of leaf publd. as P. Lond. Inv. 2852 in JEA 15 (1929), 75-7, 
and republd. here. The fragm. of the new speech proves Eryximachus is not the physician of the Symposium. 
490 (3rd cent. B.c.): 2 fragmm., covering 340-337 3.c., from a Philippica. 491 (2nd cent. B.c.): fragm. on 
Second Punic War (? Polybius). 492: historical fragm. mentioning Marathon. 493: 14 Fables of Aesop, 
most very fragmentary; many divergencies from the MSS. 494-521: miscellaneous fragmm. of verse and 
prose. 532: P. 171-2 of Harpocration’s .léées tay 4éxa ‘Pytopwr. Supports accepted rdg. of Theopompus 
Comicus, Fr. 59, and adds two new rdgs. in H., one conjectured by Savppe, the other correcting numeration 
in reference to Ephorus. 533-5: grammatical fragmm. 536: lexicon to Ihad xiii. 537: word-list to Iliad v. 
539 (late 2nd cent. B.c.): liad i. 92-118, and 244-61. Eccentric text. Several unrecorded rdgs. and two new 
fragmentary ll. 540: Ihad ii. 251-end. Part of pap. publd. by Mitne (P. Lond. Lit. 6). Gives oriyoe in 
archaic Attic notation as not more than 849 (as against 877 in MSS.). Note 657 after 683; 687 omitted. 
541-6: Iliad ii. 400-72; v. 473-95; xi. 533-66; xxiv. 169-76; Odyssey ix. 122-50 (first halves of ll. only— 
perhaps school text to mark caesura); xxiv. 409-72. 547: Eur. Phoen. 646-57. From same roll as P. Oxy. 
224 (now P. Lond. Lit. 76). 548: Thue. ii. 3.4. From same codex and sheet as P. Genéve 2. 549: Xen. Cyr. 
vii. 2. From same codex as P. Varsov. 1. 550: [Dem.] Against Theocrines, 15-18. 551: Lycurgus, Against 
Leocrates, 22-3. Two last are the first papp. of these speeches to be discovered. 

In Tebtunis Papyri 11. 2 (London), Nos. 896-9U1 contain minor literary fragmm. No. 899 (prob. later 
than 150 z.c.) is Iliad vi. 2-847. Note 4 ufeclo[y]yus mlovapo1o Lkapardpoly [x]ar or[opadpvns = Ar. ed. 
prior, here first in MSS. 

G. A. Geruarp has publd. Griechische Papyri (Heidelberg) = Veroffentlichungen a. d. badischen Papyrus- 
Sammlungen, Heft 6. No. 174 (Alcaeus) has been publd. by Diehl in ALG?, p. 227. No. 175 consists of 12 
fragmentary Il. from Middle or New Comedy. No. 176 (early 3rd cent. B.c.) contains hexameters and prose, 
perhaps from epic comm. or paraphrase. No. 177: fragm. of Attic orator, possibly Lysias or Isaeus. In 
No. 178 Gerwarp combines two new lyric fragmm. with those publd. in P. Grenfell 11. 8, cf. P. Lond. Lit. 
49, and assigns them (on doubtful grounds) to Timotheus’ Elpenor and Odysseus (?). Contents certainly 
suit a vécwa, No. 179 contains satirical verses, perhaps from an anthology. No. 180 (280-240 B.c.) comes 
from same pap. as P. Hibeh 5 and P. Rylands 1. 16a. P. Petr. 1.4 = P. Lond. 4874 contains part of same 
Comedy. GerHarp arranges all the fragmm. 

In Et. de Pup. 4, 1-13, A. Voct1aNo republs. with additions art. from Mél. Bidez (1934) on Pap. Here. 
176, re-arguing author is Polyaenus. Ibid. 121-2, W. G. WapDELt prints 9 fragmentary ll., app. in Glyconies, 
about birds from an Oxy. pap., and (123-4) republs. P. Fay. 204, identified as Hippocrates, Aphorisms, 1. 
1, 2, by Canperrnt. Ibid. 133-96, H. OfLLacuer (1) eds. Pap. Graec. Vind. 26740 = Iliad vi. 387-410 
(school-exercise) ; (2) republs. P. 26008 and 29329 = (a) literary-aesthetic and (6) doxographic work, 
perhaps of Aristotle. Cf. A. RosraGsi in Riv. di fil. class. 66, 295-7; (3) eds. P. 29800 = work of later 
Platonism concerning Ideas. 

Un livre @écolier du I1Ié siécle avant J.-C., Cairo, ed. by O. GcERavp and P. Jovever, includes a 
miniature anthology of Gk. verse, viz. Eur. Phoen. 529-34 and Ino, fr. 420 Nauck?; Odyssey v. 116-24; 
two new Hellenistic epigrams; and three passages from Comedy, the last partly coinciding with the excerpt 
quoted by Athenaeus (ix. 382c) from the Gowixidys of Straton. 


B. Eric, Evectac, Mime 


In Chron. d’Eg. 13, 383-7, M. Hompert and C. Préiaux publ. three papp. of the Fondation Egypto- 
logique Reine flisabeth: E. 7354 (Ist cent. a.D.) = Iliad iv. 199-219 and 238-74 (note punctuation system) ; 
E. 7160 (Ist cent. a.D.) = Iliad i. 535-46 ; E. 7161 (2nd/3rd cent. A.p.) = Iliad xii. 265-92. In Mél. Boisacgq, 1 
(Brussels, 1937), 191-3, P. CotLart discusses Pap. von Scherling G 99 verso = glossary to Iliad ix. 454-68 
(omitting 458-61) and suggests that a selected edn. or the like explains the nos. 250 and 260 opposite Il. 454 
and 468 respectively, 1. 205 of the vulgate being a natural start for a selection. In Riv. di fil. 16, 40-9. 
F. Dexia Corte assigns P. Lond. 734 verso = P. Lond. Lit. 175 to the lost ‘Opnprxat Medéra: of Plutarch. 
He republs. the fragmm. in a new order with parallel extracts from Plut. Vit. Hom. ; Stobaeus ; and Scholia 
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Geneviensia. In Mél. Boisacq, 1, 493-7, Hompert and Préavux publ. with a pl. P. Bruxelles Inv. E. 7162 
(1st/2nd cent. .D.) = tract dealing with odpdamo: rézo. in Homer. 

R. Prerrrer has inspected the papp. of Callimachus, Aetia and Jambi, and in Philologus 93, 61-73, 
makes the following suggestions: (1) P. Oxy. 2080, 53-5. of8a Aeovrivous, [of]8 ‘A8palvoto moAiyyyy / Kai 
Meyapeis, rep[or] rods a[ré]vaccav éxet / Nicato. Meyapyes. (2) P. Oxy. 1011, 23-4. ’Aprépidos rH mardi 
yapov Bapvs épKos évixra, / AvyéSapu- ob yap éu} Thvov Exnde xdots. (Avydapu—in apposition to ydpov—is 
name of Naxian bridegroom; ibid. 28 & Kyvé adv’ jv pe OéAns cvpdpddpova Oécba: (Ceyx = Cydippe’s father) ; 
ibid. 33 confirms Hovsmay’s [Zy]vés ad’ fepéwv. (3) P. Oxy. 1011, 97. eidnddv éa]uedovow & “Exdry wAnGevs ; 
ibid. 302 79 «|UuBaroe pobetow, od pa ITaxz[wAdv . . . (Fe xJvpBadro. Lavagnini). In Rh. Mus. 87, 277-84, 
K. Mras discusses Diegeseis, col. 1v. 23 ff. (= statues of Hera at Samos) and proposes inter alia xai dpyov 
(xarapyov Pap.) in 1. 28. W. Kurycer, in Bull. internat. de l Acad. polon. des Sciences et des Lettres (1937), 
13-25, writes on the text and interpretation of Callimachus. In Listy filologické 64 (1937), 1-20, 102-9, 
K. WEnxIc reconstructs the collected edn. of Callimachus on the basis of the Diegeseis; cf. rev. in Phil. Woch. 
58. 485. In Acta Univ. Latviensis. Filol. un filos. Fakultates, ser. tv. 2, 305-476, E. Dreux has publd. Hypo- 
mnema de Callimachi librorum fatis capita selecta. It includes a word-index to the latest fragmm. H. ScHwet- 
ZER has publd. a dissertation (Bale, 1937) on Aberglaube und Zauberei bei Theokrit. In Philologus 46 (1937), 
469-70, J. Mesk argues from Plutarch, Vit. Demetr. 22, that xai Oedv pdvew | Hrelye” in Herondas, iv. 75~6, 
is a reminiscence of Apelles’ own remark. 


C. Lyric 

The most important art. on the new Sappho ostr. is that of W. ScuvBartT in Hermes 73, 297-303, contain- 
ing a fresh transcr. and text, and emendations by LoBEL. Jbid. 303-6, ScHUBAaRT discusses Diehl 25 and 27a. 
The ostr. is also discussed by C. THEANDER in Philologus 92 (1937), 465-9; by W. ScHapEwaLpr in Die 
Antike 14, 77-8; and by V. BarToLertt in St. it. fil. class. 15, 75-7, who compares Horace, Od. iii. 18, especially 
7-8 vetus ara multo / fumat odore. 

In Mnemosyne 6, 195-203, and Pl. iv, J. M. Epmonps restores the text of the Erinna fragmm. in PST 1090, 
claiming that ¢ belongs to a and b. C. M. Bowra in Hermes 73, 213-21, traces Corinna’s conception of the 
Daughters of Asopus to Eumelus, who flattered Corinthian pride. In St. it. fil. class. 15, 3-41, G. PERROTTA 
argues that Hipponax is the author of the Strassburg Epodes. Vol. 1 of Drrau’s Anthologia Lyrica Graeca 
(Ed, 2) is revd. by A. Lesxy in Phil. Woch. 58, 913-17. 


D. Drama 

In Cl. Phil. 33, 411-13, C. W. Keyes publs. P. Columb. Inv. No. 517 (Ist cent. B.c.), which contains in 
two cols. Eur. Or. 204-47 (204-25 ends of longer Il., 226-47 approx. first third of II.). Four rdgs. differ from all 
MSS.. one (224 voclw:) being supported by 2. In Mnemosyne 6, 335-49, J. C. KasERBEEK republs. with 
comm. the tragic fragm. ed. by E. Lope in Greek Poetry and Life, 295-8. He identifies the child as Astyanax, 
who in this version survived to found a dynasty on Ida, and assigns the fragm. to a Hellenistic tragedy— 
perhaps by Sositheus or Nicomachus. In Sitzungsb. M iinchen, 1938, 2, 1-64, R. PFEIFFER republs. fragmm. of 
Aesch. AcxrvovAxoi and Soph. “Ivaxos and discusses character of latter. On the Acxrvovaxoi cf. also A. OLIVIERI 
in Dioniso 6, 314-26, with detailed discussion of text. The Euripides Alexandros of B. SNELL has been revd. 
by F. CuarLier, Et. Class. 7, 284-5; C. Gatiavortt, Riv. di. fil. 16, 60-3; and W. Hormann, Phil. Woch. 58, 
1297-9. In Bull. Soc.arch.d’ Alex. 32, 141-57, E. Nore prints a French transl. of Perik. 77-163 with exegetical 
and textualnn. N. Fesra writes on the Epitrepontes in Dioniso 6, 217-30. G. Coppota has publd. Menandro: 
Le Commedie. Testo critico e commento (Torino). A. KoERTE has publd. the third edn. of his Menander 
(Leipzig), and in Sitzungsb. Leipzig 89 (1937), 3, 1-27, a popular lecture on Die Menschen Menanders. In 
Phil. Woch. 58, 1101-4, H. Lucas retraces the controversy about Menander's two ’AéeAgot, claiming that p’ is 
the original of Terence’s Adelphi and a’ of Plautus’ Stichus. He compares Men. Fr. 13 with Stich. 523 ff.; 
Men. Fr. 8 with Stich. 706 ff. ; and the fragm. in Didot Pap. with Stich. 128 ff. W. E. J. Kvrper writes on the 
original of the Epidicus in Attische Familiekomedies van omstreeks 300 v. Chr., 1 (Amsterdam). The Motir- 
studien zur griechischen Komédie of F. WEHRLI has been revd. by A. KozmrTE in GGA 199 (1937), 215-23, and 
by W. St ss in Gnomon 13 (1937), 598-603. In Dioniso 6, 327-31, V. DE Faco writes on Menander’s geuvdrns 
Adyou. 

E. Pamosorny, Oratory, History, RoMANCE 


In Ann. R. Sc. Pisa, 7,1 ff., M. Norsa publs. 66 Ul. of Peripatetic work on xivjois from a Florence pap. 
(Sth cent. a.D.) and argues for Aristotelian authorship. G. CoLIn writes on the Epitaphios of Hyperides 
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in Rex. éf. gr. 51, 209-66 (263-6 critical nn.). 305-04, and in (.-R. Ae. Inser. B.-L... 253-68. In Vel. 
Desrousseaux (Paris. 1937), 429-34, P. Rovssen criticizes the views of De Saycris on the Florence pap. 
publd. by A. Perosa in Si. it. fil. class. 12 (1935). 95 f.. particularly the reference to Lachares. The art. hy 
J.E. Powe cy in Cl. Quart. 32, 75-9.on The Archetype of Thucydides, discusses the papp. M. Bracy has publd. 
History and Romance in Graeco-Oriental Literature (Oxford). In Hermathena 51, 135-9, W. B. Staxrorp 
prints nn. on Biake’s ed. of Chariton. R. M. Rarrexsery summarizes recent work on Romance in Year's 
Work, 87-94, 95-6. The Griechische Roman-Papyri of F. ZIMMERMANN has been revd. by B. A. MULLER in 
Phil. Woch. 58, 561-8. In St. it. fil. class, 15, 121-30, A. Voattaxo publs. with two photos. a new fragm. of 
Achilles Tatius (Bk. vi. 14-17). The date (2nd cent. a.p.) and variants from MSS. text sugvest to him that the 
work may be an earlier version of Achilles’ novel. 


TF. Misc ELEaNeovs 
Korte has issued a new instalment of his Literaresche Texte in Archiv 13. 78-132. 
In Rev, de Phil. 12. 228-38, J. COLLaRT confirms MILNe’s attribution of P. Lond. Lit. 184 to Palaemon, 
and studies that author. L. Frvecuter in Phi, Woch. 58. 1437-9, identities P. Oxy. 1356 (Philo) with Fr. 27 
in H. Lewy, Sitch. Berlin, 1932, 82 f.. and makes susvestions for pap. 


2. Religion, Magic, Astrology 
A. GENERAL 


A book of considerable nnportance. althoush it makes little use of papp.. is the excellent treatise of 
J. Brpez and F. Cumont. Les Mages hell's Zoroustre, Ostarés ef Hystaspe. 2 vols.. Paris, Les Belles 
Lettres. In the process of giving an account of the great figures of Persian relizion as seen throuvh Gk. eves, 
and incidentally by those whom the Gks. directly or indirectly taught. it collects a most useful amount of 
material and comment bearing on such matters a> syncretism. magic. astrology. which a papyrolouist cannot 
afford to nevlect. Useful wuides for the religion of this period in general are the third vol. of O. Kery, Die 
Religion d. Griechen. Berlin, Weidmann, and. much briefer. A. D. Nock. The Development of Paganism is the 
Roman Empire, in Vol. 12 of CAH. The tinal Lieferung (lU6-7. completing Vol. 6 and last) of Roscuer’s 
Lexikon contains some relevant arts. Of arts. in periodicals not mentioned below, KERy’s brief account of 
Der Glaube Alecanders d. Grossen and W. W. Tars on Alesander, Cynics and Stuics (respectively Forsch. und 
Fortschr. 14, 405 and Am. Journ. Phil, 60, 41) may be notd. here. 


B. Ccits oF THE GRAECO-RomMan PERIOD 


Perhaps the most yeneral in scope is the dissertation of C. E. Visser, Gétter u. Kulte im ptolemaischen 
Alexandrien, Amsterdam ; cf. the appreciative rev. by A. CaLDERINI, Aeg. 18. 346. A new but unconvincing 
attack on an old problem is O. ScHUTZ. Ziel orphische Liturgien, Rh. Mus. N.F. 83. 241. He re-examines 
the Gurob pap. publd. by Smyty in 1921 and commented on, amongst others, by TIERNEY in C1. Quart. 16, 
77. This is so damaged as to have lost a great part of every line: Scuvrz’s supplements seem arbitrary and 
unlikely. neglecting for instance the indications that some Nl. are bexameters or fragmm. thereof. A. BaTaILLE 
has discovered a new god, Tonrofpacts (accent and termination uncertain) at Bacchias in the Fayyim; in 
Et. de Pap. 4, 197. he anticipates the forthcoming pubIn. of the Fuad papp. by editing four docs. relatinz 
to this deity’s priesthood and temple. CH. KUENTZ, :bid..206. examines his name. Cf. U. WILcKEN. in Archiv 
13, 171. for some comment on the discovery. Curiously enough. a Swedish contribution to the same subject 
was being written while BaTaILLe was preparing his art.: in Bull. de la Soc. roy. des Lettres @ Lund. 1937-38, 
119. Kr. HaNNELL vives an account of papp. in the hbrary of Lund Univ.. and most of those he lists and 
describes pertain to the same cult: there are also others of interest for Egn. Teligion, a purchase of a priest- 
hood (No. 9) and an account of the sacred beasts (No. 10). Bavaltre also (£t. de Pup. 4, 125) publs. a con- 
fusedly written ostr. commemorating the miraculous cure of one Polvaratos by Amenot(h)es. i.e. Inhotep. 
H. THOMPSON (det. V Congr. Int. Papyrol.. 497) studies self-dedications in the temple of Sobek at Tebtvynis ; 
the persons who formally and in writing give themselves up to this god apparently become his temple- 
servants, and there are indications of ritual prostitution. F. ZccKer, ihid., 508 (cf. Abh. Berlin, 1937, 
Phil-hist. Kl. 6) examines an inscr. from Hermopolis Magna to * Apollo” (a Semitic deity identified with A.), 
and compares Pap. Giss. 99 (2nd or 3rd cent. a.p.) which appears also to mention him. The important 
numismatic study of A, Atrorpr, A Festival of Isis at Rome under the Christian Emperors of the Fourth 
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Century (Budapest, 1937). has been widely revd. Qne of its most important hypotheses, the shifting of the 
date of the nauigium Lsidis to coincide with the Vota (Jan. 3), is doubted by T. A. Brapy in JRS 238, 83. 
while Ccmost (Rev. arch. 11, 141) is inclined to accept it. Erryor M. Hrssermay outlines in TAPA 63. 
xxxii, her researches into a leaf of a pap. codex dealing with hieroscopy (originally publd. as P. Amh. ii. 14). 
which she has re-edited. 


C. RULER-CULT 


K. Scorr (C7. Phil. 33. 380) deals with mentions of this and related phenomena in Gk. novels. Neither 
he nor Marton ALrMan (ibid. 198). who treats of Ruler Cult in Seneca, has much to do directly with either 
Eg. or papp.; but W. F. SyyprEr in Jeg. 18, 197. treats of both in his discussion of quépar Xefaoral. Takin 
as his starting-point the probable hypothesis that these. with or without dates added to them, are annnal 
commemorations of events connected with the Imperial house, he devotes considerable care and learning to 
discovering what each of them commemorates. PREISTER (see G. below) sketches this among other relevant 
phenomena. A. 8S. Hoey (Act V. Congr. Int. Papyrol., 159) briefiv discusses the Feriale Diranvin and an- 
nounces its forthcoming publn. 


D. Jcpaism 


The text of the LAX has attracted much attention of late, and althongh we are stil very far from 
knowing its hist. and solving the problem of its relations to the orizinal Hebrew. undoubted prozress has 
been made. One of the most important contributions is that of A. ALLGETER. in Die Chester Beatty-Papp. 
zum Pentateuch (Paderborn, Schoningh). After a long and careful examination of P. 961 and 962 of that 
collection (Fascc. 4 and 5 respectively of The Chester Beatty Biblical Papp.). in which their rdgs. are coni- 
pared with the previously known texts, especially those of A and B, he comes to the conclusion (p. 134) 
that the MS. tradition is on the whole fairly sound. the variants being “ein ganz schmaler Gurtel. der sich 
um einen festen Kern leyt’, although allowance must be made (p. 139) for fairly free handling of the text, 
quite possibly in pre-Christian times. including corrections from the original. He also discusses (Biblica 19. 1) 
the Manchester pap. (P. Ryl. 458) of Deut. 28, 1-3. The Scheide Ezekiel (Princeton Univ. Studies in Papyro- 
logy No. 3; see JEA 24. 95) loses a little of its value as a preserver of unique readings when two MSS. over- 
looked by the edd. are taken into account, according to A. Vaccart, Biblica 19, 205 (the same review is 
laudatory of KAPpLer’s edn. of I Macc.), but remains highly important and the best authority for that text. 
H. S. Genman has discussed its relation to other MSS. of Ez. in J. Bibl. Lit. 57, 281. An anonymous revr. 
in Rev. ét. juives 2 (102), 1937, 183. is critical of Kaperer for not taking into account the influence of the 
(lost) Heb. original. Outside the LXX, Camppety Bonner’s edn. (London, Christopher, 1937) of The Last 
Chapters of Enoch in Greek is receiving attention and for the most part unmixed praise, although M. ZeRwick 
(Biblica 19, 350) thinks the editor's treatment of the verbal usages too scanty. Discussion of GoopENOUGH’s 
views continues (JEA 22, 63); M. H. Saernern, Jr., in Cl. Phil. 33, 349, joins in the general disagreement 
with his interpretation of Philon’s references to mysteries. Martin Rist (J. Bibl, Lit. 57, 289) is most 
interesting in his discussion of the formula ‘The God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob’ in liturgy and magic, 
Jewish and other. In Harv. Theol. Rev. 31, 191. W. L. Kyox deals with Pap. 4+ Preisendanz, 3008 sqq. 
(the great Paris mayical pap.), pointing out that although there are Christian and pagan details added, the 
bulk of the passage is a vood Jewish formula. probably of exorcism. a xjpuyya of the wonderful works of 
Yahweh. For the cod. Ninaiticus see G below. 


E. Macic 


There is at least one good monograph, the dissertation of Hans Scuweizer, Aberglaube u. Zauberei bei 
Theokrit, Basel. Boehm, 1937, which deals mostly with Id. 2 and makes free use of papp. The present writer 
agrees with the estimate given by E. McCarryey in his account of this work. Cl. Phil. 34. 168. H.C. Yourre 
and CAMPBELL Bonner (TAPA 68, 43) publ. two defixiones on lead from Beisan (Bethshan) with formulae 
for the most part similar to those familiar from such monuments elsewhere: a curious feature, however, is 
that the person cnrsed in No. 2 is identified by adding his father’s and not his mother’s name. Beroia 
furnishes (see D. M. Rogpryson in Class. and Med. Studies in honor of E. K. Rand. New York, 245) a silver 
tablet, obviously intended as an amulet, with magic names, etc. H.C. Yorrre has made the interesting dis- 
covery that the words in I.G. 3, app. 66, are to be read backwards, but proceed in order from left to right 
in the usual manner. A short phrase is treated as a single word in this elementary crvptogram. His inter- 
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pretation is publd. in Am. Journ. Phil. 59, 346. I have not seen TH. Hoprxen, Ein neues Thymokatochon 
(Arch. Orient. 10, 128). which ineludes the publn. of twu papp. and a discussion of sundry points of Gk. 
sorcery. DELatTe’s Herbarius (JEA 23. 86) reached a second, enlaryed edn. in 1938. 


F. AstroLtocy 


Save for numerous revs. of Cemonr, L’ Egypte des astrologues. and GUNDEL, Neue astrologische Texte 
(JE A 23. 87; 24, 96), I have found nothing to note here, and also nothing touching on Hermetism. 


G. New TESTAMENT 


Mention may be made here, a little belatedly, of a new handbook. HERBERT PRIESTER’s Newtestamentliche 
Zeitgeschichte, Berlin, Topelmann, 1937, which contains amonust other relevant things chapters on the 
religion of the times. It is semi-popular and has an appendix of transld. texts. The Chester Beatty papp. 
continue to excite interest and comment; for example. C. C. Tarerur discusses the Imguistic aspects of 
those which pertain to the Gospels (/7'S 39, 254) and J. HUGH Micuaer (:bid.. 150) uses them among other 
evidence for a textual phenomenon which he believes he has found in Rom. Some new fragmm. of an old 
pap. have come to light and are publd. by J. Meret in Rev. bibl. 47, 5; it was first publd. in 1891 and 
contains some scraps of Mt. and Lk. E. C. Cotwett (Cl. Phil. 33, 112) finds Leaa’s edn. of Mk. lackine in 
‘balance, thoroughness and systematic treatment of the evidence’, But perhaps the most important puhin. 
of this period is not a pap. at all, though closely allied to the study of them. After careful examination 
under the microscope and by ultra-violet rays. H. J. M. Minne and T. C. Seat have produced a careful 
study, Seribes and Correctors of the Coder Sinaiticus. modifying and correcting in the light of their more 
accurate knowledge some of the statements of Tischendorf. Their work is justly praised by L. Vacanay in 
Rev. des sciences relig. 19, 202. But on the whole, much less than usual seems to have been done on the N.T., 
at least so far as its text and the evidence of the papp. are concerned. 


H. CHRISTIANITY AND CHRISTIAN HERESIES 


One of the most interestiny docs. which have appeared for some time is the homily of Melito of Sardis, 
preserved in one of the Beatty-Michigan codd., that one which contains the portion of Enoch mentioned 
under D. It deals with the Passion, is partly preserved also in Pap. Oxy. 1600, and besides its literary 
interest (it shows rhetorical elaboration at an earlier date than had hitherto been proved for Christian 
writers) it contains interesting material regarding the rending of the temple veil and the personal beauty 
(despite Is. 58. 2) of Jesus, an idea formerly supposed to be not earlier than Constantine. See CamPpELL 
Bowyer in Act. V Congr. Int. Pupyrol., 94; Harr. Theol. Rer. 31, 175; and M. Risv. ihid., 249. A. ALroLptr 
in his study (AUio 31, 323) of the persecutions of Christians in the 3rd cent. makes little or no use of papp. 
but discusses the subject well and has some refs. to Eg. I have not seen A. Pocuan. Note au sujet de lére 
des martyrs ou de Dioclétien, Bull. Inst. d Eg. 19, 135. G. Guepist has written on Echi di eresie cristiane nei 
papiri greci, Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 116 ( = Aeg. 17, 334). Paota Barison deals with the hist., organiza- 
tion, and so forth of Egn. monasteries on the basis of the papp. (scarce for 4th cent.. less so in 5th, much 
commoner in 6th and Sth, though for some reason not abundant in 7th). in deg. 18. 29. A. Euruarn’s 
monumental Uberlieferung u. Bestand d. hagiographischen u. homiletischen Literatur d. griechischen Kirche 
ved. Anfangen bis x. Ende d. IG. Juhrhunderts, 1, Teil. Die Uberlieferung (= Texte u. Untersuchungen, 
4. Reihe, 5. Bd.), Leipzig, 1937, includes a valuable catalogue (pp. 55-66) of papyrus fragmm. of ctu 
Sunctorum and similar texts. Note particularly the identification of P. Oxy. 851 as the Martyrium of 
St. Mamas. The Bull. Soc. @arch. copte is not accessible to me, wherefore I merely mention two titles, 
H. Mester, Le Christianisme @ Philae (4. 37) and De Lacy O'Leary, The Destruction of Temples in Egypt 
(4. 51). A very singular doc. is edited with excellent comm. by G. Buurck, Der Fluch d. Christen Sabinus, 
Uppsala, Almqvist and Wicksell. Sabinus. having been on bad terms with his relatives, apparently took 
to his grave a formal complaint to be handed to the authorities in the next world. But the most important 
novelty is the Manichaean texts which are now in process of publn. (Manichdische Handschriften heraus- 
gegeben im Auftrage d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. unter Lectung v, Pror. Cary Scumapr. Bd. 1, AKephalaia, 
Stuttyart. 1935-7), which for the first time permit a direct study of that important sect. The general sketch 
of the subject by A. Bonric. Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol.. 85, and the study of Gk. elements in their (Cop.) 
vocabulary by C. R. C. ALLBERRY, ibid., 20 are but forerunners of the large literature which should appear 
jn the next few years. 
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3. Publications of Non-Literary Texts 


A. GENERAL 

The Franco-Polish excavations at Edfu (Apollinopolis Magna), while not very fruitful of papp.. have 
vielded a good crop of ostrr., publd. with laudable celerity by G. MANTEUFFEL in Fouilles Franco-Polonaises, 
1: Tell Edfou 1937. Ch. v, Les Papyrus et les Ostraca grecs, pp. 141-91, Pls. xlii. sliii, and ibid.. 1: Tell Edfuu 
1938. Ch. m1, pp. 187-65, Pls. xIviii, xlix. Outstanding in the earlier publn. is the group of ostrr. from the 
Jewish quarter. including many receipts for the Jovdaiov réAecwa or, more explicitly, the ri7 dyvapiav dro 
*IovSaiwy, the temple-tax appropriated to the fiscus by Vespasian after the rebellion of 4.p. 66-70. The latest 
receipt bears the significant date of 116—the eve of the great Jewish revolt in Ey. Besides these, a small 
group of Latin ostrr. is an unexpected discovery. Three Byz. papp. are printed, the first (P. Edfu a) with a 
practically complete protocol in ‘perpendicular writing’. WILCKEN. in reviewing the publn. in Archiv 13, 
150-1, has pointed out with his usual acumen that while P. Edfu m1, of 618, dates by Heraclius, P. Edfu n, 
written in the following year, omits the Emperor's name and retains only the Christian invocation and the 
Indiction. This change of style he convincingly attributes to the Persian conquest of 618, and points out 
that P. Edfu iy, written in Indict. 1, is hkewise to be assigned to the Persian occupation, the date being 627. 
Also revd. by C’. Préacx, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 403-5, making some textual corrections. 

The second instalment opens with a nearly complete pap., a copy of a letter from Theogenes authorizing 
a delay of 30 days in the collection of certain taxes. Though the ed. has not attempted to identify Theogenes, 
J have very little doubt that he is the well-known Dioiketes of Philopator.’ familiar from P. Lille 3-4, etc. 
The date is thus 5 Feb. 208 B.c. P. Teb. 705, written the preceding month. is no doubt from the same minister, 
possibly even on the same subject. The remaining documents, mostly ostrr., include a further group from 
the Ghetto. 

The latest fasc. of the Janda papp. is by JoHann HUMMEL, Griechische Wirtschaftsrechnungen u. Verwandtes 
(= P. Jand. vm). Pp. 351-90, Pls. xxv-xxvi. Private accounts are notoriously difficult. and the 
present, ranging in date from the 2nd cent. B.c. to the 7th cent. a.D., are no exception. Most interesting is 
P. Jand. 154, a list of ecclesiastical officials in receipt of wine, nicely graded from the dpyimpeoBirepos down to 
the humble doorkeeper and muleteer. 

M. Hompert and C’. Préacx continue their publn. of Les Papyrus de la Fondation Egyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth. In No. UL, Fragments de contrats ptolémaiques. in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 139-51, with pl., two contracts 
of the year 107-106 B.c. are publd., and though the details are mostly lost, the unusually full protocols, 
giving not only the different priesthoods but (very surprising at this late date) the names of the holders, 
provide much of interest. The priest of Cleopatra II is Helenos s. of Apollodorus, strategus of Cyprus and 
holder of other important posts. His sister Thaubarion (note the Eyn. name!) is priestess of Cleopatra III. 
Revd. by WinckeN, Archiv 13, 136-7. 

No. IV in the same series (Chron. d'Eq. 13, 378-87, with pl.) is a 5th-cent. letter from a deacon ordering a 
hanging (S#Aov = velum) for his church, giving the dimensions and specifying that it should be ornamented 
with the onpiov Xporod, presumably a cross or Christian monogram. 

No. I of the series (JE'd 24, 98) has been revd. by WILCKEN in Archiv 13, 145. 

k. P. Wecener, Some Oxford Papyri. in JEA 23, 204-25, publs. 9 papp., all but one in the Bodleian 
Library. No. Tis a loan (a.p. 131, Oxyrhynchite nome) stated to be additional to an earlier and still out- 
standing loan on mortgage; the details and the juristic position are rather obscure, the pap. not being an 
original doc., but an isolated col. from the répos avyxoMjorpos of the local ypadetor, which perhaps partly 
explains its rather disjointed and ungrammatical construction. No. II (4.p. 337, Arsinoite nome) is a loan of 
more ordinary character. No. III, addressed to the logistes. is actually col. ii of the pap. of which cols. iii and 
iv have been publd. as P. Grenf. 1. 79; it is a sworn promise to appear before the Prefect in connexion with a 
contract of loan alleged by the declarant to be a forgery ; the date is c. a.p. 324-5. Visa fragm. of a private 
letter (3rd cent. a.p.). VI (early Ist cent. 8.c.) is an order for payment of dydnor, partly in silver and partly 
in copper, to a detachment of ‘Iz7o8péxes—a hitherto unknown unit in the Ptolemaic army. VI, a land- 
survey fragm. (early 2nd cent. a.p.), VIII, a customs receipt (4.p. 156), and IX, a receipt for wheat (Sth-6th 
cent. 4.D.), are of minor interest. An adequate comm. brings out the points of interest. and the more difficult 
texts are fully and critically annotated. 


1 He was, in all probability, the amiable individual who compassed the death of the King’s brother Magas by 
having boiling water poured over him in his bath (cf. Edgar, Ann. Serr. 20, 98). 
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P. Mich. mt (JEA 23, 88-9) has been revd. by H. I. Bett, JRS 27 (1937), 280-2; K. Fr. W. Scumipt, 
Phil. Woch. 58, 343-9; and E. H. Kasx, dm. Hist. Rev. 43, 347-8. 

Most of the revs. [have seen of P. Mich. 1v. 1 (JEA 24. 97-8) are “marking time’ pending the appearance 
of the indispensable second vol. AMtNDSEN’s Michigan Ostraca (JE A 22. 68), which likewise still lacks the 
promised comm., has been revd. by W. Seston, Rev. de. phil. 12, 336-8 (important on the introduction of the 
Indiction and capitatio), H. I. Bett, JE A 24. 137, and D. M. Rosiysoy, Cl. Phil. 33, 231-2 (not seen). 

BGU 1x (JEA 24, 98) has been subjected to an exhaustive and illuminating analysis by F. ZUCKER in 
Gnomon 14, 377-88. Comment of a very different kind comes from H.C. Yourie, Class. Phil. 33, 424-8; he 
finds. in particular, that ‘the text constantly raises doubts and the commentary is faulty and inadequate’, 
and he quotes in support a number of examples. Coming from such an authority in this branch of study these 
criticisms must be very seriously considered. On the other hand, YouTIE admits that ‘a careful survey of the 
plates reveals few serious errors of reading’. 

P. Oslo m1 (JEA 23. 89-90) has been revd. by N. Lewis. dm. Journ. Phil, 59. 371-3. B. Otssox. DLZ 
59. 517-18. K. Fr. W. Scuanpt, Phil. Woch. 58. 297-303. and C. H. Ruperts, JE A 23, 266-7. 

E. H. Kast’s P. Princet. mn (JEA 23, 89) has received a long rev. from K. Fr. W. Scuuipt. Phil. Woeh, 
58, 454-60. with the usual spate of textual suggestions. P. COLLART’s rev.in REG 51, 202-8, should be noted. 

Most revs. of P. Harr. (JEA 23, 89) suggest numerous improvements of rdy. and interpretation; one of 
exceptional importance is that by V. B. Scnvmay, Cl. Phil. 33, 313-19. M. Sax Nicoro’s long notice in 
AVGR 29, 245-00, constitutes an invaluable juristic comm. on the texts. See also H. I. BELL in JEA 24, 
141-3. H.C. Youre has a Note on P. Rendel Harris 158 in Cl. Phil. 33, 2U8. in which he corrects the text. 

P. CobearT revs. very favourably O. Wilb.-Brk. (JEA 22. 67-8) in Rev. @égyptol. 3, 140-1. 


B. ProLeMatc 


The chief publn. of the vear is naturally the final vol. of the Tebtunis papp.: The Tebtunis Papyri. vol. 111, 
part u, by A. S. Hunt, J. G. Smyzy, and C. C. Epc¢ar. London, EES, xxiii + 345 pp.. 4 pls. Price £2. 5y. 
Epcar’s brief preface gives little indication of the devotion and self-sacrificing labour which be brought to 
the publn. of what he himself is constrained to call ‘these exceedingly dry documents’, and only those who, 
like myself. have had a glimpse of the originals will be able really to appreciate the difficulty of extracting 
any coherent information from these wretchedly preserved fragmm. There are really no docs. of outstanding 
interest, but attention may be drawn to the following: 844, 865, accounts of the great oil monopoly, of the 
mid-3rd cent. B.c. The former shows that nearly 1 metretes of oil was extracted from each 3 artabs of sesame; 
this was sold by the Government at 48 dr., the cost of the sesame being only half that amount. so that even 
after allowmg for costs of production a large profit must still have accrued. 845, scraps of corn account. 
notable for their early date (264 B.c.) and provenience (Delta, apparently the neighbourhood of Tanta). 860 
mentions a Swped of Sosibius, presumably the famous Dioiketes. 867 (late 3rd cent.), account of the fish 
monopoly. 874. account of the t:os Aoyos (179 B.c.), apparently its earliest appearance in papp. 880, list of 
salt-tax payers (181 B.c.), sheds some light on the obscure history of the éAuc7y in the 2nd cent. 890, banking 
accounts (2nd cent.), reveals the high state of development reached by the banking system and gives some 
interesting details of the silver-copper exchange rate. 894, lengthy accounts of a local club. 895, reprint, with 
additional fragmm. identified by Epear, of No. 778. a petition to the Epistrateyus Hippalos. Unfortunately 
the new fragmm., which show that the doc. ran to at least 4 cols., are too broken to provide much additional 
information. 

The vol. as a whole provides much material for the study of Egn. taxation in the 2nd cent. B.c.. but it is 
not easy to draw reliable conclusions from such enigmatic and discontinuous docs. ; in the meantime Epuar’s 
nn. always bring out the significant facts, not least in the magnificent index (pp. 248-345) to both parts of 
the vol. 

By a happy coincidence the French excavations at Der el-Bahri have brought to light the upper half of a 
remarkable ostr. publd. by Gvéravp in 1927. and containing a much-corrected draft of an inscr. in honour 
of the Egn. healing deity Amenothes, to whom the dedicant (who we now learn was Polyaratos. a Greek) 
ascribes his recovery from a protracted illness. The text opens with a dating clause, of 260 B.c. The ed. 
reprints the entire doc.. with transl., and adds a fine pl. of the reconstructed ostr.: A. BATAILLE, Nourean 
fragment Cun ostracon concernant Aménéthés fils d Hapou, in Et. de Pap. 4, 125-31. Revd. by C. PreEacx 
Chron. @EQ. 13, 400-1, who notes its similarity of outlook with the famous ‘Prayer of Artemisia’: one 


might also compare P. Cair. Zen. 39034. 59426. 
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Kovceas, Zyrdvecot Tavupor (JE A 24, 100), is revd. by WILCKEN, Archiv 13, 134-6, with the usual fertile 
suggestions. and by C. Préatx, Chron. d Eg. 13. 399-400. 

P. Col. Zen. (JHA 21, 85) has been revd. by J. G. WINTER in Cl. Journ. 33. 491-4, making some textual 
corrections; the most important appeared in an earlier rev., written in conjunction with YouTie in Am. 
Journ. Phil., 1935, 178. 

R. Server, in an appendix to his Beitrdge z. ptol. Verwaltungsgeschichte (cf. § 4 D below), publs. a few 
Zenon and other Ptol. papp. in Heidelberg; all are very fragmentary. 

P. Jovevet’s article, Quittunce de prét en forme de contrat a six témoins datant dean 7 de Ptolémée Auléte, 
in Wél. Desrousseaux, 229-38, which I could not see last year, turns out to be an interesting doc. in several 
ways. It is a receipt for 13 artabs of barley in repayment of a loan on which the original debtor, now 
deceased. had defaulted, becoming liable to the regular 50 per cent. penalty. JovcGvet calculated the amount 
of the earlier loan at the improbable figure of 83 art.. but WILCKEN, in reviewing the pubin. (Archir 13, 
137-8). has once again provided the key: the original debt was 8 art., augmented by 4 art. penalty, and 1 art. 
interest. Besides his juristic comments, JouGUET has a useful n. (233-4) on Cleopatra Trvphaena. 

In JEA 23. 261. C. C. EpGar prints a brief n. pointing out. on the evidence of an unpublished fragm. in 
Cairo, that Lrparoxdijs 6 ypappareds is the correct title of the official in the last line of P. Lille1. 4. Epaar’s gift 
for textual restoration and lucid exposition. and his deep knowledge of the Ptol. period. are alike exemplitied 
in the last contribution from his pen, The Stolistae of the Labyrinth, in Archiv 13. 76-7. In these two paves he 
re-edits and reinterprets PSI 857. publd. as a Zenon pap.. showing that it is a letter of the later Ptol. period 
(I should say 2nd cent.) addressed to the croAvorai of the Labyrinth at Hawara, and that the Gepaveia Zrivwros 
in]. 5 is the mummification! of the correspondent’s deceased father. Another letter to the same orcAoral, 
likewise concerned with embalming, is SB 5216 = Select Papyri, 1, No. 104. 


C. Roman 

A. Vociiano, Papiri della R. Universita di Milano, Volume Primo, Hoepli, Milan, 1937, xxii+275 pp., 
3 pls., price L. 500, presents the first-fruits of the Italian excavations at Tebtunis. Among the hterary papp. 
is included, as No. 11, the letter of Theon to Heraclides. respecting a consignment of Stoic literature, which 
had already appeared in an advance extract from the vol. (cf. JE.A 23, 92). Six documentary papp. (Nos. 
23-8), all from the archive of a single family, are publd., with juristic comm. by V. Aranero-Rvuiz. No. 23 
(4.p. 108) is an unusually elaborate division of property between three brothers, their respective shares 
bemy equalized by mutual payments in money. No. 24 (4.pD. 117) is a long and perfect private letter con- 
taining some remarkable expressions, such as the nautical metaphors in Il. 13-15. No. 25 (a.p. 126-7) 
consists of lengthy extracts from the tcoprnparccpot of the Arsinoite strategus Andromachus and the 
Archidicastes Julius Asclepiades. In the former, repayment of a loan from the estate of the deceased 
borrower is claimed by a freedman who, after a lively cross-examination, admits that the loan was not made 
in his name, but in that of a friend who had transferred it to him. No. 26, a cession of catoecic land, ed. by 
P. Joverer, has, like No. 11, appeared previously (cf. JEA 23, 92). No. 27 (4.D. 128-9) is a collection of docs. 
relating to an action brought before the exegetes of Alexandria ; it transpires that a letter from the exegetes 
to the local strategus, asking for the accused person to be sent to Alexandria for trial, remained undelivered 
for some five months through the procrastination of the appellants, to whom it was entrusted, and who are 
sharply rebuked by the strategus in consequence. No. 28 (4.D. 162-3) is a long account of receipts and ex- 
penses of barley, raising some metrological problems, chief of which is a hitherto unattested pézpov KoAoB(ov?).” 
The system of fractions and the method of their expression are also novel. The whole doc. is excellently 
edited by O. GUERATD. WILCKED’s rev. of the vol., Archiv 13, 138-42, contains as usual many illuminating 
comments. 

C. B. WELLEs, The Immunitas of the Roman Legionaries in Egypt, in JRS 28, 41-9, with pl., publs. from 
the Yale collection (Inv. 1528) a most curious pap. of c. a.D. 63; headed doriypadov évrvyetas, it is an 
informal, and certainly unofficial, account of a series of interviews in which a group of legionaries appeal to 
the Prefect Caecina Tuscus for protection against the local nome stratevi; the Prefect shows a marked 
reluctance to take any action. and the tone of his final admonition to the petitioners, wop'ed cafe Exacros es 
74 ida Kai 7 yel ve of dpyol is unmistakable. But the doc. as a whole, despite WELLES's skilful editing, 
remains something of a puzzle. . 


1 Imay add, from the Corrigenda to Liddell and Scott. that Oepavevw = *embalm’ also occurs in Horapollo i. 39. 
* The alternative form xodofyp(  ) also appears; I suggest, with diffidence, that this may stand for KoAof( ) 
Hp av). 
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H. J. Worrr. of Panama University. publs. Zue? juristische Papyri der University of Michigan in Aeq. 
17 (1937), 463-78, with 4 lusts. The former is a petition. Ist cent. a.D., to the exegetes (7) from an Alexan- 
drian divoreée asking for a guardian in place of her ex-husband. apparently to enable her to fulfil the provisions 
of the divorce contract. Of considerably vreater interest is the second doc., a fragmentary Latin contract of 
the 1st-2nd cent. by which a Roman gives his daughter in marriage. It 1s thus a parallel to PS] 730, and the 
two does. supplement each other in several important points. well brought out by the ed. WILCKEN, in 
reviewing the publn. in Archiv 13. 143-5, makes some observations of fundamental importance touching the 
form of the doc.. which Wotrr had not fully understood: it is in fact a Rom. fesfutio, with the witnesses” 
signatures. as usual. on the verso. 

A preliminary publn. of a pap. found by Vourtaxo at Tebtunis (destined eventually to appear in 
P. Mil. R. Univ. 1) ws undertaken by I. Cazzantca. Torbidi giudaie’ nell Egitto Romano nel secondo secola di 
Cristo, in Ann, Inst. phil. hist. or. 5 (1937), 159-67, with pl. The earher cols. are poorly preserved, but the 
conclusion of the doc. is almost perfect, and contains a vigorous denunciation of recent attacks on the Jews 
by the Greeks of Alexandria. It may be contended (so runs the argument) that these disturbances are the 
work ofa minority. That is perfectly true; but the mob gives them moral. and the influential classes material 
support,’ and the whole city must therefore be held responsible. There must be an end to lynch law. It 
any one has an accusation to bring.” there is the judye deputed for the purpose by Caesar [/.e. the Prefer t , 
Even the Prefect himself has not the power to put men to death without trial. There must be an end, too, ot 
these complaints of assault : even if they are not altogether fictitious. those who get involved in scuffles have 
only themselves to blame. Whatever justification may have existed before the war of the Romans avainst 
the Jews no longer exists now. Dated. the 19th vear of (name of Emperor illegible according to ed.). 

It appears to me improbable that this doc. has any connexion with the so-called Acta Aleaundrinorum: 
on the contrary, everything tends to identify it as an edict of the Prefect of Egypt. But the real importance of 
the pap. cannot be assessed until the all-important date is read. The script suggests to me the beginniny of 
the 2nd cent. If, then, the Emperor is Trajan. the Prefect is M. Rutilius Lupus and the date 115-16, the very 
year of the great Jewish uprising in Egypt and Cytenaica. Alternatively the pap. might be brought down to 
the reign of Hadrian (4.p. 134-5), in which case the ‘Pwpater zpés “Jovdaious wéxy may refer to Bar-Cochha’s 
revolt. The pap. should be edited afresh with revised rdys. and an adequate comm. 

A. G. Roos, Mnemosyne 6, 172-4, has a n. on the meaning of dz’ aidvos in the Acta Appiani (P. Oxy. 
33). comparing the phrase zpazos az’ atéves common in inserr. for something ‘unprecedented’.? The singu- 
larity here lay not in the execution of an Alexandrine gymnasiarch—Isidorus had already sutfered—but 
in the spectacle of Appianus haled to execution wearing the insignia of office. In a PS. on p. 173 Roos 
discusses a passage in the new Yale fragm. of the deta. 

P. Cottomp and his pupils continue the publn. of the Papyrus grecs de la bibhotheque nationale et uni- 
versitaire de Strasbourg in Bull. de la Fue. des Lettres de Strasbourg 16 (1937-8). 250-6. No. 143 is a loan 
(3rd cent.), 144 a sale of land (a.p. 245), 145 a fragmentary loan (?) of a.p. 61-2, 146 a mutilated extract 
from the txopvnparicpol of a Prefect who may be P. Sempronius Liberalis (¢c. 4.p. 154-8). As usual, only 
the text, with briefest of nn., is publd. in each case, though the papp. are by no means uninteresting and some 
at least deserve fuller comment. 

G, A. PerropouLos, Trois papyrus inédits de la collection de la Société arch ologique 7 Athénes, in Arch. 
hist. dr. or. 2. 315-34. eds. Nos. 27. 25, and 26 (in that order) from this small but interesting collection. 
97 (Karanis, 4.D. 150) is a sale of a donkey, 25 (Karanis, a.D. 61) a sale of a hand-mill (néAo OnBarwd:). 
26 (very fragmentary, Ptolemais Eueryetis, temp. Claudius or Nero) is perhaps a sale of land or hou-e- 
property. Very full juristic comment is a feature of the publn. : 

Under the title Un nouveau Dieu @ Bacchias, A. BATAILLE publs. in Ef. de Pap. 4. 197-205, with pl., 
four papp. belonging to the Soc. Roy. Eg. de Papyrolowie (P. Fouad Inv. 186-9). All four does. are connected 
with the priesthood of a hitherto unknown Fayyiim deity. ZoxroBpdas. Nos. 186-7 (¢. A.D. 186 and A.D. 2U7) 
are declarations by a priest that he has filed the ypady iepéwr xai xecpioyod, the annual return of the personnel 
and property of the temple demanded by the Government. I88 (2nd cent.) is a priest's notification tu the 
Basilicogrammateus, announcing the dispatch of certain S«apara to the dpyepe’s. 188 (c. 8-7 B.C.) 15 
a fragmentary account. But the chief interest naturally lies in the sod himself. and an appendix by Cn. 





1 Tread di{y’] esdépovow: adrovs [of] gAg{i-] oves. [k]at rpégovow of Kpeiogores in place of the editor's dr exdépavory 
adrov's, [6] U5: ov éLort]v. rpédovatr xrA. 
2 nee + a. Bee Wins: SB ‘ 
2 [tis clear that in 1. 15 (e0 ces) xar[y]yopete Oe jAet rlelens, exee Sexaaryy KrA. 1s to be read. 


2 ¢f, the more explicit éx tod alaios odK QKovady in John ix, 32. 
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KRvuentz (‘bid. 206-11) explains Soknobrasis as formed from Sok, construct form of Suchos, the crocorlile 
cod. -+-nob = *master’,-+-rasis for which there is a choice of several interpretations. Revd. by U. WILCKEN. 
<irchiv 13. 146-7. 

In P. Mich. m. as an appendix to No. 167, H. A. Saypers took occasion to print his own revision, 
made on the basis of photographs, of two Latin birth-certificates in Cairo most recently ed. by O. GuERAtD. 
The latter. in an art. A propos des certificats de naissance du Musée du Caire, in Et. de Pap. 4, 14-32. with 
2 pls.. now gives the results of a minute and painstaking re-examination of the original docs. Not only has 
he shown several of SANDERS's rdgs. to be untenable but he has also. in more than one instance, established 
the true text: a brilliant example is € lege Pap(ia) Popp(aea) et Aelia Sentia for SANDERS's septlem|] tles fla jum 
praesentia. This art. is of the first importance for the study of these difficult docs.. which owe so much to 
the long and patient studies of SanpEers. In an addendum GvueErRatp discusses the festatio published by 
Bett (JEA 24. 101), which reveals that the primary object of such does. was to safeguard the child's richts 
at a future epicrisis, 

U. Witek ey. Archiv 13, 152-4, revs. in succession H. A. Sanpers. A Birth Certificate of 138 4.p. (JEA 24. 
lol), H. d. Bett, A Latin Registration of Birth (ibid.), and GUERAtD’s art. referred to above. The last- 
named author's Cn édit du Préfet T. Hatérius Nepos au sujet du bas-elergé égyptien. in Mél. Desroussenus, 
1937, 199-209. which did not reach me in time for inclusion last vear, proves to be a small but interesting 
doc. ordering pastophori and other ‘ypeaxot’ to attend strictly to their duties and not to wear woul. The 
close parallels with §§ 71-6 of the "Gnomon of the Idios Logos” are quoted and the relationship of the two 
considered. Incidentally, the title (keddAacov) of the present doc., which is an extract from a Prefect’s edict, 
leads GUERAUD to suggest that we have here an actual example of the kind of xeddAata which were divested 
by the compiler of the Gnomon (ra év péow xedddara ovrvvepadv). The much-discussed phrase év péow he takes 
as = ‘ready at hand’, i.e. the compiler did not initiate anv special researches, but simply used the mass 
of xedcAata which had accumulated in his office. The question whether the prohibition to engage in ‘other’ 
occupations constituted a bar to activities outside the temple, or was merely designed to prevent the various 
classes of temple servants from encroaching on each other's duties is also considered. G. decides for the latter 
interpretation. Revd. by O. WILCKEN, Archiv 13, 145-6. 

N. Lewis contributes Two Papyrus Notes to Cl. Phil. 33, 96-9. In the first he corrects the address of 
P. Bad. 35; in the second, and much more important, he prints a revised and thoroughly convincing text 
of BGU 475. the arithmetic of which is finally clarified by a new rdg. in]. 2. H.C. Yourre, BGU 475. in 
Am. Journ. Phil. 59, 475-9, supplements Lewis's publn., correcting his transln. of certain technical terms. 


D. Roman-ByzaNtTINE 

A. Wirstranp has brought out usd. Papyrussammlung d. Universitatsbibliothek in Lund ; 1. Griechische 
Privatbriefe. K. Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundets i Lund Arsberattelse, 1936~7, v1. 161-72, 2 pls. (Lund. 
1937). The publn. consists of five private letters. Chief interest of No. 1 (fragmentary. 2nd cent. a.p.) is 
the phrase in which the writer describes his military promotion (xpryxerapis yéyove éd’ Erous). 2-3 are not of 
much consequence. + (3rd cent.), a letter from a son to his mother, is remarkable for a tenderness of feelmg 
unusual in the papyri: I may quote ll. 6-12, «al dvagé Kai Sevrepor Kai modAdKts Eypaysd aor Sia oAAGY AvOpwTe 
va ge! dvaPive (1. -at) pos ene Kai zpooxuriaw 76 Kaddv cov mpdownor, and especially ll. 19-22, ofSas 8€¢ Kay 
BY ypddw ort otdéva Exw ef pt} ce THv yAvKuTatyY pou pyTépa. No. 5 is an exceedingly illiterate letter assigned to 
Sth-6th cent., though the form of the valediction suggests a rather earlier date; an apparent equation of 
3 solidus with 8000 (talents, or myriads of denarii?) would be of interest if the sign preceding the ficure 
could be read. By the way. xvpwa on the verso is one of the well-known nouns of occupation in -as studied 
by B. Oxsson, Aeg. 6 (1925), 247-9, and W. Perersey, The Greek Masculine in circumflexed -ds, Cl. Phil. 
32 (1937). 121-30; the word itself is found in an inscr. publd. by Top in PEQ 68 (1936), 85. The vol. is 
revd. by H. I. Beit in Cl. Rev. 52, 149-50, making suggestions for No. 4, and by W. ScuvsBart in Gnomon 14, 
568-9, WILCKEN. in noticing the publn. in Archiv 13. 147-8, remarks that No. 3, a very fragmentary letter 
of condolence. is the only doc. of its type save P. Oxy. 115; but I think he overlooks e.g. the Christian letter 
P. Princet. u, 102, not to mention the magnificent epistle in M. Norsa’s Pupiri greci delle collezioni Italiane, U1, 
pp. 29-30. 

1 iva ce is out of place here, and there seems to be a confusion between two constructions (the letter was no 
doubt dictated); or else ba zpooxuryjaw may have been intended. In]. 14 qu. dyAover katadafer pe, the sense 
beimg “if you wish to come to me, that is, meet me on my way up-river’. But BELL, in his rev. quoted above, 
suggests a different restoration. 


PUBLICATIONS OF NON-LITERARY TEXTS $1 


G. A. GERHARD, Griechische Papyri: Urkunden u. literarische Texte a. d. Papyrus-Sammlung d. Universi- 
tdtsbibliothek Heidelberg (Verdffentlichungen a. d. badischen Papyrus-Sammlungen, Heft 6), Heidelberg, 
x+76 pp., 3 pls., includes six documentary papp. The first (168) is an acknowledyement of indebtedness 
(Oxyrhynchus, 5th cent.). 169 is the xa7’ ofxiay dzoypady (A.D. 132-3) of a priest in the temple of Soknebtunis 
at Tebtunis. 170 is an application for a lease of Snyogia yj at Theadelphia (A.p. 54). The elaborate address 
confirms the usually accepted view that the zpeofvrepor kauns were distinct from the mpecBirepor yewpyar, 
and proves the continued existence of the latter body (a Ptolemaic legacy) well into the Ist cent. 171, a 
3rd-cent. private letter, and 172, lease of a xoprofijxn (4.D. 547), are followed by a more unusual doc., 
173 (6th-7th cent.), an order for payment from a hospital, the edayis fevay trav EvBovNwv). to an official of 
the Imperial ofxos, of 500 artabs of lentils; this fragment was apparently to extinguish a loan of 48 solidi+- 
interest, but the exact nature of the transaction is rather obscure. See the suggestions of BELL printed by 
GERHARD at the end of the vol. 


E. BYZANTINE 

In publishing P. Lond. Inv. 2565 (JHA 21, 225) I remarked that it was by far the longest extant record 
of an Egn. lawsuit. Such claims are always fatal. and since then its position has been challenged not only 
by the finely-preserved docs. of P. Mil. R. Univ. 4, (ef. above. under C), but also by a pap. in the Columbia 
collection, excellently publd. by C. J. KRAEMER and N. Lewis, A Referee’s Hearing on Ownership, in TAPA 
58 (1937), 357-87. This is an account of a trial before the defensor of Arsinoe in A.D. 340, and the case, which 
had been remitted to him by the Prefect, was as follows. The plaintiffs, two women owning an estate at 
Karanis which they had inherited from their father, had abandoned their property and fled, being unable 
to pay the taxes assessed upon it. The local praeposttus assigned the lands to the villayers to cultivate. but 
subsequently the owners reappeared and claimed their property. The villagers complied with alacrity, and 
not only handed over the estate but. according to the plaintiffs, other property which did not belong to them, 
and of which they were trying to disembarrass themselves by the present action. The villagers on their 
part claimed that the plaintiffs’ father had remained in undisturbed possession of all the lands in question 
for 45 vears, and quoted a law of Constantine the Great, laying down that 40 years’ possession constituted 
ownership by prescription, without the necessity of proving justum initium possessionis. This virtually 
ended the case, which was only prolonged by the ineffectual efforts of the plaintiffs’ counsel to confuse the 
court. In the end their case breaks down completely, and the defensor gives judgement for the villagers. 

Interest naturally centres in the rescript of Constantine, previously known only from two unsatisfactory 
allusions. Now we know for certain the author. the exact wording, and, within certain limits (4.p. 326-333), 
the date. But apart from the legal aspect, the general anxiety to avoid ownership of land. with its con- 
comitant burden of taxation, sheds a lurid light on the economic position of Eg. at this period, while from 
the point of view of human interest the duels of the rival advocates, and the witnesses on both sides, make 
excellent reading. In a very few places the editors’ text seems to me susceptible of improvement, e.g. 1. 7 
perhaps ws paredrara; 1. 27, yp éorw for mdpeotw; I. 46-7 perhaps wémrwxev and xaramertwxévae for Karé- 
monoev and xaravempyxévat; also in 1. 47 67 does not mean * because’, but is simply used, as often, to intro- 
duce direct speech; can the last word of the pap. be the same as the last word of P. Lond. Inv 2565, AéAvrac ? 

A will of Rom. form, dating from either a.D. 335 or 345, in the collection of New York University, is 
publd. by Lionet Coney, Heredis Institutio ex re certa and a new will of Rom. type, in TAPA 58 (1987), 
343-56. In spite of its fragmentary state. it enables the ed. to re-interpret a vexed passage in the only 
complete doc. of this class, P. Oxy. 907. The particular passage is the institution of heirs for specific bequests 
only—a hybrid form of testamentary disposition which is the product of the typical Gk. will leaving specitic 
bequests to the heirs and the pure Rom. will instituting either a universal heir, or a number of heirs among 
whom the property is divided fractionally. The mixed form seems to be the peculiar product of Graeco- 
Egyptian law, and was not recognized by the Romans until the time of Papinian. The whole paper contains 
much that is of importance for the hist. of the Rom. will. 

P. M. Merer, in his Juristisehe Papyri, No. 73. 7, quoted an unpublished pap. which ever since has been 
widely discussed by both papyrologists and numismatists. It is thus a particularly happy event that the 
original doc. should now have reappeared in the Kylands collection, in which it bears the number P. Ryl. 
Gk. Inv. 650. Eventually it will be included in the fourth volume of the Rylands catalogue, but C. H. RoBEerts 
and H. Matrinciy deserve our gratitude for making the full text of this important doc. available as soon 
as possible in their joint article ITAAIKON NOMIZMA, in Trans. Internat. Numism. Congr., London, 
1936, 246-51. It is a private letter from a man of some importance to an agent, informing him that the 
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government has ordered 76 iradixdy véyicpa els Fytcv votppou xaraBBacbjva, and that in consequence he 
is to spend all the irakxév dpytpiov at his disposal in the purchase of goods. The interpretation of this 
apparently simple doc. bristles with problems, and the edd. themselves freely admit that these have not yet 
been fully solved. There is not space here to summarize their very ingenious conclusions, so I will confine 
myself to noting (1) that in regard to the date of the pap. the designation of the Emperors as oi deomérat 
jpev is of importance (the first instance quoted by PREIsickE is in A.D. 293, which seems to rule out Carus 
and Numerian), and (2) in regard to the date of Stud. Pal. xx. 85, where also vodppor "IraAcxoé are mentioned, 
the edd. do not seem to have realized how convincingly E. H. Kase has proved that the Indiction reckoning 
did not begin until a.p. 315 (cf. 4 Papyrus Roll in the Princeton Collection, 25-31); the pap. cannot therefore 
be earlier than A.D. 320-1. 

VY. Martiy, Epistula Exactoriae, in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 260-85, suggests a new way out of an 
old difficulty. In P. Lond. 233 the prytanis of the Arsinoite senate asks Abinnaeus to obtain for him at the 
Imperial court an epistula exactoriae. This doc. was not an appointment to the office of exactor, but a diploma 
certifying (in this instance, of course, fraudulently) that the office of exactor had been duly held; such a 
diploma gave the holder entry into the class of ex-exactors, with consequent immunity from further office- 
holding. Step by step Martin builds up a powerful argument, and the whole art. is a pleasure to read. 

In Archiv 13, 148-50, U. WitcKEN revs. successively M. Norsa, Elezione del KEOAAAIQTHE di una 
Corporazione del V secolo D.C. (cf. JEA 24, 102), C. Préacx, Une Reconnaissance de Dette du IV® siécle 
aprés J.-C’. (JE A, ibid.), in which he makes a few textual corrections, and S. G. KapsoMENos, Zwei byzan- 
tinische Papyri a. d. Zeit Justinians (JEA, ibid.). 


4. Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography, Chronology 


A. GENERAL 

Crarre PréAcxX writes on La signification de l époque d'Evergéte II in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 345~54. 
J. Voer, degypten als Reichsprovinz im Wandel der Jahrtausende, in Klio 31, 301-12, describes the difficulties, 
constantly recurring from the 7th cent. on, attending the incorporation of Eg. in an external imperial system. 
With regard to the position of Eg. under the Rom. Empire he repeats the older view ‘Augustus zog das Land 
als Konigsland an sich’ (p. 307); considering modern work on the question a more precise formulation would 
have been desirable. The same view is put forward in O. Monreveccut's lecture Roma e l'Kgitto, in Aeg. 18, 
319-32, where, however, the writer is concerned mainly with social and economic questions. H. I. Bet’s 
sketch of the same period, Roman Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian in Chron. d’ Eg. 13, 347-63 (a lecture given 
at Brussels), is admirably judicious, marked by freshness of outlook and use of the latest material. In 
Byzantion 12 (1937), 71-103, Les Pharaons romains, J. MacricE makes a number of remarks on the influence 
of Egn. institutions on the development of Rom. policy, with particular reference to the concept of the 
Pharaoh as model for the position of Diocletian and Maximian as vice-gerents of Juppiter and Hercules, and 
to the organization of the Egn. pagan ‘clergy’ against the Christian. 

A. CaLpertni, Documenti per la storia degli Etiopi e dei loro rapporti col mondo romano, in Atti del I} 
Congresso nazionale di studi romani, 11, 315-25, collects some of the relevant papp. and inscrr., and con- 
cludes that the Ethiopian Kingdoms and peoples had little political, religious, or cultural influence on Eg. 
or Rome. 


Y 


B. Pouirican History 

P. G. ELcoon’s The Ptolemies of Egypt, Bristol. xvi+ 240 pp., is a lively popular account in a sturdy style. 
E. Brkermay, Sur les batailles navales de Cos et d’ Andros in Rev. ét. anc. 40, 369-83, argues that Antigonos 
Gonatas’s victory over the Egn. squadrons at Cos fell in the year 263-261 B.c., and brought the Chremonidean 
War to an end. In the following decade the Aegean was not dominated by any one power, while the Island 
League broke up because of Egn. neglect, partly due to failure in the Second Syrian War. BrkERMAN takes 
up an agnostic attitude to the battle of Andros: it was a victory for Antigonos, but neither his opponent nor 
its date can be discovered. 

P. Jovevet, Eulaeos et Lénaeos: Observations sur la sixiéme guerre syrienne in Bull. Inst. d'Fg. 19 (1937), 
157-74, is a popular lecture on this disastrous episode in Ptolemaic hist. In the main he accepts Orro’s 
reconstruction of events, but inclines to think the war was forced on Egypt. W. L. Westermany, Komanos 
of the First Friends in Archiv 13, 1-12, publs. a pap. in which is a ref. to Comanus tév mpdirwv didwy and 
strategus of the Arsinoite nome. In a detailed comm. WESTERMANN identifies him with the Comanus in 
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charge (together with Cineas) of Ptolemaic policy in 169 B.c., and by dating the letters in (probably) 187 B.c. 
wins some new information about Comanus's early career. 

L. E. Lorn, The Date of Caesar's Departure from Alexandria in JRS 28, 19-40, examines and presents 
with greater thoroughness the evidence for his thesis. already propounded in an earlier paper (JEA 24, 103), 
that Caesar left Alexandria not later than 1 May 47. A subsidiary result of his investigation is the conclusion 
that Caesar did not spend a precious two months in a voyage up the Nile with Cleopatra. 

E. R. GoopExoves, The Politics of Philo Judaeus, Practice and Theory. New Haven, xii-+ 348 pp., is mainly 
concerned with ideas, but also retells the story of the troubled events in the reign of Caligula and Philo’s 
part in them. I have not been able to consult H. Letsecanc, Philons Schrift uber d. Gesandtschaft d. Alexan- 
drinischen Juden an d. Kaiser Gaius Caligula in J. Bibl. Lit. 57, 377-405. 

H. I. Bett, The Economic Crisis in Egypt under Nero in JRS 28, 1-8 (summarized Act. V Congr. Int. 
Papyrol.,71), argues that the edict of Ti. Julius Alexander is to be ‘treated as a serious historical document, not 
as propaganda’, and supports this point of view by comparing the complaints there made with the evidence 
of Philo and of contemporary docs., including an unpubld. register from the Rylands papp. C. B. WELLES’s 
publn. The Immunitas of the Roman Legionaries in Egypt in JRS 28, 41-9 (summarized Act. V Congr. Int. 
Papyrol., 521), reveals, according to the ed., “corruption among the civil administration and unrest among 
the legionaries in the last vears of Nero’ (cf. § 3, C). 

W. Szston, Achilleus et la révolte de UEgypte sous Dioclétien d'aprés les papyrus et U Histoire Auguste, in 
Mél.d’ Arch. et d Hist. publiés par 0 Ecole francaise de Rome 55, 184-200, investigates afresh the causes, nature, 
and chronology of the revolt. He argues that the sources of two passages in the Historia Augusta (Vita Probi 
17, Vita Firmi 3~5) were misunderstood by the compilers, and really relate to Achilleus. The rebellion was 
based on a revolt of the peasants against intolerable economic conditions but encouraged by the Sassanid 
Narses as prelude to aggression in Asia Minor. It was put down in the yw#pa in autumn 296, in Alexandria not 
till spring 297. 

C. BiloGRAPHY 

Y. EnRenNBERG, Ofella di Cirene in Riv. di. fil. 16, 144-51, gathers together the evidence for the interesting 
career of Ptolemy's first governor of Cyrene, a personality of considerable interest among the minor actors in 
the drama of the Successors. R. Syme, The Origin of Cornelius Gallus in Cl. Quart. 32, 39-44 (reprinted Act. 
V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 459-70), attractively seeks to place the origin of the first Rom. prefect of Eg. among the 
highly civilized aristocracy of Southern Gaul. A. STEIN, Octavius (37), in PW, XVII, 2, 1826, writes a short 
note on the prefect of 2/1 B.c.-a.p. 3. V. A. Girais, Prosopografia e 4 phroditopolis (Berlin, 175 pp.), isa list 
of persons either born at Aphrodito or resident there and mentioned in papp. down to the year 700. The 
choice of this date automatically excludes e.g. almost the whole of P. Lond. rv, while the curious principle of 
only allowing one reference to each individual deprives the book of much of its value even in its very limited 
field. 

D. ADMINISTRATION 

For the Ptol. period there is little to report. R. SEIpER, Beitrige z. ptol. Verwaliungsgeschichte (Der 
Nomarches. Der Dioiketes A pollonios), Heidelberg, deals with the two unconnected subjects forming the sub- 
title. He gives, firstly, a collection of the evidence for the hist., functions, and development of the office 
of vopdpxns, together with a list of holders of the office; secondly, a short critical discussion of the position 
and work of Apollonios, especially in regard to the contributions to this study of Epcar and Rostovrzerr. 
E. Kiesstrno’s paper Streiflichter z. Katokenfrage in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 213-29, should be well known 
as it has already been summarized in German (JE A 24, 104), and the summary itself has now been transld. 
into English (Research and Progress 4, 263-7). In PW, XVII/2 BE. Zieparru writes on Oikonomos and 
FE. Kiessi1no on Oinologos. 

Chapter x1of A. H. M. Jones's The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces (Oxford, 1937, xv-+576 pp.) is of 
first importance to the student of Egn. municipal development. JoNEs scrutinizes afresh the lists of nomes 
and their territorial delimitation in the Ptol., Rom., and Byz. period. gives an account of the free cities and, 
most valuable of all, traces the intricate process by which the .Wetropoleis developed into municipalities on a 
level with those elsewhere in the Rom. Empire. In The Election of the Metropolitan Magistrates in Egypt in 
JEA 24, 65-72 (summarized Act. V Congr, Int. Papyrol., 171-3), the same author ‘attempts to collate what is 
known of the election of city magistrates in the Roman Empire generally, and in particular in the Greek 
East, with the evidence of the papyri on this question’, and makes a number of interesting suggestions. 
B. A. Vay GroxtncEy, Pap. Oxy. 1416 and the History of the Gymnasiarchy in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 
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505-11, argues that at the end of the 3rd cent. the office of gymnasiarch, even when apportioned among 
several holders, was no longer occupied every day, but revived only for special occasions. E. P. WEGENER, 
Notes on the duaai of the metropoleis in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 512-20, argues that dvAaé were introduced 
into metropoleis in a.D. 206, that the normal number of ¢vAai was five (dvA7j and dudodov not being coincident 
terms), and suggests that the phrase of dzé ris . . . dvdjs in P. Oxy. 1413 and 1415 means the (five) repre- 
sentatives of that tribe in the BovAy. 

Another work of capital importance which every papyrologist will need to possess is that of S. LL. WALLAcE, 
Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (Princeton, xii+512 pp.). It is revd. appreciatively by Cu. 
Préaux, Chron. d’Eg. 18, 421-7; W. L. WestERMANN, Am. Hist. Rev. 44, 79-83; and H. I. Bet, JRS 28, 
241-3. In Census and Poll-Tax in Ptolemaic Egypt in Am. Journ. Phil. 59, 418-42, WALLACE enters the lists 
on the side of those who believe that the poll-tax was not a Rom. innovation. He argues that the 14-year 
census cycle and the institution of poll-tax go back to 220 219 B.c., and were introduced by Philopator’s 
finance minister Sosibius. The reason why there are no extant receipts for these payments is that such 
receipts were not given. A great part of this argument is speculative only. 

A. STEIN, ’Exavop$wr7js, Aeg. 18, 234-43, inquires into the meaning of the title, and compares instances 
elsewhere in the Rom. Empire with three known cases in Eg., with special reference to Cl. Firmus mentioned 
in P. Mich. m, p. 292, and P. Merton 26 (unpubld.) as Aayrpéraros at a time when Eg. had no prefect. 
Prosopographically he sees no objection to identifying Firmus ézavop$w7r7s with the Prefect of the same name 
of ten years earlier. V. Marin. Hpistula exactoriae in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 269-85, examines afresh 
P. Lond. 1 No. 233, p. 273 ( = W., Chr., 44), and shows that the ep/stula exactoriae there sought by a prytanis 
of Arsinoe was probably an honorary title (codicillus) to the appointment, which would at once give a 
certain status and exempt its holder from further liturgies. The exactor civitatis of the early 4th cent. did not 
differ either in the conditions of tenure of his office or the method of appointment from the exactor of the 
latter part of the cent. 

N. Houtwery, Le Blé d'Egypte in Et. de Pap. 4, 33-120, is a clearly and attractively presented summary 
of modern work on this subject. The writer includes chapters on the system of land tenure, the cadastre, the 
Nile and irrigation, agrarian conditions, Lagid policy, the annona and Rome. The limits he has set himself 
do not allow him to discuss difficulties of detail in the evidence. A. CALDERINI conducts a C'ensimento topo- 
grafico delle bunche dell’ Egitto greco-romano in Aeg. 18, 244-78. A. GroHMANN’s Congress paper Zum 
Steuerwesen im arabischen Aegypten is printed in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 122-34. 


E. ToroGRAPHY 

A third fascicule has appeared of G. Lumproso’s Testi e commenti concernenti V'antica Alesssandria (JEA 
23, 95). H. Heyne, Sur trois nomes du Delta in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 137-58, discusses some of the 
obscurities in the identification of the ’Adc~av8péwv xwpa, the nome Mevedairys, and the nome of Berenice. 
H. Kess’s note Oasis in PW, XV1I/2, 1681-6, is hist. and topographical. F. M. ABEz, L fle de Jotabé in Rev. 
bibl. 47, 510-38, identifies the island with Tirdn at the entrance to the gulf of Akaba, and alludes discursively 
to the organization of commerce with the East via the Red Sea, and the customs stations from the Ptol. 
period onwards. F.W. OLIvER and A. DE Cosson, Vote on the Taenia Ridge; with special Reference to Quarries, 
Sites and an Ancient Road between Alexandria and Abu Sir (with a Postilla by A. A[pRtant]) Bull. Soc. arch. 
d@ Alex, 32, 162-176, is inaccessible to me. 


F. CHRONOLOGY 

The first place must be given to T. C. SkEat’s work, The Reigns of the Ptolemies; with Tables for Convert- 
ing Egyptian Dates to the Julian System in Mizraim 6 (1937), 7-40, a Hilfsmittel which will prove indispens- 
able. The author gives the necessary minimum of refs. and discussion of disputed points, and the tables 
allow of conversion of Egn. dates to the Julian system by an easy operation. 

C. F. Nias, Notes on Univ. of Michigan Demotic Paypri from Philadelphia in JEA 24, 73-82, alludes to a 
dem. doc. (P. Mich. Inv. 4526, Al, 2) dated in year 6 (Choiak) of Epiphanes. The presence of this date makes 
untenable one of the hypotheses put forward by F. W. WaLBank (JEA 23, 96) to account for the chronology 
of this difficult period. Instead of the theory that year 6 was suppressed we must suppose that a break 
occurred part of the way through one Egn. year, and that the period from then to the next Thoth 1 was 
regarded as a new year. Nis gives a table of the known documentary dates from the first nine years of 
Epiphanes’ reign. 

F. M. Aspen, L’ére des Séleucides in Rev. bibl. 47, 198-213, outlines the origin and vicissitudes of this era, 
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with special reference to its use as the chronological basis of Maccabees. W. F. SNyDER, ‘Hyépat ZeBacral in 
Aeg. 18, 197-233, lists the occurrences of these dates. and attempts to identify the events of which they are 
anniversaries. A. Pocnay, Vote au sujet de U'ére des martyrs ou de Dioclétien in Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 19 (1937), 
135-45, I have not been able to see. 


5. Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History 


A. SoctaL Lire 

The tabulation of evidence in regard to domestic life and economy contained in ORSoLINA MONTEVECCHI's 
Contributi per una storia sociale ed economica della famiglia nell’ Egitto greco-romano wn Aeg. 17, 338-48, 
and Lypra Banpi’s I conti privati nei papiri dell’ Egitto greco-romano, ibid., 349-451, is very valuable. 
O. GcERAUD’'s publn. of Décret dune associution en Vhonneur de son Président in Bull. Soc. arch. d’ Alex. 32, 
21-40, throws light on the position of the farming class in the Delta under Augustus. A. E. R. Boak’s 
Organization of Gilds in Graeco-Roman Egypt in TAPA 68, 212-20. lucidly discusses these societies in general. 
For the earliest part of the Graeco-Rom. period W. PEREMANS'’s Vreemdelingen en Egyptennen in Vroeg- 
Ptolemaeisch Egypte, Louvain, 1937, is useful. 


B. EpvcaTion 
The publn. by O. GcvEravp and P. Jovavet of Un livre décolier du Ill siécle avant J.-C., Cairo, is of 
outstanding importance: the nn. on this handbook are most valuable. 


C. Art 

A. ApRIANI continues his nn. on the contents of the Alexandria Museum: Contributi all’ iconografia dei 
Tolomei, in Bull. Soc. arch. d’ Alex. 32, 77-111, makes some identifications, and Osservazioni sulla Stele di 
Helixo (ibid., 112-30) provides a comparison with Pompeian painting. There is an important rev. by 
F. Poctsey, L'art du portrait dans UT Egypte Romaine in Rev. ét. anc. 59, 385, of P. Grarnpor’s Bustes et 
statues-portraits d’Egypte romaine. 

D. Ecoxyomic History 

The administration of the Ptolemies as regards economics is vindicated by W. L. WESTERMANN in The 
Ptolemies and the Welfare of their Subjects (Am. Hist. Rev. 43, 270-87). A. CALDERINT's Censimento topografico 
delle banche dell’ Egitto greco-romuno in Aeg. 38, 244-78. indexes the material available in a convenient form. 
Information as to trading connexions in the Graeco-Rom. period is to be found in F. M. ABEL’s L'fle de 
Jotabé in Rev. bibl. 47, 510-38. C. H. Roperts and H. MartineGiy discuss exchange problems in "IraAucov 
véuiopa in Trans. Int. Numism. Congr. 1936, 246-51. 


§6 (Law) held over. 


7, Palaeography and Diplomatic 


Hewry A. Sanpers, The Beginnings of the Modern Book: The Codex of the Classical Era in Univ. of Michi- 
gan Quarterly, Winter, 95-111, is a most stimulating study, even though all his conclusions may not be 
generally accepted. The early use, going back at least to the Ist cent. B.c.. of parchment note-books in 
codex form for memoranda, drafts. accounts, etc., is rightly stressed, but the author is less successful in 
attempting to prove the equally early use of the parchment codex for copies of literary works.’ Revised 
statistics of the proportion of vellum to pap.. and roll to codex, throughout successive centuries are welcome, 
and that edd. in the past have tended to date all codices late. often in defiance of palaeography, is a sound 
observation (for a clear case see P. Lond. Christ, p. 6). But it should be noted that SaspeErs’s attempts to 
push back the dates of Latin vellum codices from Eg. sometimes bring him into conflict with E. A. Lowe, 
in whose Codices Latini Antiquiores they naturally find a place; of this publn. a new fasc. (1m) has just 
appeared, covering Italian libraries in alphabetical order from Ancona to Novara, and thus including the 
pap. and early vellum fragmm. in Florence, Milan. and Naples. In conclusion, SaNDERS voices his opinion 
that the original MS. of St. Mark’s Gospel ‘would almost certainly have been copied out in a vellum codex’; 
hence loss of the final leaf would be easy to understand. 

1 In discussing the passage in Suetonius, Julius 56, 6, SanDERS might have referred to C. H. Rogerts’s n. in 
JRS 23 (1933), 139-42. 
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W. Scuusart, Das antike Buch (Die Antike 14, 171-95, 10 figs.), is a well-written popular account of the 
books of the Graeco-Rom. world. 

A. Stgaas, ‘Toropia rijs ‘EMqueijs Mpadis (cf. JEA 22, 90) is very favourably revd. by H. GricoreE 
in Byzantion 12 (1937), 696-7. 

Cart Scumipt’s paper, Uber moderne Papyrusfdlschungen, in Actes V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 370-80, 
4 figs.. exposes the ridiculous charges recently made in Germany against the authenticity of early Biblical 
papp. Happy indeed is papyrology that forgeries can be so easily and convincingly denounced, and authen- 
ticity so triumphantly vindicated! 

Scribes and Correctors of the Codex Sinaiticus, by H. J. M. Minne and T. C. Skat, includes discussion 
of some topics bearing on papyrology, such as the use of dictation in copying literary MSS. (pp. 51-9), the 
dating of the Bibelstil (pp. 60-2), and the change in the method of writing figures for thousands, from the 

oS 


superimposed curl (A) to the slanting stroke (-A), which appears from documentary papp. (p. 63) to have 
taken place, in Eg. at least, about the middle of the 4th cent. I should lke to repeat here that the statistics 
quoted are only a hasty collection which makes no claim to be exhaustive; another late instance of the use 
of the older system is BGU 940, of a.p. 398. 

Henry A. Stery, Les Clichés épistolaires dans les lettres sur papyrus grecs in Classica et Mediaevalia 1, 
119-76, is unfortunately inaccessible to me. 

A catalogue of early Cop. bindings, with technical nn., is included in G. D. Hossoy’s art., Some early 
Bindings and Binders’ Tools in The Library 19, 202-49. Pl. i reproduces the well-preserved binding of 
P. Lond. rv 1419, decorated with an elaborate ink-drawn design. 

A. Mestz, profiting by the publn. of H. J. M. Mitnez’s Greek Shorthand Manuals, renews his attack upon 
the Halle wax tablets, in which he now identifies several Christian texts (Die Entzifferung einiger Texte in 
griechischer Tachygraphie in Archiv 13, 61-75). He further publs. a stenographic pap. from the Wessely 
collection in Prague (6th cent.), which he likewise finds to be Christian ; a funerary relief from Salona, depict- 
ing a youth holding a diptych inscribed in shorthand, is next tackled, and finally ten shorthand signatures 
of Byz. notaries are reproduced in facsimile. I may notice here the especial importance of P. Harris 51 for 
the origin of Gk. shorthand. A fragm. of the xopevrdpior, it is dated by the ed. in the Ist cent. a.p., the very 
period to which Mrnrz has assigned the inception of the system. It is unfortunate that no facs. of this pap. 
is available. 

The umbilicus on which the pap. book was rolled is so familiar from Latin literature that it is remarkable 
that no examples have turned up in Eg., though there are some from Herculaneum, cf. D. Bassi, Aeg. 7 
(1926), 220-2. It is therefore worth while to note the use of a reed for this purpose in the pap. publd. by 
O. Gvéracp and P. Joveuet, Un Livre d’écolier du III¢ siécle avant J.-C. (ef. p. xi). The architectural 
columns separating the columns of writing in this remarkable doc. are, I believe, without parallel; they 
show a striking, though necessarily fortuitous, resemblance to the Eusebian canon-tables of 500 years later. 


8. Lexicography and Grammar 


Last year saw the posthumous publn. of E. Mayser’s Grammatik d. griechischen Papyri a. d. Ptoleméerzeit, 
Bd. 1, Tl. 2, 2te Aufl. Berlin-Leipzig. The vol. has all the completeness and accuracy of the previously 
issued parts. It has been revd. by H. I. Betti, Cl. Rev. 52, 149, and F. BmaBet, Phil. Woch. 58, 973-4. 
Bd. 1, Tl. 3, 2te Aufl. of the same work has been revd. by A. DEBRUNNER in Indogerm. Forsch. 56, 58-62. 
He points out many instances where itacistic spellings have been falsely regarded as linguistic variants. 
DeEBRU NNER also contributes an. on «ls ‘du bist’ in einem Papyrus in Indogerm. Forsch. 56, 177. In P. Goth. 
21, 2, for paxdpros els xadds cot Eorat Kai paxapia % 7oA[ts cov] he reads p. ef x(at).... efs ‘thou art’ is impossible 
in a pap. of this period and the above represents the Gk. form (hitherto unattested) of the Cop. formula 
which E. v. Dozscui'tz (Z. f. wiss. Theol. 43 (1900), 446, translated as ‘Heil dir und gutes werde dir! und 
Heil deiner Stadt’. « as an abbreviation for xaé occurs in Il. 3 and 6. The suggestion is confirmed by 
H. Frisk. J. A. Scorr, The Superlative as a Comparative in John I 15 in Class. Journ. 33, 485-6, quotes a 
parallel for 6: aparés pov qv from the hypothesis to Eur. Phoenissae and shows that the phrase in Acts rév 
mp&rov Adyov may refer to only two books, which disposes of the argument which Str Wiunt1am Ramsay in 
St. Paul the Traveller and Roman Citizen, 23 and 27 f., based on this phrase. C. C. Taretzii, Some Linguistic 
Aspects of the Chester Beatty Papyrus of the Gospels in JT'S 39, 354-5, concludes that the new evidence fur- 
nished by this MS. does not encourage the belief that deliberate correction played any considerable part in 
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producing textual variations. C’. M. Ler, Varronian Koine in Angl. Theol. Rev. 20, 217-20, points out that 
many of the Gk. words in Varro’s Menippean Satires are identical with contemporary koine words, e.g. 
diabjKy, énapxia, ws wéte “how long’, etc. G. VERGOTE has contributed an art. on Gree bibligue to the 
Supplément au dictionnaire de la Bible de F. Vigouroux, fasc. 17, 1320-69. D. Stoxx has a paper on The 
Lexicon of Patristic Greek in the Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 453-8, E. Kressirxc a paper on Forischritte d. 
«irbeiten am Worterbuch d. griechischen Papyrusurkunden, ibid.. 210-12, and C. R. C. ALLBERRY a summary of 
a paper on Gk. and Latin Words in the Cop. Manichaean Papp.. ibid., 20. The most important grammatical 
contribution of the year is S. G. Kapsomenaxis’s Voruntersuchungen zu einer Grammatik d. Papyri d. 
nachchristlichen Zeit: Beitrage =. Herstellung u. Deutung einzelner Texte (Munch. Beitr., 28. Heft). Munchen. 
This book, which I am to review at length elsewhere in JEA, is slightly misleading in its title. It consists 
of re-readings of a number of post-Christian papp. in which the author's knowledge of medieval and modern 
Gk. enables him to detect a number of words and expressions which escaped the edd. of these texts. The 
corrections, which are in the main most attractive, are supported by copious footnotes on various grammatical 
points, e.g. masc. of participle instead of fem.. & = dv, confusion of aorist and future. confusion of aorist 
and perfect, distributive expressions. adjectives in -7s, anacolouthon. adverbs in -a, infinitives in -er, ete., ete. 
The author's examples of & for dv (35, 70) give point to H. C. Youtre’s rdg. da’ érev txa (= Fxa) for 
drore<re vera els rHv wéAw in P. Harris 158 (Cl. Phil. 33, 208). 


9. General Works, Bibliographies, Reports on Collections of Papyri, etc. 
A. GENERAL WorKS 


Thanks to the last-minute intervention of the Brussels Fondation Egyptologique, the papers read at the 
Oxford Papyrological Congress have now appeared in book form (cf. M. HomBERrt, Chron. d’Eg. 13, 184-5): 
dctes du Ve Congrés international de Papyrologie, Oxford, 30 aott-3 septembre 1937, Bruxelles, Fondation 
Egyptologique Reine Elisabeth, xxix-- 665 pp. Although most of the arts. in the vol. will have been notd. 
elsewhere in this Bibliography, it may be useful for those to whom it is not accessible to give a list of the 
contents, Since up to the very moment of the Fondation Egyptologique’s offer to print the proceedings of 
the Congress no publication of the papers as such had been envisaged. a number of the authors had already 
made arrangements for their papers to appear elsewhere. and these are (in most cases) represented in the 
collected volume by brief summaries (asterisked here): Compte rendu du Congrés (pp. xi-xxiil); Str F. G. 
Kexyoy, Fifty Years of Papyrology (pp. 1-11); E. N. ADLER, The Adler Papyri (pp. 12-19); C.R.C. Anu- 
BERRY, *Greek and Latin Words in the Coptic Manichaean Papyri (p. 20); E. Batocn, Die richterliche Kom- 
petenz d. Dioiketen Apollonios (pp. 21-70); H. I. BEL, *The Economie Crisis under Nero (p. 71); F. BILaBEL. 
Neue literarische Funde in d. Heidelberger Papyrussammlung (pp. 72-84); A. Boutc, Die Berliner koptischen 
Manichaika (pp. 85-93); C. Bonner. *The New Homily af Melito and its place in Christian Literature 
(pp. 94-7); A. CaLDerrst, Studi e Studiosi di topogrufia dell’ Egitto romano (pp. 98-113); S. Errrem, *A few 
remarks on onovdi, Gaddds, and other extra payments in Papyri (pp. 114-15); G. GHEDIsI, Echi di eresie 
cristiane nei papiri greci (pp. 116-21); A. GRoHMANN, Zum Steuerwesen im arabischen Agyplen (pp. 122-34); 
F. M. Hetcueruem. *The Influence of Ptolemaic Administration in Kautilya’s Arthacastra (pp. 135-6); 
H. Hewne, Sur trois nomes du Delta (pp. 1387-58): A.S. Horny, *The Feriale Duranum (pp. 159-61); M. Hom- 
BERT, Quelques papyrus de Bruxelles (pp. 162-8); A.C. JOHNSON, *The John H. Scheide Biblical Papyri 
(pp. 169-70); A. H. M. Jonzs, *The Election of the metropolitan Magistrates in Egypt (pp. 171-3); P. Jocaver 
and O. Guiratp, Le Papyrus 65445 du Musée du Caire (pp. 174-91); K. Kertnyt, Die Papyri u. d. Problem 
d. griechischen Romans (pp. 192-209); E. Kressiine, Fortschritte d, Arbeiten am Worterbuch d. griechischen 
Papyrusurkunden (pp. 210-12) and Streiflichter z. Katokenfrage (pp. 213-29); H. Kortenpecren. Bericht 
uber d. Stand d. Arbeiten an d. Berliner Papyri (pp. 230-6); P. KoscuaKer, *Die Eheschliessung nach d. 
arabischen Papyrusurkunden (p. 237); C. J. KRagMER, The Colt Papyri from Palestine (pp. 238-44); C. J. 
Krazmer and N. Lewis, *Constuntine's Law on “Longissimi temporis Praescriptio’ (pp. 245-8); T. Larsen, 
*Ueber einen Demosthenes-Papyrus mit eingeschalteten Urkunden in d. Kopenhagener Sammlung (p. 249); 
G. von Manvrevrren, Witteilung uber d. Ausgrabungen in Tell Edfu (1937) (pp. 250-9); V. Marrry, Epistula 
exactoriue (pp. 260-85); J. G. MILE, *Egyptian Currency under the Ptolemies (pp. 286-90); T. B. Mrrrorp, 
An unpublished Act of Amnesty from Ptolemaic Cyprus (pp. 291-9); O. Monreveccut, Contributi per una 
storia sociale ed economica della famiglia nell? Egitto greco-romano (pp. 300-13); W. Orzo, Die zukiinftige 
Gestaltung d. nichiliterarischen Papyrus- u. Ostrakapublikationen (pp. 314-36); G. A. PerRoprovxos, Greek 
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Papyri in the Library of the Archaeological Society at Athens (pp. 337-43); J. E. Poweun, *The Papyri and 
the Text of Thucydides (p. 344); C. Pr&aux, La Signification de l époque d'Evergéte II (pp. 345-54) ; F. Prixes- 
HEM, Zum ptolemdischen Kaufrecht (pp. 355-66); H. A. SanpErs, *.4 fragment of the Acta Pauli in the 
Michigan Collection (pp. 367-8); M. San Nicou6, *Zur Nachbiirgschaft in d. Keilschrifturkunden u. in d. 
grako-agyptischen Papyri (p. 369); C. Scusupt, Ueber moderne Papyrusfalschungen (pp. 370-80); A. B. 
Scuwarz, Zum gegenwartigen Stand d. Katagraphe-Lehre (pp. 381-450); E. Semi, *Demotische Urkunden- 
lehre nach d. frithptolemdischen Texten (p. 451); B. SNELL, *.Neues aus d. Pindar-Papyri (p. 452); D. Stone, 
The Lexicon of Patristic Greek (pp. 453-8); R. SyME, The Origin of Cornelius Gallus (pp. 459-70) ; R. TAvBEN- 
SCHLAG. The ancient-Greek-city laws in Ptolemaic Egypt (pp. 471-89); N. Terzacut, In memoria di Girolamo 
Vitelli (pp. 490-6); Str Herpert THompsoy, Self-Dedications (pp. 497-504); B. A. vAN GRONINGEN, Pap. 
Oxy. 1416 and the History of the Gymnasiarchy (pp. 505-11); E. P. WEGENER, Notes on the dvdai of the Metro- 
poleis (pp. 512-20); C. B. WELLEs, *The ‘Immunitas’ of the Roman Legionaries in Egypt (p. 521); L. WENGER, 
Rechtstheoretische Fragen in d. Juristischen Pupyrusforschung (pp. 522-64); W. L. WrsTerMany, The 
Ptolemies and the Welfare of their Subjects (pp. 565-79); F. ZrmmerManyn, Der hellenistische Mensch im 
Spiegel griechischer Papyrusbriefe (pp. 580-98) ; F. Zcckgr, Bericht iuber eine Inschrift aus Hermopolis Magna. 
Fortsetzung zu S.B. 4206 (pp. 599-607); F. pE ZcLtvueTa, A Fourth-Century Latin Juristic Fragment: P. Ryl. 
IIT. 47-4 (pp. 608-14); J. N. Corot, La papyrologie et Vorganisution judiciuire de Egypte sous le principat 
(pp. 615-62). 

Among the arts. of general interest to which attention should be drawn here, first place is naturally taken 
by Str Freperic Kexyox’s Presidential address, with its delightful reminiscences of the early days of the 
science with which his life has been so intimately bound up. Pror. Orto’s contribution, though on a very 
different theme, shares with that of Kenyon the distinction of being among the very few papers written with 
direct reference to the Congress. His proposals for regulating future edns. of papp. are drastic and far- 
reaching: no more miscellaneous vols. with literary and documentary texts of different periods and pro- 
venances; re-union of scattered archives of papp. and ostr. by joint publns.; erection of an international 
Vermittlungsstelle to co-ordinate such enterprises and to direct research. Although entirely in sympathy 
with Orro, I fear that the practical difficulties—which Orro himself certainly does not underestimate— 
are insuperable. 

E. Serpi’s Demotische Urkundenlehre (JEA 24, 115) has been generally weleomed; M. San Nicoo in 
Z. Sav. 58, 244-8, while thoroughly appreciative, considers SEIDL’s classification of docs. by the number 
of witnesses too rigid. 

I have not yet seen A. CaLpERINT’s Manuale di Papirologia antica greca e romana ad uso delle scuole ... 
universitarie e delle persone colte, Milan, 196 pp..4 pls., 20 Lire. From M. Hompert’s rev. in Chron. d' Eg. 13, 
414, I gather that it is an excellent popular introduction. Another general work which is a model of its kind 
is the guide to the Pap. Exhibition in the Berlin State Museum, a new edn. of which has just appeared: 
Die Papyri als Zeugen antiker Kultur [by W. ScuvBartr and H. KorTENBECTEL], Berlin, W. de Gruyter, 
76 pp., + pls. The exhibition illustrates papyrology in its widest sense, without limitation of speech or script. 

Finally, F. ZrerMerMayy in his art. quoted above, analyses the moral virtues and qualities exemplified 
in private letters on papyrus. 


B. BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The following bibliographical works are continued: 

A. CaLtpertni, Bibliografia metodica, Aeg. 17 (1937), 495-529; 18, 163-94, 359-100; Testi recentemente 
pubblicati, Aeg. 17 (1937), 479-82; 18, 149~55, 333-40; Aggiunte, correziuni, riedizioni di papiri e di ostraca, 
deg. 17 (1937), 485-6; 18, 156-7. 

P. Cottart, Bull. Papyrologique XVI (1936), Rev. ét. gr. 50 (1937), 405-42. 

H. HEesxeE, Chronique papyrologique, Rev. ét. anc. 39 (1937), 337-46. 

M. Homsert, C. Préacx, and others, Bibliographie papyrologique, Chron. d’Eg. 13, 152-78, 388-441. 

U. Wincken, Urkunden-Referat, Archiv 13, 132-35. 

There is also a section Papyri u. Ostraka in the Bibliotheca philologica classica (Beiblait of the Jahres- 
bericht iiber d. Forstchritte d. klass. Altertumswissenschaft), Bd. 63 (for 1936), pp. 133-8. 


C. Reports on CoLLEcTIONS OF PapyRI, ETC. 


Some useful reports of work in progress or contemplated were made to the Oxford Papyrological Congress, 
viz.: M. HomBERT, Quelques Papyrus de Bruxelles, Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 162-8 (on the collection of 
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the Fondation Ezyptologique. now being publd. seriutin in Chron. €Ey.). Reports on the -ldler Papyrt by 
KE. N. ADLER (ibid., 12-19) and The John H.Scheide Biblical Papyriby A. C. Jonson (ibid., 169) can now 
be disregarded, as the publns. they foreshadowed have since appeared; F. Breapen, Veve literarische Funde 
ind, Heidelberger Papyrussammluag (ibid, 72-84); H. KorTENBEUTEL. Bericht uber d. Stand d. Arbeiten an 
d. Berliner Papyri (thid.. 230-6); and C.J. KRAEMER, The Colt Papyri from Palestine (ibid., 238-44). W. Tint 
contributes Tatigheitshericht 1937 d. Papyrussammlung d. Nationtlbibliothek in Wien to the newly founded 
archir f. agyptische Archuologie 1, 71-3 (not seen). 

Among other works of general papyroloyical interest. readers of this bibliography will be glad to learn that 
L. R. Patmer’s Grammar of Post-Ptolemaie Papyriis ready for publication. The first volume of The Merton 
Payyri is in the press, and vol. 1 is in active preparation. On the pubin. of the final volume of The Tebtinis 
Pupyri (cf. above $3 B) the whole of the papp. found during the excavations, both publ. and unpubld., 
have been transferred to the University of California. 


10. Miscellaneous, Excavations, Personal 


Reports on the Fifth International Congress of Papyrolouy at Oxford come from M. HomBert, Chron. 
d' Eq. 13, 179-84, and P. Koscuaker, Z. Sar, 58, 446-8. 

The first report on the Franco-Polish excavations at Edfu has appeared: B. Bruygtre. J. MANTEUFFEL, 
K. Micnatowskl. oJ.8.-F. Garnor, Fouilles Franca-Polonirses, UL: Tell Edfou 1937. Cairo, Institut frangais, 
1937, vni+214 pp., 70 illusts., 44 pls. Apparently the second report is already on the way (cf. $3. A above). 
The finds of papp. and ostrr. made in the course of the first season's work are brietly described by G. 
MantTEvrFeL, Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 250-9. 

E. Breceta and 8. Doxapost, Le prime ricerche italiane ad Autinoe. Aeg. 18. 285-318 describes the 
Seari dell’ Istituto Pupirologico Fiorentino during 1936-7 and 1938. Practically all the finds belong to the 
Cop. period; they include a funerary chapel with fine frescoes of saints, etc., and some interesting textiles. 
Nothing Gk. 

T have not yet seen A. Vootrano’s Seconwlo Rapporto degli scavi condotti della Missione archeologica 
d Egitto della R. Universita de Milano nella zona di Mudinet Madi (1935). Milan, vi+ 88 pp.. 48 pls. 

N. TERZAGHT's paper. In memoria di Girolamo Vitelli, appears in ct. V Congr. Int. Pupyrol., 490-6. 

M. Norsa writes of Erwin Mayser in Aeg. 17 (1937). 4934. 

Cari Scumipt, the great Coptic scholar, died in Cairo on Easter Day, 1938. There are obituaries of him 
by W. Scucsart, Forsch. u. Fortschr. 14, 180; J. VERGOTE, Chron, d.Eq. 13, 335-9; H. Juxger. Bull. Suc. 
darch. copte 4, 195: A. Bouuic, Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 126-9. 


PART Il: GREEK INSCRIPTIONS (1937-1938) 
By MARCUS N. TOD 


Tue present Bibliography, which follows the same lines as that for 1935-6 publd. in this Journal 23, 106-9, 
contains a brief account of the books and arts. issued in 1937 and 1938 dealinz with Greek inserr. from Ex. 
and Nubia or with questions relating to these lands for which the relevant evidence is largely epigraphical, 
together with some remarks on inscrr. which, though not of Eyn. provenance, throw light upon the influence. 
political or relivious. exercised by Ez. over other parts of the Gk. world. For the abbreviations here used sce 
JEA 24, 258-61; 213, n. I. 

I 


No further instalment of A. Carperini's Dizionario dei nomi gengrafiel e tupografict dell’ Egitto greco- 
romano has appeared. but the first fasc. has been revd. by P. Cotiart (Ker. de phi. U1, 172-3), M. HomBert 
(Rev. Belge 16, 347-9). F. ZIMMERMANN (Phi. Woch. 58, 1321-3), and especially fully by J. Stmon (Oriental ia 
6, 132-42). 

Shortly before his death in May 137, E. Mayser completed the revision of the second part of vol. 1 of 
his invaluable Grammatikd. griechischen Papyri a. d. Ptolemaerzedt m. Einschluss d. gleichzeitigen Ostraka u. a. 
in Agypten verfassten Inschriften, V. 2, Berlin, 1938; this section, devoted to accidence, has been seen 
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through the press by H. Wipmayy. W. Scuamp, and E. Starcer. and has been revd. by H. I. Bern (JHS 58, 
114-15) and by F. Biase (Phil. Woch. 58. 973-4). w hile a short bioeraphy of the author has been contributed 
by M. Norsa to deg. 17. 493-4. 

The appearance of O. W. Rerymutu’s work on The Prefect of Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian (see JE A 
23, 106; revd. by P. Cotiart in Ree. de phil. 11, 173-4. and by W. F. Epcertoy in Cl. Phil. 32, 182-3) has 
heen followed by the same scholar’s detailed examination, based on papp. and inscrr.. of the praescriptio of 
the prefectural edict (Aeg. 18, 3-28). In view of the publn. in 1935 of H. Henne’s Liste des stratéges des 
nomes €gyptiens aU Epoque gréco-romaine (see JEA 23. 106), T. C. Skear has decided to postpone, pending the 
accumulation of new material, the issue of his projected catalogue of nome-strategi of Graeco-Rom. Ex. 
(Wizraim 2. 30-5); to him we owe a valuable series of tables for the conversion of Egn. dates into the Julian 
system during the Ptol. period (Mizruim 6, 7-40). 

Other noteworthy studies relating to Eg. as a whole and based on evidence both papyrological and epi- 
wraphical are C. E. Hotm’s Griechisch-Agyptische Namenotudien, Goteborg, 1936 (revd. by A. CALDERINI in 
eg. 17, 115-16, by E. Scawyzer in Gnomon 14, 522-3, and by M. Hompert in Lantiquité classique 7, 112-13), 
a detailed inquiry into the cults of Geb and of Kronos, the personal names derived from these deities, and the 
nationality and social status of those who bore them. and T. A. Brapy’s discussion of The Gymnasium in 
Ptolemaic Egypt (Cniv. of Missouri Studies. x1, 3 (1936), 9-20), the title of which sufficiently indicates its scope. 

Vol. vit of the Supplementum Epigruphicuin Graecum. Leyden, 1937, comprises, in addition to the 
inserr. of Palestine, those of Eg. and Nubia which have been publd., or of which new rdgs. or restorations 
have been proposed. since the appearance in 1925 of Vol. 11 of the series; many of the texts have been cor- 
rected or further restored by the ed.. J. J. E. Honpivs, and his collaborators. Eg. claims 472 items, among 
which we may specially note W. H. Buck Ler’s restoration of an edict from Alexandria (355), issued probably 
under Justinian and relating to conditions of labour. a group of Alexandrian metrical epitaphs (367-78), the 
remarkable Graeco-Demotic abacus-inser. from Nois (464), containing a series of votive epigrams engraved 
on a stela part of which is in Berlin and another part in Cairo, three puzzling grave-poems from Hermupolis 
Magna (473-5), a long and perfectly preserved honorary decree of a farmers’ association (529), a group of four 
long hymns in honour of Isis-Hermuthis (548-51). discovered by A. Vocriano at Madinat Madi in the 
Fayyim, a new edn., resting mainly on a revision by W. PEE, of the poems of Julia Balbilla and others 
engraved on the statue of Memnon (715-28), and a revised version by P. Jovcver of the Edict of Cn. 
Vergilius Capito, prefect of Egypt (794). The 68 Nubian items are of only subordinate interest. 

The excavation of the necropolis of Mustafa Pasha at Alexandria has unearthed an illegible inscr., a list 
of names. and 31 stamped amphora-handles (SEG 8. 365, 442-3), publd. by A. ApRrrasi (Annuaire du Mus. 
gréco-romain 1933!4-1934/5, Alexandria. 1936, 18-19, 43-4, 161-2), who has also discussed in detail the 
painted stele of Helixo, publd. a new epitaph from Hadra, and illustrated an inscribed loculus-door from 
Shatbi (Bull. Soc. arch. d’ Alex. 10, 112-25). A fragment of another door of a loculus of the Rom. period, 
recently brought to light at Gabbary, is described by B. Hapacut (op. cit. 9, 285). M. SEGRE has edited two 
votives from Alexandria. one of them now near Trieste (see below), the other an unpubld. dedication to 
Commodus dated A.D. 187.8, now in the Alexandria Mus. (op. cit. 10, 138-40). Of Alexandrian inscrr. 
previously known, a dedication now in Turin has been further examined by G. PEScE (see below) and a long 
epitaph in choliambics (SEG 8, 372) by B. LavaGyint, who sees in it an anonymous piece of Hellenistic 
moralizing on death. a school-lesson repeated on a tombstone (Rie. di fil. 65, 374-6). C. E. Visser's Gotter 
und Kulte im ptol. Alerandrien (Amsterdam. 1938; revd. by M. HomBert in Chron. d'Eg. 14, 1938-4, and by 
A. CaLpErini in Aeg. 18, 346-7) is an admirably thorough survey of the evidence. derived from literature, 
inscrr., papp.. and art, bearing on the cults of the city. Egn., Gk., and Asiatic; it contains a full collection of 
the sources, including theophoric names, and useful lists of Alexandrian citizens, tribes, and demes. 

An interesting and well-preserved decree of 5 B.c.. in which an association of yeodyoc honours its tepeds 
Kai mpoora7ys Kal kwpudpxns for accepting the life-dpyepwarry and the annual tenure of the other dpyaf and for 
undertaking the heavy expense of the restoration of an ofxos and its appurtenances which had been destroved 
by flood, was found in 1935 at Kom Truga. S.E. of Alexandria, and is well edited by O. GcERAvp (Bull. Soc. 
arch. @ Alex. 10, 21-40). A long-known and much discussed dedication of the late 4th or early 3rd cent. B.c. 
({E. Breccta, Iscr. greche e latine, 107) found at Abu Mandir, 8. of Rosetta, which scholars have assiened to 
Rhodes, Cyrene, or Alexandria, is finally proved to be Rhodian by M. SeGre (Bull. Soe. arch. d’ Alex. 10, 
131-5), who thinks that the stone may have been carried to Eg. in antiquity; he denies, however, the 
Rhodian provenance of a fragmentary decree (BREcctA, op. cit.. 164). now in the Alexandria Mus., which 
shows that about that same period Alexandria possessed a Bovd (Bull. Soc. arch. @ Alex. 10, 133~6). 
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O. GvERatwD has examined the origin and history of the curious Graeco-Demotiv memorial from Nois 
(Sakha), to which reference has already heen made (SEG 8, 464), commemorating the healine of Mosehion: 
he publishes a new fragment recently added to the Cairo Mus., reconstructs and translates the extant portions 
of the Greek text with a full commentary. analyses its metre. and concludes that its author was probably an 
Evyptian who had acquired a correct use of Greek (Bull. Sor. arch, d Alex, 9, WWI-S89). 

A. WILHELM re-examines and interprets (Wém. Inst. fr. 67, 273-81) a metrical epitaph of Hermupol:s 
Parva (Damanhiir). now in the Alexandria Mus., showing that it contains an unintelligent adaptation of an 
epigram by Gregory of Nazianzus (Anth. Pal. vu, 108). He also discusses and restores (op. e/f.. 265-76) with 
characteristic felicity a metrical epitaph (SEG 8, 484) from Leontopolis (Tell el-Yehidiyah) commemoratinz 
a airl of twenty who died on the eve of her marriage. 

Among the busts and portrait-statues described by P. Gratypor (Bustes ef statues-portraits dU Egupte 
romaine, Cairo, n.d.; cf. POULSEN. Rev. €t. anc. 39, 385-90) is a bust of Herodotus from Benha, now in New 
York (see below), and a basalt statuette of unknown provenance. acquired by the Cairo Mus., bearing a 
votive inser. (op. cit., 132-3, PI. lxiz). Two inscribed statues from Socnopaei Nesus (Dimé in the Fayyaim), 
both in the Alexandra Mus. (Breccia, op. cit., 123. 1244), are described and illustrated by the same seholir 
(op. cit., 127-32. Pls. lviii, Ix), whose recent death is a severe blow to Graeco-Exgn. studies (see the obituary 
not. by H. G[rEGorRE] in Bysantion 13, 393-4). 

J. ZINGERLE suggests (Commentationes Vinduhonenses 3, 103-6) a new restoration of the dedicatory 
inser. of a Avyrdéazor from the Serapeum of Memphis. based upon that of WILCKEN (Urhunden d. Ptolemnerzect 
1. 35, 643) and rejecting the alternative proposals made by W. CRoENERT (Raccolta Lumbroso, 476). 

A. Voerrano’s account of the excavations of the Milanese Archaeologival Mission to Tebtunis (Atti de! 
IV Congresso Intern. di Papirologia. Milan, 1936, 485-96) contains the texts of. and a brief commentary on, 
the four hymns to Isis-Hermuthis (SEG 8, 548-51) of which I wrote in my preceding Bibliouraphy (JEA 23. 
107), and these also form the subject of short communications by P. Rovsset (C'.-R. Ac. Inser. B.-L. 1038, 
23-4) and C. Préacx (Chron. d'Ey. 13. 169-72). A further discovery made on the same site, Madinat Madi, 
in 1937 is that of a stela mscribed [‘¥zé]p Kaicapos Adlro]xpdropos God vifo]é dios SeBaorolé éxi] Lnamov 
[fye]udvos ; its interest is well brought out by G. DE Sancris, who sees in the Scapula here tirst mentioned as 
prefect of Egypt that Q. Ostorius Scapula who became prefect of the praetorians in or about 2 B.c. (Rix. di 
fil. 65, 337-42). 

F. Zccker has edited with meticulous care an important inscr. of 78 B.c., unearthed in 1932 at Hermu- 
polis Magna (Ashmunén), closely resembling one found on the same site in 1896 by P. Jovever and assignable 
to 80-69 B.c. (SB 4206); it records the dedication to Apollo and ois cvreosios Beois of a sanctuary and 
precinct and all their appurtenances on the part of of wap[e]dbedpevorres ev ‘Eppot rédee fervor "AmoMw[m ara | 
(probably Semites from Apollonia in the territory of Syrian Apamea) kal of ovvroAecrevdperot [x]riorat in the 
name of Ptolemy XIII Auletes and his consort (Ab. Berlin, 1937, 6. Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 599-607, 
leg. 18, 279-84; cf. Sitzungsb. Berlin, 1937, 191). To the appended list of names, nearly 400 in number, 
some of which have titles added. ZucKER devotes a valuable study, throwing new light on the organization 
and origin of the mercenary force which served under the later Ptolemies. Other inserr. also from Hermu- 
polis have received special attention. 3. Extrem has discussed the two poems (SEG 8, 473-4) commemorating 
Isidora, who met her death by drowning. with special ref. to the religious ideas they express (Arch. f. Rel. 34, 
313-22), and has also given a revised edn. of one of them and notes on the other, based on a re-examination 
of the stones by P. Jocevert (Symb. Oslo. 18, 127-8). Another interesting metrical epitaph (SEG 8, 621) has 
been corrected and explained by A. WILHELM (Anzeiger d. Wien. AK., 1936, 56-65) and R. Goossens has 
returned to the question of the “second funeral’ there mentioned (Chron. d'Eg. 13, 373-7). A newly discovered 
architrave-fragment containing a mutilated inscr., probably dedicatory, of the 2nd or 3rd cent. a.D., 1s 
edited by H. KortexBevvren (Mitt. deutsch. Inst. hairo 7, 55-8). 

E. Breccta’s report on the Italian excavations at Antinoe in 1936-7 contains photos. of four Cop. inserr. 
from the N. Cemetery, wall-paintings, with names of the persons represented, from the tomb-chapel of 
Theodosia, and a late Greek epitaph from the 8. Cemetery (1eg. 18, 285-310). The sculptor’s signature on a 
statue, found at Lycopolis (Siiit) and now preserved in the Alexandria Mus. (SB 2060, 3470), is discussed by 
P. Grarnpor (op. cit. 122-4). H. HENNe’s art. on the gvmnasiarchy of Sarapis Polieus and the Alexan- 
drian Olympiads (Jém. Inst. fr. 67. 297-307) deals with two inscrr. of the third century a.p. from Coptos 
(SB 1555, 7473), maintaining that Sarapis Polieus is the Sarapis of Alexandria and connecting his yupraciapyin 
with the Olympia celebrated there. A. WILHELM shows (Wem. Inst. fr. 67, 276-8) that the Beidos and Fan 
named in an epigram (SEG 8, 728) engraved on the Memnon-statue at Thebes are Julius Fidus Aquila, 
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émotpatnyos OnBaidos (OGIS 700). and his wife Asidonia Galla, who visited Memnon on 22 May, a.p. 134 
(CIL ut, 45). A. Baramwe publs. (Bull. Inst. fr. 36, 164-74) the inscrr. on five sarcophagi from Dér el- 
Madinah, dating from the late 2nd or early 3rd cent. a.D.; two of the persons commemorated bear the title 
of vewxdpos 70 peydAou Lapandes. He also adds a further fragm., found at Ed-Dér el-Bahri, to the inscr. 
(SEG 8, 729), written in ink on limestone, almost completing the text, which testifies to the miraculous 
healing powers of Amenotes (Et. de Pap. 4, 125-31; cf. Chron. d’Eg. 18, 400-1). 

T. C. Skea publs. a dedication, probably dating from A.D. 322, discovered at Hermonthis (Armant), 
together with nineteen ostraca, of which the most interesting is an account, dating from the third cent. a.p., 
in which the Bucheum is mentioned (R. Monp and O. H. Myers, Cemeteries of Armant, 264, 279-80). Of an 
inscr. from Syene (Aswan) or Elephantine, now in Florence, I speak below. Greek inscrr. supply part of the 
evidence on which H. Munir bases his art. on Christianity at Philae (Bull. Soc. darch. copte 4, 37-49). 

To P. JoucvEeT we owe a series of valuable nn. on the Greek inscrr. of the Oasis of Khargeh (4éti 11 
Congr. Intern. Papirologia, 1-22; cf. SEG 8, 794-95), including copies made by J. VanpiEr of the texts 
engraved on the S. tower, a new copy of the epigram on the second pylon, and a revised version of the edict of 
the prefect Cn. Vergilius Capito (OGIS 665). H. A. WIxKLER’s art. on rock-pictures and inscrr. from the 
eastern desert of Upper Eg. contains no epigraphical texts (Forsch. u. Fortschr. 12. 237-8). 

R. CARPENTER examines palaeographically the graffiti of Abu Simbel, scratched by the mercenaries 
serving under Psammetichus II in 589 B.c. (cf. SEG 8, 870), and also the vase-fragments from Naucratis, 
which he dates between 560 and 525 B.c. (Aim. Journ. Phil. 56, 294-9). 


II 


We now turn to those inscrr. of Egn. provenance which are preserved in museums abroad. F. BmaBEL 
discusses the bilingual dedication of Vespasian (SB 4009), doubtless from Elephantine or Syene, now in the 
Museo Egizio at Florence, giving a corrected version of the text (Neue Heidelberger Jahrbucher. 1936, 20-3). 
G. Pescs deals (Bull. Soc. arch. d’ Alex. 10, 60-76) with a statue of Imouthes, found in 1819 at Alexandria 
and added to the Drovetti collection acquired by the R. Museo di Antichita at Turin, on the base of which is a 
votive inser. (OGIS 699). M. SEGRE republs. (Bull. Soc. arch. d’ Alex. 10, 136-8) from P. Sricortt (Archeografo 
Triestino 21, 249-50) a 4th-cent. honorary inscr. on a statue-base from Alexandria, now at Miramare near 
Trieste, in which of tapoixdproe ‘Pwpaior of "Adetavdpeis, Roman citizens resident in Alexandria, honour a 
successful athlete. 

J. ZINGERLE emends (Jahreshefte 30, Beiblatt, 143-5; cf. SEG 8, 807) an Egn. epitaph in the Berlin State 
Mus. (SB 1267), correcting (mistakenly, I think) the Opimetax of the stone into Opi <yy >{Heter. 

Among the large and varied collection of Greek inscrr. left by W. FRoEHNER to the Département des 
Médailles et des Antiques of the Bibliothéque Nat. in Paris, of which L. RoBert has given us a masterly edn. 
(Collection Froehner, I, Inscriptions grecques, Paris, 1936; revd. by R. MocTEerbE in él. Beyrouth 21, 257-8, 
G. KLAFFENBACH in DLZ 1937, 1680-3, C. Prcarp in Rev. arch. 12, 289-91, B. D. Merrit in dm.Journ. Phil. 
59, 497-502) are ten inscrr., nine of which were previously unpubld., from Ey. and one from Nubia. Of the 
Egn. texts three dedications (Nos. 71-2, 76), one of them that of a «dmndAos BovBacrirys, and two epitaphs 
(Nos. 79, 80) are of uncertain provenance; Alexandria provides a short date-formula (No. 75) from the neck 
of a bronze vase, which reveals the name and date of a hitherto unknown prefect of Egypt, C. Liternius 
Fronto, and two epitaphs (Nos. 77, 78), one of which is a long and interesting metrical composition well 
meriting study ;* from Leontopolis comes a dedication to Ptolemy VI Philometor, Cleopatra I, and Ptolemy 
Euergetes II, made between 172 and 169 B.c. by a Milesian yepay én” avdpa[v] 6 teraypévos emt rod ev sledvrewy 
mode xdpaxos, and from Tanta a dedication of 86 B.c. “Joids Lovovde: Oe peyiorn Kal Trois ourvdots Beots. The 
one Nubian inscr. (No. 81), a Christian epitaph of the characteristic Nubian type, has been frequently edited 
previously, e.g. in G. Leresvre, Recueil des inser. grecques-chrét. d’ Egypte, 664. RoBEert also publs. (op. 
cit., No. 97) an Egn. votive stela dedicated between 247 and 221 B.c. Zapdméd: “Iov8s Netkwe Kat Bactre? 
ITrodepaian xai BaotXicone Bepevixyne Geois evepyérats. A. BLANCHET discusses (Mém. Inst. fr. 67, 283-7) a 
circular milk-chalcedony, also in the Département des Médailles, bearing a puzzling inscr.,2 which he 
associates with the ‘Pistis Sophia’. 

C, ALEXANDER describes (Bull. MMA 32, 176-7) a faience icosahedron from Eg. recently acquired by the 


1 The word zrappilozs (1. 18), which puzzles the ed., is derived from wdppifos, a new form of maupitos, found in 
IG vi, 2545, 8. 
? For Sdéexa durAov we should, I think, read 5wSexaderAor. 
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MAA in New York, each face of which bears a letter of the alphabet. and P. Grarnpor (op, vt. 74-6, PL xxui) 
deals with a bust from Benha in the same mus., bearing the legend ‘Hpodoros. 


Til 

Finally, ref. may be made to some inscrr. which, though not belonging to Eg¢., illustrate the spread of Ean. 
influence over the Gk. world. 

In Harv. Theol. Rev. 30, 183-232, 8. Dow gives a full account of the hist. and organization of the Eun. 
cults at Athens, based on a detailed examination of all the relevant evidence, literary, archaeolovical, 
numismatic and, above all, epigraphical. New rdys., restorations, and interpretations are offered of Attic 
inscrr., including a valuable decree (JG m1’, 1292), now in the Brit. Mus., passed by the Attic society of 
Sarapiastae, and the record (/@ u*, 4692) of the official adoption of the cult about 2UU B.c., while another 
doc., throwing light on the position of the Egn. cults in Athens a century later, is claimed by Dow, agrecing 
with Rovsset against KircHNer’s attribution of it to Delos, as orizinating from Athens. That these cults 
spread to remoter parts of Greece is anew attested by the evidence recently discovered by G. KLAFFENBACH, 
who shows that in the 2nd cent. B.c. emancipation at Naupactus miyht take the form of the transfer of the 
slave to Serapis (Sitzungsb. Berlin 1935, 694), as well as by a stela bearing a dedication to Sarapis, Isis, and 
Anubis, apparently dating from the same cent.. which has come to light in the Macedonian village of Akrini 
and has been added to the archaeological collection of Kozani (CH. I. Makaronas, “-lpy. “Ed. 1936, App. 1). 

In his discussion of the worship of Arsinoe Philadelphus in the Gk. cities, M. SEGRE publs, two frazmm. 
of a stela found at Cos. bearing an inscr. relative to the dedication of a precinct to bea ’Apouda Pira[dedAdos] 
at the bidding of an oracle (Budi. Suc. arch. d’ Alee. 9, 286-98), and F. MILTNER’s valuable publn. of recent 
epigraphical discoveries at Ankara contains (Jihreshefte 30, Beiblatt, 30-33) a white marble altar dedicated 
[Ari] ‘Hd peyédw Lalpdmide wal rot]s ovrvdes feots, probably on the occasion of the safe return of Marcus 
Aurelius and Commodus to Rome in November, a.D. 176. erected by Apollonius ’AAckardpeds rijs eval Ans 
*AAckavSpelas, 6 kal "Aye[pards], vewxdpos tod peyddov [Lapam]dos (of. 1GR m1, 155). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1938)' 
By DE LACY O'LEARY 


1. Breiican 

A. Atnorsr. Dt. 25, 1-3 im Manchester Papyrus in Biblica 19, 1-18, refers to a variant Gk. text. The 
same writer has publd. Die Chester Beatty Papyri zum Pentateuch, Paderborn, 142. which is revd. by J. 
Hemren in DLZ 59, 940-3. 

L. Cervavx, Simples remarques a propos du texte grec du Nouveau Testument en Egypte aux deux premiers 
siecles, in XX Congr. Int. Or. Progr., 78*. is the outline of a paper offered to the Oriental Congress. 

W. Grossocw, The Coptic Versions of the Minor Prophets (Monumenta Biblica et Ecclesiastica, 3), 
Rome, ix+-126 pp., is a very careful critical analysis of the versions in all dialects of Cop. It is revd. by 
W. Tru in Orientalia 7, 407-8. and by L. Tu. Lerorv in Muséon 51, 350-1. 

J. MERELL, Voureaur fragments du Papyrus 4, containing what appears to be a Lucan passage. is publd. 
in Rev. bibl. 47, 5-22. 

C. H. Rogerts, Catalogue of the Greek and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands Library, Manchester, Ut 
(Theol. and Literary Texts, Nos. 457-551), xvii+217 pp., 10 pls.. contains several Bible portions: No. 457, 
John 18 of earlier 2nd cent.: No. 458, Deut. 23-8 of 2nd cent. B.c.: No. 459, Isa. 21-2 of 5th, 6th cent. a.p.: 
No. 461, Ps. 3 and 62, perhaps from amulet, 6th cent.; 462, Ps. 148-50 perhaps 6th 7th cent. The work has 
been revd. by W. G. Wappett in Cl. Rev, 52, 229. 

H. A. Saxpers. Manuscript No. 16 of the Michigan Collection, in Philological Studies in honour of Walter 
Miller (Univ. of Missouri Studies, x1). Univ. of Missouri, 1936, 141-89, deals with a N.T. MS. of the 12th cent. 

W. Tins, Ein Fayyumisches Acta-Fragment. in Muséon 42, 1929 (JEA 16, 250) is the subject of further 
notes in the same writer's Bemerkungen .. . (cf. § 6 below). The same writer's Ein Achmimisches Jakobus- 
brieffragment, in Muséon 51, 69-71, deals with James 5. 17-18, and 20 in Wien K. 8650. The same author's 
Faijumische Bruchstiicke d. Neuen Testamentes is published in Wuséon 51, 227-38. It gives passages of the 
Fayyiimic version of John 4. 3-14, Mark 15. 43-16. 7, and Matt. 1. 15-20 from three Vienna MSS. (Wien K. 
10112, 10113, 2654). 

2. APOCRYPHAL, GNOSTIC, ETC. 
(a) Apocryphal. 

O. H. E. Burmester, Mythology in the Coptic Apocrypha. in Orientalia 7, 355-67, is mainly based on 
remarks made by the late Sir Ernest Budge. . 

E. Fascuer. Petrusapokryphen appears as an article in PW, XVII, 2, 1373-81. 

C. Scumipr, ITpéges Tavdov (JEA 23, 111), is revd. by P. Toomsey in Phil. Woch. 58. 706-12. 

H. A. Sanpers, <d Fragment of the Acta Pauli in the Michigan Collection appears in Act. V Congr. Int. 
Papyrol., 367-8. 


(6) Gnostic. 

T. B. ALtwortuHy, Gnostic Theology: a correction appears in JTS 39, 248. 

In C. H. Roperts, Catalogue... John Rylaunds Library (cf. 1 above). No. 468 contains a scrap of Cop. 
of the early 3rd cent. which may be Gnostic: it is akin to Berl. 8502. 


(ce) Manichaean. 

C. R. C. ALLBERRY, Manichaean Manuscripts in the Chester Beatty Collection. II: A Manichaean Psalm- 
Book, Stuttgart, xxiii+ 238-48 pp., introd. by Isscuer, 2 pls. Text and transln. facing. Brief textual notes. 
The material shows Manichaeism adapted to Christian use. Vol. 1 is still in preparation. The same writer 
has publd. Manichaean Studies in JTS 39, 337-41, dealing with both Cop. and Asiatic material. Also Greek. 

1 The date ‘1938’ is omitted in the case of books, periodicals, etc., published in that year. 
Bull. Soc. arch. copte = Bulletin de la Societé darchéolome copte. XX Congr. int. Or. Progr. = XXme Congrés 


international des Orientalistes. Programme: Recueil des Communications. For other new abbreviations see p. 70 
above. 


APOCRYPHAL, GNOSTIU, ETC. 5 


Latin words in Coptic Manichaean Papyri (résumé only) in Act. ¥ Congr. Trt. Papyrol., 20. The first of these 
works is reviewed by P. Peeters) in An. Boll. 56. 397-401. This review points out the obvious imitations 
of Christian usage, ¢.g. the introduction of a kind of doxolozy after each psalm. Several Een. names vccur. 
There are some biblical citations. P. P. proposes an explanation of the title CAPAROTON, susvesting that 
it denotes ‘gleaning’ from the Nvriac Kosa. Also revd. by L. TH. Lerort in Weston 51, 352-3. 

A. Bouie, Die Berliner koptischen Munichaika, in Act. V Congr. Ent. Papyrol., 85-93. 1s descriptive of 
the Kephalaia he is at present editing. 

W. Hensixe. Ein manichuisehes Bet- und Beichthuch (Abh. Berlin, 1936. Phil.-Hist. Kl. No. 10), Perlin 
1937. 143 pp.. is revd. by G. Messtna in Orientalia 7. 177-9. 

C. H. Roserts, Catalogue... John Rylands Library, wt (ef. $1 above) contains (No. 469) an epistle of end 
of 3rd. cent. 4.D. avainst the Manichaeans. 

Scuaipt-Boatia, Mani Kephalaia? (JEA 23.111) fase. 7 8, 149-94. is revd. by J. Sra in Orientalia 7. 
302-3. 

3. LitvrGicaL 

©. H. E. Burmester. The Turdhat of the Suints (Tat, Babuh. Hatir) m Bull, Soe. arch. copte 4, 141-04, 
deals with hymns of late composition based on the medieval Coptic liturgy. The writer has already contri- 
buted arts. on these hymns to Or. Chr. Per. 3, 78-109, 505-49. The Bulletin mentioned above is the same as 
that formerly known as Bull. Ass. am. art copte, the society having chanved its name, and the first issue 
under the new title appears as vol. 4, The same author has contributed an art. On the date aul authorship 
of the Arabic Synuxarium of the Coptic Church in JTS 39, 249-53. in which he attributes the authorship to 
Peter bishop of Malig, between the last quarter of the 12th cent. and the first quarter of the 13th. 

H. W. Coprixeton, The Heavenly Altur and the Epiclesis in Egypt. in JTS 39, 140-5u. 

R. H. Coxyoxry, The Eucharistic Prayer in Hippolutus appears in JTS 39, 350-9, but is not directly 
concerned with the Church of Ev. 

Marta Cramer, Vonastische Liturgie in kopt. Alostern in Jahrb. f, Liturg. 14, 230-42, is largely based 
on material in H. G. Evelyn White's Monasteries of the Wadi “n-Natrian. 

The Cop.-Arabic Euchologion of the Cairo Abna ‘]-Kanisah (JEA 23, 112; 24. 119) is revd. by J. Sruon 
in Orientalia 7, 112-17. 

Yassa ABD au-MasrH, Doxologies in the Coptic Church, in Bull. Soc. urch. copte 4, 97-113, deals with 
Bohairic hymns attached to the Cop. Daily Office. in the nature of ‘memorials’. On p. 102 ‘Incense of Eve’ 
presumably means ‘Incense of Evening’. 

In C. H. Rozerts, Catalogue .. . (ef. $1 above) there are five papp. which are of a liturgical character: 
No. 465, fragm. of anaphora of St. Mark, of the 6th cent.; No. 466, two Byz. hymns; Nos. £67, 468, various 
liturgical fragmmi. of the 6th cent.; and No. 470. a Christian prayer. perhaps of the 4th cent. 

J.D. Steranesct, Rites paiens conservés dans les liturgies chrétiennes, appears in Byzantion 13, 197-200, 
It is concerned rather with folk-lore than with liturgical subjects in the ordinary sense. Pp. 199-200 deal 
with Egn. survivals. 

Otro SreGMULLER, Christliche Texte a.d. Berliner Papyrussammdlung, in A€g. 17 (1937), 452-62, gives 
three fragmm. of which the third. P. Berl. Inv. 126383, from Elephantine, perhaps of the 5th cent., gives a 
Christian doxology. The whole art. has been revd. (briefly) by M. HomBert in Chron. dE. 13, 397. 


4. LireraTURE 

F. Brraper, Veue literurische Funde in d. Heidelberger Papyrussammlung, in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 
72-84, 1 fig.. deals mainly with Gk. material. Coptic occurs in P. 414 (p. 79) and in Heid. 375. 63 (p. 83) is 
a portion of a Shenoute Ms. 

An interesting contribution to the purely Gk. literature of the Alexandrian Church appears in L. FRUCHTEL. 
Tsidorus von Pelusion als Benutzer d. Clemens Alexandrinus u. anderer Quellen, in Phil. Woch. 58. 614—t he 
portion dealing with Isidore on pp. 61-2. 7 

H. Grapow, Untersuchungen uber Stil u. Sprache d. kopt. Kumbyses-Romans, in ZAS 74, 55-68. The writer 
thinks that there is evidence of a rhetorical style, and cites parallel passages of Hebrew in support of his 
thesis: the whole remains, however. rather vague. Review by L. Tu. Lerort in Juséon 51, 350-1. 

L. Ta. Lerort. Le Pasteur d’ Hermus en copte suhidique. in Muséon 51, 239-76. deals with a very interesting 
text of the Pastor Hermac. excluding the first four visions and differing from the usual text in arrangement. 


The text is chiefly drawn from Paris MSs. 
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M. Ricwarp, Les fragments exégétiques de Théophile d’ Alexandrie et de Théophile d’ Antioche, in Rev. bibl. 47, 
387-97, refers to Gk. fragmm. in various collections. 

J. Sron, Les nouveaux textes de la littérature copte fayoumique (1928-38), is an outline in XX Congr. 
Int. Or. Progr., 82*-83*. 

J. VERGotE, Zwei kopt. Fragmente einer unbekannten patristischen Schrift, in Or. Chr. Per. 4, 47-04. 
gives a text from P. 131°. 144, and P. 130°, 66. V. suggests that the text is part of the lost portion of Hippo- 
lytus [epi ris wavrds oboias, which is imperfect in the extant Gk. He ascribes the first suggestion of this 
identification to d’Ales. 


5. History 
(a) Church History. 

D. Atrwater, The Dissident Eastern Churches ...(JEA 24, 120) is revd. by J. Smton in Oriental 7. 
303-4. 

P. G. Baserri-Sant. Lapostolato francescano fra i Copti dell’ Egitto, in L’Oriente Cristiano e T Unita 
della Chiesa 3 (1936), 3-8, is a brief historical summary with bibliography. 

F. BraBet u. A. GRonMany, Zwei Crkunden a. d. bischoflichen Archiv v. Panopolis in Agypten, in Quellen 
u. Studien z. Gesch. vu. Kultur d. Altertums u. d. Mittelalters, 1. Heidelberg, 1925, is the subject of comment 
in W. Tint, Bemerkungen ... (ef. § 1 above), No. 6 (p. 111). 

H. F. Kerrter, Der melitianische Streit in Agypten appeared in Z. f. neut. Wiss. 35 (1937), 155-93. 
The same author contributes to the new vol. of PIV, 19, 2, 1282-2560, arts. on Petros Bischof v. Alexand. 
(1282-8) and Petros IJ (1283-94). 

H. Lecrerca, Patriarcat, in Dict. arch. chrét. 13, 2456-87, contains a very careful treatment of the 
patriarchate of Alexandria (2456-66). 

H. Mester, Le Christianisme a Philae is publd. in Bull. Soc. arch. copte 4, 37-49. In the same periodical 
G. Soput Bey. The Survival of Ancient Egypt, pp. 59-70, on survivals in every-day customs. vernacular 
expressions, and topographical names. Also D. O’LEarRy. The Destruction of Temples in Egypt (pp. 51-7). 

H. G. Oprrrz. Petros Mongos is an art. in PW, 19, 2, 1294-5. 

E. Scuwartz, Acta Concil. Oecumen., II. tii: Coneil. Univ. Chalcedonense (1937), xxiv +162 pp., is revd. 
by G. Soyer in Phil. Woch. 58, 1012-13, by P. P(gETERS) in An. Boll. 56, 157-63, by K. Bro-MEYER in Theol. 
Quartal-Schrift 118 (1937), 498-500, and by V. GruMEL in BZ 38, 439-51. This work is completed by the 
issue of an additional vol. of indices, etc., vi--160 pp., which is reviewed by P. P(zerers) in An. Boll. 56, 
396-7. 

W. Titt, Griechische Philosophen bei d. Kopten, in Jfél. Maspero (1934), 165-75, is the subject of 
comments by the author in his Bemerkungen (cf. infra) in Orientalia 7, 101-3. 

G. Wier, L’Egypte arabe de la conquéte arabe & la conquéte ottomane, 642-1517 (Hanotaux, Hist. dela nation 
Egyptienne, Iv, cf. JEA 18, 184), Paris (1937), vii+- 647 pp., illustrated (though dated 1937 the work did 
not appear until 1938), gives an ample and interesting hist. summary in which the author develops the 
theme of his ‘L’kgypte de la conquéte arabe ...’ in vol. 1 of the Précis de T'hist.d’Egypte ... (JEA 20, 209). 

A fase. of the Lyons monthly review. Jésuites Missionnaires (tom.11, No. 6, pp. 133-90) is devoted almost 
entirely to the Copts. It contains different arts. of popular character and numerous hitherto unpubld. 
illusts. The principal art. is by Mar Marc Kxovzam, and is entitled Chez les Coptes, pp. 168-75 (cf. JEA 
24, 120). 

S. SALAVILLE, Armeni. Siri. Copti ed Etiopici nella luce del Concilio Fiorentino. in L’ Oriente Cristiano e 
Unita della Chiesa 3, 125-7, 139-45. Popular art. 

U. MoNNERET DE Vittarp, Storia della Nubia Cristiana, in Or. Chr. Anal., Rome, 230 pp.. 10 pls. 
A hist. of Christianity in Nubia from the first preaching of the faith to the beginning of the 14th cent. 
when Islam definitely triumphed there. 

(6) Hagiography. 

GROTERJAHN Beta, Sa‘idische Bruchsticke, in Muséon 61, 33-67, has the sub-title, Die Vite des A pa 
Kyros (ef. Budge, Martyrdoms, 128 ff., from B.M. Or. 6783). It deals with the texts in Wien K. 9462, 9461, 
9460, Paris 129,,, 29, Wien K. 8678, Paris 12915, 28. 26. 131y, 5: 

Se. Bryon, Essai sur le cycle... (JEA 24, 121) is revd. by W. Derovacy in An, Boll. 56, 146-8, by 
H. DELEHAYE in Bull. Acad. roy. de Belge 28 (1937). 460-1, and by S. Evsrrarrapes in : 


*Erernpis ‘Eratpelas 
Bulavrwav cxovidr, Athens, 13 (1937). 446-52. 
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D. O'Leary, The Saints of Egypt ...(JEA 24, 121) is revd. by W. TELFER in JTS 39, 312-14, by Dom 
Romants Rios in Eustern Churches Quart. 3, 272-8, and by D. Tu. B. in Irénikon, 203. 

C. Coxti Rossrnt, La passione del martire Arsenofis e dei suoi compagni nella versione etivpica appears 
in Orientalia 7, 193-214 (to be continued). These martyrs were of the Christian soldiers of Diospolis who 
suffered at Lycopolis. Their passions are known only in the Ethiopic version, preserved in three MSS. 
which the editor has used. Transl. to follow. The contents, perhaps transld. directly from the Gk. without 
intermediary Cop. or Arabic, are interesting. 

P. Sarntyves, Saint Christophe, successeur (Anubis, d Hermés, et @ Héracles, Paris, 1936, 55 pp.. pl. 
is an application of theories already stated by the author in his Les Suints successeurs des dieux, Essai de 
mythologie chrétienne, the problem already touched upon by H. Detenaye in Cing lecous sur lu méthode 
hagiogruphique. 1934. 

J. Satoy, S. Hérodé (Hérode) martyr @Egypte. in Atti del XIX Congr. Intern. degli Orientalisti, Ruma 
1935, Rome, pp. 626-8, treats the history and cult of the Egn. martyr. The only known fram. of his passion 
in Ethiopic has been publd. by the same ed. (JE A 22. 97; 23, 114). 

Togo Mina, Le martyred’ Apa Epima...(JEA 24, 121) is revd. by E. Drioroy in Bull. Soc. arch. copte 4, 
198-9. 

Y. App at-Mastn, A Su‘idic Fragment of the Martyrdom of St. Philotheus, in Or. Chr. Per. 4, 584-90, gives 
a text found in leaves discovered in the library of El-Baramis. 


(c) Monasticism. 

Hevcsst. Der Ursprung d. Ménchtums ...(JEA 23, 114; 24, 121) is revd. by H. v. Campesnavsen in 
OLZ 41, 302-5. 

H. Lecterce, Paul de Thébes appears in Dict. arch. chrét. 13, 2700-6. 

Rose Grauam, A picture book of the life of Suint Authony the Abbot, reproduced from a Manuscript of the 
Year 1426 in the Malta Public Librury at Valetta, Oxford (1937), 144 pp., 67 pls., is an édition de luxe, It is 
revd. by F. Harxry in da. Boll. 56, 154-6. 

L. Mattrer-Guy, Les reliques de S. Antoine en Dauphiné et non en Provence, Voitens (Jura) chez l Auteur 
(1937), 73 pp., is also revd. by F. Harry in An. Boll. 56, 156-7. 

J. Stuon, Les premiers disciples de S. Amin au Wadi ’n-Natrin (JEA 24, 121) is continued in As-Salah 8, 
4416. 

J. Svenxene, Untersuchungen zu Pulladins u. 2. lateinischen Fach- und Volkssprache (Arbeten utgiona 
nied understod av Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond, Uppsala). 44 ff. Leipzig (1936), xxxv--698 pp.. is revd. 
by J. Kom in Phil. Woch. 58, 182-94. 

J. Stuoy, S. Macaire le Grand (in Arabic) in As-Salah (Cairo), 9, 441-5. A brief sketch of the life of St. 
Macarius of Egypt. 
6. Nox-LirERARY 

F. Ccmont, L’Egypte des astrologues .. . (JE A 24, 120) is revd. by W. W. Tary in Cl. Rev. 52, 34-5; 
the reviewer points out that the work throws new light on the much debated problem of the «iroxor (sect. 11), 
they are here described as undesirables consecrated in the sanctuary and not allowed to leave. Revs. also 
by P. Cottsart in Rev. ét. gr. 51, 297-8, and by H. J. R. in JS 58, 120. 

F. W. Gravit, Peirese et les études coptes en France au xvit' siécle. in Bull. Soc. arch. copte 4, 1-22, gives a 
history of Cop. studies and of some MSS. brought to Europe in the 17th cent., some of which are now in the 
Bibl. Nationale, others in the Vatican Library. 

A. HEBBELYNCK, Projet d'édition du ms. bohairique B.M. Or. 3812, which was edited by Lagarde, Catence, 
1886, 244 if., appears in XX Congr. Int. Or. Progr., 80*, HEBBELYNcK-Van Laytscuoor, Codices coptici 
Vaticani.. .(JEA 24, 121) is revd. by L. Tu. Lerort in Chron. dE. 13, 122-3. 

C. Kvuenrz, Planchette copte. in Fouilles Franco-Polonaises. Rapports, 1: Tell Edfou, 1937, Cairo 
(1937), 139-201, deals with two fragments of board with lists, chiefly proper names in Cop. (No. 1, 193-9; 
No. 2, 200-1). 

D. O'Leary, Some Coptic Manuseripts, in MoxpD anp Myers. Cemeteries of Armant, 1, 1937, 281-3, 
gives a catalogue of Bohairic MSS. now in the Wellcome Hist. Medical Museum. The same author has pubid. 
al Primary Guide to Coptic Literary Material, 8 pp. 

V. Srecemann, Veue Zauber- u. Gebetstecte appears in Muséon 51, 73-87, and deals with material in 
Heidelberg Inv. 1030 and eight Vienna papp. 

J. Simon, Répertoire des biblicthéques publiques et privées d Europe contenant des manuscrits arabes chrétiens 
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in Orientalia 7, 239-63, continues the author’s valuable guides to libraries containing Christian material 
in Cop. (JEZ.4 18, 186) and Ethiopic (ibid. 19, 183). 

Orto STEGMULLER, Christliche Texte a. d. Berliner Papyrussammlung (see §3 above) gives three 
fragmm.: (1) P. Berl. Inv. 3602, a parchment fragm. of the 7th cent. from the Fayyviim, a Christian diptych 
of the Church of Alexandria, perhaps the earliest known; (2) P. Berl. Inv. 13272, parchment of 4th cent. 
from Ashmunén, with a passage from the Pastor Hermae; (3) P. Berl. Inv. 12683, from Elephantine, per- 
haps of 5th cent., with Christian doxology. 

W. Trix and H. Lizsesny, Koptische Schutzbriefe ... Mit e. rechtsgeschichtlichen Beitrag v. H. Liebesny, 
in Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Karo 8, 71-146. This deals with safe-conducts chiefly from publd. sources, with 
translns. and nn. (71-127). Liebesny’s essay is on the forms used in the safe-conduct type, and other legal 
formularies. W. Titi, Eine koptische Alimentenforderung appears in Bull. Soc. arch. copte 4, 71~8, and 
deals with Pap. Wien K. 950, a Cop. text. The same writer’s Bemerkungen zu koptischen Textausgaben (Nos. 
1-6) is publd. in Orientalia 7, 100-11. Several of these valuable nn. are mentioned above under their appro- 
priate headings. To these can be added a criticism (No. 3, pp. 104-6) of R. Encreipacu, A Coptic Memorial 
Tablet to a young Girl, in Griffith Studies (JEA 19. 182). 

H. J. Wore, Zwei juristische Pupyri d. University of Michigan appeared in ‘eg. 17 (1937), 463-78, 
and was revd. by M. Hompert in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 406-7. 

W.H. Worrett, An Eurly Bohairic Letter ...(JEA 22, 113) is the subject of examination in W. TIL 
Bemerkungen, No. 5 (pp. 109-11). 

In works dealing with papp. which may illustrate the hist. of church life in Eg. may be noted Errres 
and AmuNDsEN, Papyri Osloenses, 11 (JEA 24, 121) which is revd. by K. Fr. W. Scuapr, in Phil. Woch, 
58, 297-9, and by N. Lewis in Am. Journ. Phil. 59, 371. F. Zucker, Zu Pap. Osl. LI, in Symb. Oslo. 17 
(1937), 54-6, gives nn. on papp. which are Gk., not Cop. G. Gueprsi, Echi di eresie cristiane nei papiri 
greci, in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 116-21. E. H. Kase, Papyri in the Princeton Univ. Collections ... 
(JEA 24. 122) is revd. by K. Fr. W. Scunapr, in Phil. Woch. 58, 454-9, and by J. G. M., in JHS 58, 114. 
H. Korvrenspevre., Bericht iiber d. Stand d. Arbeiten an d. Berliner Papyri, in Act. V Congr. Int. Papyrol., 
230-6. J. G. Wryter, Papyri in the Univ. of Michigan Collection ...(JEA 24, 122) is revd. by K. Fr. W. 
Sca»nptT in Phil. Woch. 58, 343-9, in TLZ 63, 31, by J. G. M. in JHS 58, 113-14, and by W. ScuvsBart in 
DLZ 59, 698-701. This last includes several Old and New Testament passages. 

Two summaries of passing interest and value should here be noted. One of these is the Actes du Vé Congrés 
Internat. de Papyrologie, Oxford, 1937, publd. at Brussels, xxix—665 pp. It is revd. by W. Scuvsart in 
Gnomon 14, 609~11. The other is XX" Congrés International des Orientalistes. Programme. Recueil des com- 
munications, Brussels, 47 +-87* +15** pp. Various arts. in these are cited in this Bibliography. 

A. ARTHUR SCHILLER, Prolegomena to the Study of Coptic Law, in Arch. hist. dr. or. 2, 341-65. 


7. PHILOLOGY 

F. Brrasen, Zur Vorgeschichte d. koptischen Schrift is summarized in XX Congr. Int. Or. Progr., 78*. 

G. Srersporrr, in ZAS 74, 69, deals with the etymology of go0y: ewoy ‘to be bad’. 

W. H. Worrett, Bohairic versus Sahidic Pointing, in Bull. Soc. arch. copte 4, 91-5, remarke that ‘at 
present the tendency is to give to Bohairic more of the attention which it deserves’ (p. 91). In recent times 
there has been more recognition of the differences between dialects in Cop. 

J. Sruoy, L’aire et la durée des dialectes coptes, in Actes du Quatriéme Congrés International de Linguistes 
tenu & Copenhague du 27 aoiit au ler septembre 1936, Copenhagen, 1938, 182-6. 


8. ARCHAEOLOGY 
(a) Topography, Exploration, etc. 

A.S. Atrya, Some Egyptian monasteries according to the unpublished MS. of al-Schdluschti’s K. al-Diyarat 
is outlined in XX Congr. Int. Or. Progr., 77*. 

P. Barison, Ricerche sui monasteri dell’ Egitto bizantino ed arabo secondo i documenti dei papiri greci 
appears in leg. 18, 29-148. It gives names of monasteries, the localities in which found, names of superiors, 
categories of monks, economy of the monasteries, ete. 

A. CALDERINI, Dizionario de nomi... (JEA 22, 99; 24, 123) is revd. by Fr. ZommerRMann in Phil. Woch. 
58, 1321-3. The same writer's Studi e studiosi di topografia dell’ Egitto greco-romano appears in Act. V Congr. 
Int. Papyrol., 98-113. 
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A. Ktsorerer, La mer rouge... (JEA 24, 123) is revd. by J. Srrox in Orientalia 7, 188-92, but no 
part of this work deals directly with Eg. 

H. Munter, Le monastére de Saint Abraham a Farshout ...(JEA 24, 123) is the subject of an art. (No. 4) 
in W. Tiu’s Bemerkungen, 106-8. 


(6) Art and Antiquities. 

E. Kvuanet, La tradition copte dans les tissus musulmans appears in Bull. Soc. arch. copte 4, 79-85, 8 pls. 
The author suggests that these tissues were probably the products of Tulinid workshops in the Fayyiim 
and Delta and that the use of Cop. motives was encouraged. 

V. MonneERET DE VILLARD, Monumenti dell’ arte musulmana in Italia, I: La cassetta incrostata della 
cappella Palatina di Palermo (= Collezione Meridionale, diretta de U. Zanotti-Bianco, Ser. II. I] Mezzo- 
giorno Artistico), Rome, 26 pp., 97 pls. In studying the source of this coffer the author passes under review 
certain pieces of encrusted work of Cop. origin, notably some artistic works in the Syrian monastery in the 
Wadi en-Natrin. 

G. Grar, Ein alter Kelchthron in der Kirche Abu Sefen, in Bull. Soc. arch. copte 4, 29-36, 2 illusts., 
1 fig. 

H. Lecrerca, art. Peigne in Dict. arch. chret., dealing with liturgical combs, gives special attention to 
those coming from Akhmim (2939-41) and Antinoe (2941-2). 

E. Krrzrncer read a paper before the Soc. of Antiquaries at Burlington House on 20 January 1938 on 
the development of Cop. sculpture. This paper was reported in The Times of 21 Jan. 

AA guide has been published to the A rchueologisch Museum derUniversiteit van Amsterdam (1937), ix + 239 pp., 
which includes a collection of Cop. art. Itisrevd. by O. BroGan in Cl. Rev. 52, 87-8. Also by M. W(ERBROUCE) 
in Chron. d'Eq. 13, 124. 

Marcus H. Suwama Pasua, A Brief Guide to the Coptic Museum and to the principal Ancient Coptic 
Churches of Cairo, transld. from the French by G. H. Costican, Cairo, 91 pp., 2 plans, 97 pls., is rendered 
(some of the pls. different) from the French edn. of 1937 (JE-A 24, 123), which was based on the Arabic 
ed. of 1932 (JEA 18, 187). 
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A Note on Sinuhe B, 71-72 


Tus passage reads | © <P OE ey e E  , and the usual trans- 
lations may be exemplified by that of Gardiner in his Notes on the Story y of Sinuhe, 170: ‘He es 
conquer the southern lands, ut he heeds not the northern lands’, and that of Erman, Lit., 

‘Er wird die siidlichen Landschaften erobern und (noch) denkt er nicht an die nérdlichen aoe 
In this interpretation a contrast is found between the first and the second clause, on which e.g. 
Gardiner comments as follows, op. cit., 39: ‘Here there is an obvious reason why Sinuhe should say 
that the king has no plans of aggression against Svria: he is no longer engaged in describing the 
prowess of Sesostris, but is forecasting the king’s probable foreign policy; this he does in a manner 
reassuring to Amuienshi.’ However, Gardiner himself points out that the sentence immediately 
following: ‘He was made to smite the Setiu, and to crush the Sandfarers’, stands ‘in a quite 
intolerable contradiction to what precedes ’—~an undeniable truth if the second clause is thus trans- 
lated. Nor can the sentence ‘He was made, etc.’ be explained away by means of emendation as 
Gardiner tried to do; see his own retraction, op. cit., 157. 

But even apart from this difficulty, I have always felt that a phrase limiting the king’s imperial- 
istic schemes to the South was an extremely weak spot in the otherwise brilliantly coloured picture 
of his overwhelming power. Even if it were a forecast of his policy, a truly Pharaonie policy would 
not be expressed in the cautious words of a modern diplomat with a maximum of self-restraint. 
On the contrary, from all we know of Egyptian stylistic predilections its phraseology would be 
practically identical with that of a eulogy. Moreover, Sinuhe’s real aim is surely not to reassure 
Enshi, but to inspire the Palestinian sheikh with a wholesome awe of the all-embracing power of 
the Egyptian king. The only translation, then, which would suit our context would be a rendering 
which does not create a contrast between the two clauses, but which makes them express sub- 
stantially the same thought—the latter the negative counterpart of the former. 

Now there exists in Late Egyptian an idiom which also consists of the negation followed by a 
word meaning ‘to think’, and which yields exactly the sense required in our passage. It is byno means 
rare in descriptions of the king’s bravery. A good example is found in the Poem on the Battle of 
Kadesh (ed. Sélim Hassan, 7 4): ‘The king i is sturdy like a bull ready (to fight) in the arena, JR 2 
as a nae - he does not think (seriously) about any land at all (he thinks lightly of, he disregards 
all lands), a thousand men cannot hold out before him.’ For other examples see e.g. Bibliotheca 
Aegyptiaca, tv, 6, 3; 11, 14. In the light of this parallel I have for some years past heen inclined 
to translate our passage as follows: “He will conquer the southern lands, and he will despise the 
northern lands.’ 

However, hitherto I have not been able to produce another example of Avi used in this way. 
This coping-stone of my new interpretation I found recently by chance while looking over Schiifer’s 
article on Konig Amenophis II als Meisterschiitz in OLZ 32 (1929), 233 ff. There it is said (Abb. 5) 
in a description of the king’s wonderful skill in shooting: ‘He seer at ao of copper, he 
splits them like papyrus, ae sent [read rsy] SN VS 1; x» be does not 
mind any wood at all because he is so strong.’ This passage confirms | both the meaning attributed 
by me to the passage in Sinuhe and the dicision of words. The latter perhaps superfluously—to 
my mind, at all events, the division ~~ Arf has always seemed far superior to the — nkz-f 
advocated by Gardiner, since Gunn's discovery of the future and past meanings of the constructions 


~~ sdf and ~— sdm-f. 





A. DE Bucs. 
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P. Oslo. 1, 105-9 and Metternich Stela, 85-6 

P. Oslo. 1, 105-9 is apparently addressed to Seth-Typhon: AAGOi pot, 6 Kila Kai épnudy Kat 
yevdpevos icyupos Oeds, dv eyévyycev Acve) yopas .. . 6 avadaris év IIn\ovaiw, ev “Hdtovrd\et 
Katéywv papdov odnpav év } avedpatas tiv Oa\acoav kal dcezépacas ‘Hearken to me. thou who 
dost establish and make desclate, and hast become a inighty god. to whom a white sow gave 
birth ... who didst appear in Pelousion, who dost hold in Heliopolis an iron staff with which thou 
didst barricade the sea and cause (them) to pass.’ 

As Eitrem points out in his comment on the passage (Papyr? Osloensex, 1, pp. 55-6), although 
some of these epithets are used of Seth-Typhon elsewhere in the papyri, others are ¢ cle. tly borrowed 
from the Septuagint, where they apply to Yahweh. With regard to the ‘white suw’, he very aptly 
quotes from the Metternich Stela, where there is mention (I. 86) of ‘the son of the slate sow that 
is in Heliopolis’. The sun-god is there described as coming to the help of Horus. “I have come at 
the voice of the son of Isis. Lo, the bull bites the blind serpent, the poivon ¢ eves from every limh 
of the sick one.’ It seems that the poison is then addressed: APIS 3 | ek came pate 
Stilo bia Ze Seg Ro eee DA ‘Come on to the ground. It is not ae ak one whom 
thou hast bitten. O Min, lord of Coptos, he who is bitten is the son of the white sow that is in 
Heliopolis.’ 

Both Eitrem (loc. cit.) and Preisendanz (PGW, m1, 166) have used a translation according to 
which Min is himself the son of the white sow. (Preisendanz quotes Golénischeff, Die Mettermichstele, 
p- 11.) Thus, too, did Moret translate (Rev. hist. rel. 72, 266), and W6., 1v. 405 (11) seems to ugree, 
since it explains ={\ 22/6 as a designation of Isis. While there is no grammatical objection to 
the translation, ‘He who is bitten is Min, lord of Coptos, the son of the white sow’, it does not make 
good sense. ‘He who is bitten’ cannot here be Min or Min-Horus, since Horus, as often, ix identified 
with the sick person, to whom deliverance has come, with the result that it is not the sick person who 
is bitten. Rather is it a case of ‘the biter bit’, 7.e. Seth in some form; and Seth, unlike Min, is 
associated with the pig, although the family colour has strangely changed from that given in BA. 
Dead, 112. In P. Oslo 1, 105-6 a reference to Seth is likewise more fitting, since Seth is clearly 
addressed. On the other hand, the facile syncretism of the magical papyri would remove any 
objection to the assimilation of Min by Seth-Typhon. Is the ‘iron staff’ of 1. 108 a form of Min’s 
‘flagellum’? Eitrem points out that it is probably taken from Psalms ii. 9 (' Thou shalt break them 
with a rod of iron’), and what follows is clearly Biblical in its reminiscence of the Israelites crossing 
the Red Sea. There is therefore no allusion to Min in Il. 108-9. It should be noted that the trans- 
lations of the Metternich Stela by Roeder (Urkunden 2. Religion d. alten Agypten, 90) and Lexa (La 
Magie dans V Egypte antique, u, 74) both treat Mnw nb Ghtyw in 1. 88 as vocative. 

J. Gwyys GRIFFITHS. 


P. Chester Beatty I, 6, 6 


Ix The Contendings of Horus and Seth Isis contrived, by a magical strategem, to get herself ferried 
across to the *Island-in-the-midst’, where the Ennead were sitting at a meal with the Master of the 
Universe in his arbour. From this point I will quote Dr. Gardiner’s translation (The Library of 
A. Chester Beatty... The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. I, p. 18): * And Seth looked and he saw her. 
as she was coming afar off. Thereupon she uttered an incantation with her magic, and she 
changed herself into a maiden fair of her limbs, and there was not the like of her in the entire 
land. And he loved her right sure. Thereupon Seth rose up, and he sat down and ate bread with 
the Great Ennead, and he went to overtake her, and no one had seen her except him.’ 

Two things strike one as odd in this passage. First, Seth was of course a member of the Ennead. 
and might therefore be expected to be already eating with them when Isis arrived. Second, it 
seems strange behaviour on his part, first to fall violently in love with the maiden at first sight, 
and then to sit down and have a meal, and only after that to go to overtake her—time would 
be too precious, for the maiden might wander anywhere, mizht even leave the island, while he 
was eating with his companions. The passage which is translated ‘thereupon Seth rose up, and he 
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sat down and ate bread’ runs 1 Go] = re_| ex Polt DA Bae: The 
difficulties mentioned disappear if we take the verb hms not as infinitive after iw-f <hr>, but as Old 


Perfective after iw-f only. (I need not point out that in Late-Egyptian texts which omit hr before 
the infinitive, often only the context shows which of the two constructions is meant, when the 
sentence or clause is in the 3rd pers. masc. sing., masc. or fem. pl.) We may then take iw-f hms as 
circumstantial to wn-in Sth hr dwn-f, and translate ‘thereupon Seth rose up, while he was sitting 
eating bread’, i.e. Seth arose from eating bread. I am unable to adduce a similar example from 
Late Egyptian. In Coptic, however, we have not only the well-known use of verbs meaning ‘cease’ 
(oy, Ao, KHIM) With circumstantial clauses, ¢.g., arAo exo arszomagcoc ‘I ceased, I being a monk’, 
a.e. ‘I stopped being a monk’ (ef. Stern, opt. Gramm., p. 252, top), but also the more striking 
example equsanoyxay xe eguswme “and when he got well, he being sick’, 7.e. ‘when he recovered 
from sickness’, Zoéga, Catologus, 327= Steindorff, Kopt. Gramm., 26*. 
BattiscoMBE GUNN. 


Note on the Treatment of a Bronze Weight. 


The weight in question, found by Air-Commodore Walser and in the finder’s possession, is in 
shape a segment of a sphere, with a flat top. This type is familiar in the Roman period, and a 
number of coins of that age were found at the same site. 

The weight was extremely thickly corroded and the decay had split the metal. It was treated 
in the following manner: 

It was first dried in an oven and then weighed. After that it was cleaned by alternate sub- 
mersions in sulphuric acid (25°%, cold) and a solution of 20°% caustic soda and 15°% Rochelle salts 
in water. Between each change of immersion it was scrubbed and well washed in running water. 
When apparently clean it was washed for 48 hours in running water and then dried. During the 
drying, it was accidentally overheated and the object threw out a series of worm-like protuberances, 
evidently products of corrosion from the interior. A small globule of lead also melted out and this 
was unfortunately not recovered. It was then found necessary to repeat the cleaning process; 
when this was complete and the weight dried in an oven it was again weighed. It was then boiled 
in beeswax (impure with some paraffin wax added) until it ceased to bubble, when it was presumed 
that the cavities left by the products of corrosion had been filled with the wax. It was then weighed 
again. The weights were: 

Grammes 
Dirty 8-91 
Clean 7-47 
Waxed 7-55 


Petrie states (Measures and Weights, 12) ‘... it should be observed whether [the corrosion is] 
of red oxide or green carbonate. The carbonate contains 3/7th gain of weight, the red oxide 
1/9th gain, so allowances can be made according to the compound removed.’ However, the cor- 
rosion frequently contains other compounds, such as those of chlorine, due to common salt in the 
soil, and more than one kind are found on the same object. For the purposes of calculation we 
assumed a mean gain of weight of 4 in the corrosion dealt with. The weight lost in cleaning was 
1-44 gr. To obtain the original weight we therefore added } of 1-44 to 7-47, giving 8-55 gr. as the 
original weight. 

A second method was used as a check on this. The gain of weight in wax was -08. The specific 
gravity of the wax mixture was roughly obtained at 0-9. The sp. gr. of the cleaned metal was 
unfortunately not taken, but that of copper is 8-6-8-9, of tin 7-29, and of lead 11:35. A mean of 
9-5 was taken, as it was known that lead had been lost. Then the weight of the metal replaced by 

0-08 x 9-5 


wax would be = 0-84, giving an original weight of 8-31 gr. 





The mean of the two figures for the original weight obtained by the different methods is 
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8-43 + -O7 gr. The low probable error suggests that the calculation may be accepted. The 
weight may be a Daric. 
This double method could usefully be applied to any metal weights, but the sp. gr. of the metal 
should be taken in each case. 
O. H. Myers. 


A Postal Register of the Ramesside Age 


The text commonly known as* The Journal of a Border Official’, which forms part of P. Anastasi 
IT, has often been discussed by scholars.' I should now like to put forward a reinterpretation 
of the text in the light of a closely analogous Greek papyrus. This is the fragment of a * Postal 
Register’ known as P. Hibeh 110, of early Ptolemaic date.* In order to show the close similarity 
between these two documents, I give below extracts from each, showing typical entries. 


From P. Anasrasi III 


(Vs. 6, 6) ‘Year three,® Firs? MONTH OF SUMMER, DAY 22... . 

(5, 1) Gone Up (to Syria) by Nakhtamiin son of Tjer. a retainer of the fortress of Merneptah- 
hetepherma‘at, (5, 2) which is near Djererem. What he carried to Syria: 2 dispatches. In detail: 

(5, 3) (For) Penamiin, commander of troops: 1 dispatch. 

(For) RaSnessenakhte, steward of this town: 1 dispatch. 

(5, 4) comrne Iv (to Egypt) by Pamerkhetem son of Any, master of the stable of Merneptah- 
hetepherma‘at, a town (5, 5) which is in the district of Irem, What he carried to the place where the 
King is: 2 dispatches. In detail: 

(5, 6) (For) Pré“emhab, commander of troops: 1 dispateh. 

(5, 7) (For) Pr&emhab, lieutenant: 1 dispatch.’ 


From P. Hipen 110 


(65) ‘The 18th, lst hour. Theochrestus delivered to Dinias from up-countrv, 3 dispatches. 

For King Ptolemy: 2 dispatches. 

For Apollonius the dioecetes: 1 dispatch. 

Dinias delivered them to Hippolvsus. ... 

(75) The 19th, 11th hour. Nicodemus delivered to Alexander from down-country,[... .] 
dispatches. 

From King Ptolemy for Antiochus in the Heracleopolite nome: 1 dispatch. 

For Demetrius, the officer in the Thebaid in charge of the supply of elephants: 1 dispatch. ...’ 


There are some minor differences, but the general resemblance is sufficiently striking to prove 
that we are in each case dealing with the same type of document—a postal register. It must be 
pointed out that one entry in the Anastasi Papyrus does not conform to the above type. Vs. 6. 4 
notes the arrival of the chiefs of bowmen in order to be questioned (?) in the fortress at Sile, and 
+ no dispatches are mentioned. It should be remembered, however, that in P. Anast. III we are not 
dealing with the original day-book, but with extracts therefrom copied into a student's miscellany. 
Nevertheless, these extracts are sufficient to show that postal registers similar to that of P. Hib. 110 
were in use in Pharaonic times, at least as early as the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

Pati C. SmrrHer, 


1 Lastly by Wolf. Z48 69. 39 ff.. who gives a full bibliography. The best hieroglyphic transcription 
is that of Gardiner, in Late-Egyptian Miscellanies, p. 31 f. 

° Grenfell and Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, 1, p. 286f. A revised text and translation are given in Hunt and 
Edgar, Select Papyri, 1, pp. 510-15. 

3 Of King Merneptah. 
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The Transcription of the wshy-hall in P. Westcar 

Erman, in his original edition of P. Westcar, transcribed the word wshy (Pl. 8, Il. 9. 19. 20) 
as +) ee <1. The same transcription was adopted by Sethe (Lesest., pp. 30-1), although 
Moller had already rightly shown that the sign read by Erman as {Jj was, in fact, Fi 2 Itis worth 
pointing out that the Wérterbuch (1, 259) gives $\ REM C3 as the chief writing of the word, 
although none of the Belegstellen gives any support to this. It would seem, therefore, to be based 
entirely upon Erman’s misreading of the examples in P. Westcar. 

Paut C, SMITHER. 


Seshat’s nS-shrine 
THE accompanying scene appears at Neweserré’s sed-festival, von Bissing and Kees, Das Re- 
Heiligtum des Konigs Ne-woser-re (Rathures), 1, Pl. 7, No. 17. It represents the Seshat-symbol with 
a shrine on a sledge which is labelled “" n8. This must be the shrine referred to : 
in the rare Old-Kingdom title ]*, Murray, Index of Names and Titles of the Old Kas ay 
Kingdom, Pl. 43, col. 3, where the sign § is clearly to be read n§ and not merely | = 
the generic th. Strangely enough von Bissing and Kees have not noticed this title 
in their discussion of the scene in Untersuchungen zu den Reliefs aus dem Re- 
Heiligtum des Rathures, 50. They only refer to a somewhat similar shrine on 
a sledge shown on a First-Dynasty tablet, though there is no mention of Seshat in 
the accompanying inscription. On account of its rarity Gardiner would question the reading of the 
title 4 1%, JHA 24,83. But the existence of the ns-shrine shows that the usual reading is correct. 
Seshat’s symbol, but not her 3-shrine, was brought again at Osorkon’s sed-festival, Naville, 
Festival-Hall, Pls. 2, 7; 9, 2; 14, 2, and she herself was present on that occasion, Pl. 17, 14. 15. 

G. A. WatnwricaHr. 


1 Hierat. Pal., 1. No. 278. A comparison with No. 352 ({J]), in the Sinuhe B MS. for example, will show 
that the two signs are really different. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. H. W. Fairman, our Field Director in Nubia, writes as follows on last winter's campaiyn at 
‘Amarah West: 

‘The Nubian Expedition arrived at “Amarah on November 9th, 1938 and continued working 
until March 4th, 1939. The whole season was devoted almost exclusively to the excavation of the 
Temple and its magazines. The Temple, which is now entered from the true north, consisted of a 
Forecourt with trees and columns in front of the gate, a Peristyle with 14 columns, a Hypostvle 
Hall with 12 columns, a small Vestibule. and the Sanctuary which contained the large basis for the 
boat shrine and which was flanked by two small rooms and a stairway to the roof. At present the 
earliest roval name preserved in the Temple 1s that of Ramesses II. who. having once commenced 
the building, completely altered its ground plan and orientation, for the original entrance was on the 
south. Repairs to the Hvypostyle were carried out by Amenmeses and the decoration of the building 
was completed in the 6th year of Ramesses IX. It is certain, however, that there was an earlier 
settlement here going back at least to the reign of Sethos I. and future work may establish that a 
town existed in the reigns of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis ITT. 

‘The temple magazines were well preserved and were once vaulted, one of them, somewhat later 
than all the others, even having a true arch with a rudimentary stone key-stone. 

‘The town site is the centre of a large area filled with ancient remains, and in a brief examination 
and testing of the concession four or five ancient cemeteries were found and a very large settle- 
ment (?), probably X-group or slightly later. There are signs that further excavation may 
reveal a culture of which little, if anything, has as vet received the attention of scholars. The 
expedition also found a number of “Saharan” sherds, but no evidence was forthcoming to place them 
at a period earlier than the Nineteenth Dynasty, and the probability is that they are much later— 
a most unexpected and interesting result. 

‘The season has vielded a satisfactory number of objects, including 7 large stelae, many smaller 
ones, two statuettes and many scarabs, amulets and small objects. Inscriptions of Amenophis II, 
Sethos I, Ramesses II, Merneptah, Amenmeses, Setnakht, Ramesses IIT, Ramesses VI, Ramesses IX, 
and Ramesses XJ have been found either on stelae or on the walls of the Temple, and among the 
results of the expedition’s work must be included the discovery of two or three new viceroys of 
Ethiopia, much new information concerning the dating and family relationships of the known 
viceroys, and two new and long lists of Syrian and Sudanese cities and peoples. 

~The work has proved that the site is beyond all question a big and rich one; it is far more 
deeply buried and in much better condition than was ever expected, and may well prove to be the 
most complete and best-preserved town of Pharaonic Egypt so far discovered.’ 


An unusually well-attended Exhibition of objects from the Society's excavations at ‘Amarah 
West last winter was held at University College, London, from June 2Uth to July 15th. The exhibits 
included a number of important stelae of the Eighteenth to Twentieth Dynasties, many scarabs 
and amulets, implements, hieratic ostraca and dockets, specimens of the important ‘Saharan’ 
sherds, and a quantity of miscellaneous objects. They were shown in cases kindly lent by the 
Wellcome Museum of Medicine. On July 6th Mr. H. W. Fairman gave a lantern lecture, at the 
Royal Society's rooms in Burlington House, on the excavations; the attendance was the largest 
for some vears. 


We learn that the sales of the third volume of The Temple of King Scthos I at Abydos, published 
last year, have so far proved disappointing. It may be remembered that this large folio volume, 
P 
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which contains 65 plates of which 13 are in colour and and 24 photographic, deals with the rooms 
devoted to the cult of Osiris, and is sold at £6 to the public but £5 to Members and Associates, 
prices which bear no relation to the cost of production. It is by far the best publication of its kind, 
and Members are urged to do their best to make it better known. 


On January 18th, at the Royal Society’s rooms in Burlington House, Dr. H. A. Winkler gave a 
lantern lecture on ‘The Predynastic Peoples of the Upper Egyptian Mountains and their Rock 
Drawings’. In June appeared, as a new publication of our Society, the second volume of Dr. 
Winkler’s remarkable work Rock Drawings of Southern Upper Egypt, with 48 pages of text and 62 
collotype plates, one in colour, at the prices of 17s. 6d. to Members and Associates of the Society 
who order direct, 25s. to others. This publication has been made possible by the generosity of 
Lady Mond. The material contained therein, from three regions in the Western Desert, is at least 
equal in interest and value to that of vol. 1; it not only shows many new aspects of early civiliza- 
tions, but throws fresh light on the problem of Egyptian origins. 





On January 21st the Griffith Institute at Oxford, of which some details were given in our last issue 
(pp. 248-9), was ceremonially opened; a numerous gathering of representatives of Egyptology, 
Assvriology, papyrology and classical archaeology of Oxford and many other parts of the country 
joined with University dignitaries in both celebrating the inauguration and paying honour to the 
principal founders. The Vice-Chancellor, opening the formal proceedings in the Lecture Theatre of 
the Ashmolean Museum, paid eloquent tribute to the devotion to science and generosity of Professor 
and Mrs. Griffith. He was followed by the Keeper of the Ashmolean, who described the genesis of 
the Institute and its partition among the various interests it was to serve; he also stressed the fact 
that this was but the first step in a far-reaching scheme under which certain branches of archaeology 
and art as yet not fully organized or housed in this University will eventually find a home beside 
the Museum. Sir Frederic Kenyon, the principal guest and a friend of Griffith’s from early days in 
the British Museum, added his testimony to the chief founder’s character as scholar and man, and 
touched on the great changes in the attitude of the learned world to archaeology in the last 
fifty years. Out of his great experience he gave his views as to the functions which the Institute 
might profitably exercise, including not only academic teaching and the use of the libraries, but 
also the provision of training for field work, collaboration with similar institutions elsewhere, 
financial support of expeditions and of the publications which should result from these, and the 
office of intermediary between aspirants to archaeological posts and those who seek to fill such posts. 
He then declared the Institute open. After an address of thanks by Professor John L. Myers the 
company inspected the new building designed by Mr. Stanley Hall. It was felt by those who were 
present that the completion of the Griffith Institute constituted a notable advance in the promotion 
of Near-Eastern studies not only in Oxford but in the country generally and perhaps beyond it. 


We offer our congratulations to Professor Steindorff, who has found a home in the United States 
where one congenial task awaiting him is the cataloguing of the Egyptian objects in the Walters 
Art Gallery, Baltimore; to Sir Herbert Thompson, who attained his eightieth birthday last April; 
Adriaan de Buck, who in May was made Professor Extraordinarius of Leiden University; 
Walter B. Emery, who received the honorary degree of M.A. of Liverpool University in June, and 
Paul C. Smither, who in the same month took a First in Egyptology at Oxford. 


We have been asked to publish the following announcement: 

Professor Thomas A. Brady, University of Missouri. Columbia, Missouri, U.S.A., has recently 
published privately a repertory of statuary and figured monuments relating to the cult of the 
Egyptian Gods. He desires to make his collection as complete as possible before eventual publi- 
cation of the photographs. Copies of the repertory are available free of charge. Those interested 
in the subject are requested to send anv information bearing upon the materials, as well as 
photographs of pieces. Prompt payment will be made for photographs and any other expense 
involved. 
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The Monasteries of the Fuyyum. By Napia Assott. (Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 
Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization, No. 16.) Chicago, The University Press, 1937. Svo. 66 pp., 
3 pls., 1 map. Published in Great Britain and Ireland by the Cambridge University Press. $1.50. 


In this study pp. 1-21 deal with three Arabic contracts of the Fourth Century a.H. now in the Oriental 
Institute at Chicago. These are given in facsimile, in transcription. and annotated translation. Several of 
the notes contain interesting observations on proper names for which Coptic forms may be proposed, and 
on the forms of Muslim law as used in pious donations by Christians. Only one monastery is mentioned by 
name, that of Nakliin in document III. Pp. 22-66 contain ‘A Historical Sketch of the Fayyum Monasteries’, 
In this the author uses such historical evidence as is available and adds some traditional items from the 
pious romances which pass as passions of the martyrs. Referring to the martyrdom of Abba Nahraw the 
writer states, ‘His body was brought back to his home city in the Fayyum by a certain Julius who was then 
in Antioch’ (p. 25). At first sight it is not easy to recounize this ‘certain Julius” as the well-known Julius 
of Aqfahs. In identifying these martyrs (pp. 24-6) the writer draws more freely from the Ethiopie Synaza. 
rium than from the Egyptian (Arabic) text, and in this he is no doubt correct, as the Ethiopic compilation 
seems to be often the better guide. The account of the monasteries begins with Naklin on p. 24. Its founda- 
tion is traditionally associated with a certain Atr, Hor, or Hor who, it is suezested, was of Iranian orizin. 
The essay then endeavours to find a place for this Air in the series of bishops of the Fayyim. The list 


given may be outlined thus: 
3rd cent. Nepos. 


Apollonius. 

gap i. 

c. 325. Maximianus. 
327. Melas. 

before 347. Calosiris I. 
c. 347. Andrew. 

gap n. 362-14. 
c. 444. Calosiris IT. 


gap ili. 475-650. 
Baudrillart, Dict. d*hist. et de géogr. ecclés., Iv. 761 ff., inserts Atr in gap ili, ‘But’, says N. Abbott, ‘no reason 
at all is given for this position.’ He then suggests that Air and a certain Abba Isaac, stated to have been 
Altir’s predecessor, may have occupied the see during the intervals i or ii. in the early or late Fourth Century. 
This, of course, is simple conjecture. To note that means no lack of appreciation of an extremely interesting 
and valuable monograph; it merely emphasizes the great diticulty of forming any reliable list of the early 
bishops of the remoter provincial sees. . 
De Lacy O'Leary. 


Mostagedda and the Tusian Culture. By Guy Breytox, With a Chapter by G. M. Morayt. D.Sc. London, 

Bernard Quaritch Ltd., 1937. 4to. 120 pp., 88 pls. 50s, 

For two seasons, 1927-9, Mr. and Mrs. Brunton, with an odd student or two, carried out excavations in 
the neighbourhood of Mostayedda in the Badari district of Asyfit Province. Settlements of almost every 
period of ancient Egyptian history were encountered. Of these. the Badarian and Tasian discoveries are, 
perhaps, of the greatest interest. while an important cemetery of the so-called Pan-grave people is a valuable 
addition to the rather scanty material representing this intrusive culture. 

The outstanding object of Badarian date is undoubtedly the delightful model of a hippopotamus. a 
delicate piece of carving in ivory, exhibiting the highest craft-manship. Other features of interest from the 
Badarian graves were a number of clay ear-studs of Sudanese type—Rei-ner’s discussion, in Kerma, iv-v, 
256-7, on the distribution of these objects might have been referred to with advantage—and the evidence 
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for the roofing of some Badarian graves with wooden beams and matting. On the whole, these latest Badarian 
discoveries only serve to confirm the author's own conclusions as set forth in The Badarian Civilisation. 
The section, for instance. on Pl. 71 B, seems to settle, once and for all, the question of the precedence of 
the Badarian and Early Predynastic cultures. 

The Tasian finds are of the first importance and, as a whole, leave little doubt that the Tasian culture, 
certainly more ancient than the Old Kingdom, is probably an earlier phase of the Badarian> Both celts and 
pottery. like several features of the Badarian civilization, point strongly to a southern connexion. Here the 
matter is likely to rest until further excavation takes place in the Sudan, south of the Second Cataract. 
There, the southernmost cemetery, earlier in date than the Old Kingdom, so far excavated, lies no farther 
south than Gammai, about fifteen miles above Wadi Halfa. 

An interesting discovery in a grave well dated to Dyn. 6 was a black incised-ware vase, with a conical 
lid, imitating basket-work (cf. the modern eS) There is no doubt, as the author says, of its Nubian 
origin, and it should be compared with one very similar from a Lower Nubian grave assigned by the excava- 
tors (ef. Firth, Rep. Arch. Surv. Nubia. 1908-9, Pl. 460e, No. 5) to the Early Dynastic period, though one 
of the three burials contained therein is intrusive and probably of later date. Incised ware of this kind. all 
of it probably of southern origin, is somewhat rare in Lower Nubia before the C-group period. Possibly its 
origins should be sought farther to the south, where such wares flourished as late as Meroitic times. The whole 
question of the origin of this incised pottery, found in Eeypt from the Tasian period onwards, is linked with 
that of the homeland of the Negroes and Negroids who mace their way into Egvpt from time to time through- 
out her history. An answer may be found when the archaeolovy of the Gezirah, between the Blue and White 
Niles, and of Kordofan is more fullv investigated. Analogies with Lower Nubia. so amply documented by 
the excavations of the Nubian Survey, are apt to be misleading, largely owing to a misconception of the 
cultural distinctions differentiating the ancient Sudan north and south of the Fifth Cataract. 

We come, then, to the so-called Pan-yrave culture, upon which a monograph might well be written. Here 
the attention of the reader will be drawn to three objects of special interest. The first, a bronze axe-head, 
is inscribed with the name Vb-m3et-Re presumably of the Thirteenth-Dynasty king listed in the Turin Papy- 
rus, though the reading there is uncertain. In view of the importance of this inscribed axe, it is a pity that 
no better illustration of it is given than that on Pl. 74, where the name itself is all but invisible, even with 
the aid of a magnifving-zlass. 

The clearance of the Pan-grave cemetery brought to light more than one deposit of animal horns and 
frontal bones, many of them painted, such as are found in the later C-group cemeteries of Lower Nubia. 
Among the painted specimens was one—serving, perhaps, as a funerary stela—with the figure of an axe- 
bearer; his name, Keskant. inscribed in front of him. The painting of sacred eyes on some of these frontal 
plates lends colour to the suggestion made by the author that there may be some connexion here with the 
painting of eyes on Middle-Kingdom stelae. One of the Pan-graves contained a bracer of tooled leather 
(PI. 75) like one from Balabish (Wainwright, Balubish, Pl. 12). These bracers seem characteristically Nubian ; 
one of silver from a roval Nubian tomb of the sixth century 4.p. at Balafia, though far removed in date, is 
exactly similar in form. 

So far, five Pan-grave cemeteries have been found: at Hi, Rifah, Balabish, Kaw, and, quite recently, 
at Armant. Mr. Wainwright, in his excellent analysis of the Balabish material, drew attention to the close 
resemblance between the Pan-grave culture and the latest phase of the C-group civilization in Lower Nubia, 
and touched on the sharp distinction to be made between the earlier and later phases of the C-group. The 
identification of the Pan-grave with the latest C-group culture is, however, by no means certain. There is 
good reason to believe that the population of the latest cemeteries at Kerma (c. Dyns. 14-17) was strongly 
affected by a Negroid migration from the south. One of these cemeteries. moreover, K. Cem. N.,—as yet 
unpublished—produced pottery related both in form and ware to that of the latest C-yroup graves in Lower 
Nubia. The advance of this Negroid wave from the south may, in fact, have some connexion with the 
appearance of the Pan-grave people in Egypt and with the changes that distinguish the earlier from the 
later cultural phases both at Kerma and in Lower Nubia during the C-group period. 

The C-group and the Kerma cultures are, as Reisner pointed out. fundamentally different in origin, and 
recent discoveries in the Libyan desert tend to confirm Bates’s view that the main connexions of the Early 
and Middle C-group are with the west rather than with the south. 

The solution of the problem of ‘Pan-grave’ origins probably lies with the physical anthropologist. But 
at Mostayedda, as elsewhere. the measurable skulls are too few to serve as a reliable basis for a definition 
of racial relationship. The Pan-grave skulls, it is true, appear strikingly negroid by comparison with those 
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of the earlier C-group and Kerma tombs. One might suspect here also some possibilities of relationship 
between the Pan-grave and the later Kerma series. A not unimportant point in favour of a more southern 
origin for the Pan-grave people than Lower Nubia lies in the fact that the C-zroup people. to judue from 
the contents of their graves, were not notably warlike. any more than are their descendants, the Barabra, 
at the present day: Dongola and not Lower Nubia is the region which supplies the majority of recruits to 
the Egyptian and Sudanese police. 

Nothing of special interest was met with in the excavation of New Kingdom and later sites. A few extra 
details were, however, added to the published account of the tomb of Suti, a hich ofticial under Scthés I, 
which had not been reopened since its original excavation hy Mohammed Effendi Shaban for the Egy ptian 
Government in 1899. 

Of the drawings of objects in this volume, it need only be :aid that they are by Mrs. Branton, which 
means that they are as good as it is humanly possible to make them. While the cemetery plans, thonch 
not especially elegant. are perfectly adequate, the sectional drawines of tombs are not. on the whole, as 
immediately infurmative as they should be to the unmitiated eve. There are, for instance. some straneely 
pendant masses on Pl. 64 which call for further support, wlule the surface-line in the pit-sec tions is rarely 
indicated. But perhaps this is carping rather than criticism. 

As in former volumes by Mr. Brunton. the summaries covering the various periods encountered in the 
excavations are of exceptional value. When, in the future. some attempt is made to organize Exyptian 
archaeological resvarch, as distinct from excavation, and to prodace specialized works on subjects drawn 
from the excavation reports, such summaries as these will be a boon to the scholar. Excavation contimues 
unabated, excavation reports become larger and larger, and none are ever out of date. Any historian collect- 
ing information on a special period must therefore plough through them all. or nearly all. This, it should 
be remembered, was puimted out by the late Professor Peet who, in his memorable inauzural lecture to the 
University of Oxford, aptly declared, ‘We cannot go on for ever thinking in terms of sinule cemeteries, we 
must think in terms of periods... . It 1s in pure archaeolosy that the need 1s greatest.’ 

Mr. Brunton’s work, of which this volume is the latest product. 1s a model for all excavators, his standard 
a modest scientific integrity not infrequently lost sight of in an exhibitionist world. And special praise 
is due to him for having found time. despite the arduous nature of his official duties—and those who know 
the Cairo Museum will understand what this means—to write this most valuable and important work. 

L. P. Kirway. 


A Coptic Dictionary. Compiled by W. E. Crem. Parts 1: esuye —noy7e (pp. 89-252) ; m1: noyse — Ton 
(pp. 253-404) ; Iv: Tako — uyiomtt (pp. 405-572); V: waite — ow Fn (pp. 573-744). Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1930, 32, 34, 37. 4to. 42s. each part. 

Since Part 1 of the Coptic Dictionary was reviewed in this Journal nine years ago by Sir Herbert Thompson 
(15, 277-9) the work has been making steady progress. The last fascicle but one is now before us, and the 
final instalment, to contain indexes and supplementary matter besides the two last letters of the alphabet, 
will probably be ready in 1939, Surely an average rate of one fascicle every two years is all that could 
reasonably have been expected. The mere printing of about 160 quarto pages of over 1V0 lines cach in multi- 
farious type and heavily packed with references, would hardly have required much less time, if the necessary 
degree of correctness was to be attained. But in point of fact considerable additions had constantly to be 
made in the course of printing. No sooner did Part 1 leave the press than the Manichaean texts and the 
Early Fayyiimic fragments of the Solomonic books made their appearance, the former placing Sub-Akhmimic 
in the rank of the most plentifully attested among the ‘lesser dialects", and the latter showiny what literary 
Coptic was apt to be like before the conventional orthography to which we are accustomed came into use. 
(It is earnestly to be hoped that Prof. Schmidt's lamented death will not still further jeopardize the eagerly 
awaited publication of these invaluable texts.) These new materials certainly hy far exceeded such margin 
as the original plan may have allowed for unforeseen additions; a glance at the references from Part m1 
onwards shows to what extent they have been drawn upon. 

While a comprehensive appreciation of the work as a whole will more appositely be attempted in con- 
nexion with the final part, a few words will not be amiss to describe the obligation under which Dr. Crum 
has laid the users of his magnum opus. It will almost be taken for granted that the vocabulary proper is as 
complete as available materials go; that the meanings are given with care ; and that they are illustrated with 
abundant and well-chosen examples. But the distinctive features of the Coptic Dictionary begin precisely 
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where most dictionaries of Oriental languages consider their task as done; it is mainly in two qualities that 
it excels, viz. the minute care bestowed throughout upon phraseology and idiom, and the fullness with 
which the external evidence for the meaning of each word and phrase is laid before the reader. In both 
respects it is, for aught I can think of, unequalled. and certainly unsurpassed, in the whole field of Oriental 
lexicography. Besides their immediate usefulness these qualities cannot fail to produce a wholesome 
influence of an educational nature: the daily handling of such a dictionary teaches ‘how to observe in 
philology’. 

Dr. Crum can be assured of the admiration and thankfulness of all those who are to derive benefit from 
his achievement ; we hope to be able soon to congratulate him on the completion of the work. 


In spite of the triviality to which they are naturally doomed, I should like to offer a few remarks on some 
points of detail. 

P. 92a 6. In ane me p onary Judges xi. 17 S, nke does not belong to the verb (which would make 
rather poor sense) but must be the subject, which otherwise would be wanting. Even then a slight emenda- 
tion can hardly be avoided: read 1 Ske, 

P. 104 a 7 from below and 642 6 16 from below. Why ‘7. 4.2’? In Middle and Modern Arabic a4 is 
the current form for the classical 4+, (in the passage from the Life of Maximus and Dometius 4 dats is also 
attested by Paris ar. 258, lo7 a and 4793, 1314); for some references v. S. Reich, Etudes sur les villages 
araméens de Ul Anti-Liban (1937), 73, n. 6; 192. 

P.151416. Aave is found in S outside the Pistis Sophia: aXNave (imp., as in Jo. xi. 39 A,) enercour 
THpOY eycauysT ‘let all these created things cease being kept back’, Budge, Hom., 85. 

P. 155 65, Add synonymous ge essa Guidi, Framm. copti, mt, 66S. 

P.178 a8. When ‘until’ is meant either eaxrne- is actually written (Sir. xxiii. 20, Matt. x. 23, Luke xxi. 
32) or ssmte- is but a bad spelling for it (Job xxvii. 3); cf. Stern, § 435, Steindorff, § 326. The same holds 
good with regard to (e)axmate- (p. 179 a 3): Stern, §§ 395, 437, Steindorff, Joe. cit. 

P.178a11. Esther iy. 2 does not belong here: read agte“7, c70, v. p. 393 a 4. 

P. 218 6 19 from below. Read evove-. 

P. 230 6 22. wrwpe is now abundantly attested both as an Egyptian survival in archaic magical texts 
(Orientalia 4, 18, line 23 tirrwpe w ‘the Great Goddess’, epithet of Isis-Hathor) and as a ‘daévian’ word 
in the Manichaean texts: Keph. 143, Hom. 10 (read t]ntwpe etoyav[e ‘the cruel she-devil’) and several 
times in the Psalm-Book. 

P. 246619. p moor is non-existent; the contamination with 0 stpove (OLZ, 1930, 880, n. 3) did not 
spread beyond the qualitative moot. 

P. 25204. A particularly interesting ‘irregular’ use of nd 1 is bon WTETMRTE THYTIC MG) TOYS TOYeES 
sxscioTit Ruth i. 8; cf. Sethe in ZDMG 79, 295; Spiegelberg, Dem. Gr., § 422. 

P. 260 a 26. At least two of the examples quoted for me following the Future must be discarded: Prov. 
xxiii. 35 seems to be a misquotation; in Rev. ii. 2 the correct reading is mas eneynassoy me ad eueAdov 
dwodaveiv, t.e. Imperfectum Futuri; Ps. exxiii. £ (unfortunately preserved only in one MS.) is doubtful— 
one would expect ‘) epe Taxooy smaosscit sre. In one of the two remaining S examples,’ Judges xvi. 
11, the Future followed by me appears in the apodosis of a conditional sentence. It is a surprise to find that 
this use is anything but uncommon. During a very short period of reading I came across the following 
examples, all of them in perfectly normal and by no means out-of-the-way texts: eMtuyanoyWo aos ETOOTIL 
ECWTRE OM ETECALH sxMxoerc Nemioyre Titascoy me Deut. vy. 25 (Ciasca); eujae a TaoyepuTe 
pire ebor OW TEGO 26. E1ERO NTWOTSE (leg. -70-) Te ite MHOOYyE OYyossroy Job xxxi. 7-8; 
eujwne eruamnay ehor prasood We se aut KeMOyTE sea TC wee Rossi, Vuovo cod., 77; sim., 
Judith v. 20; Rom. ii. 26. In the following cases the condition to which the event expressed by the eeeare 
plus me is contingent has not the form of a conditional clause: sxeujan mcecwrar . . . senac 
eyertTooy ehoA on Teyorn semomHpon ayw puakw eboX we mieyxmgonc sat meynobe 
Jer. sliii. 3; saampp HoDeaoc Marsay KATA G€ CWAYMWME MFT OYTO NERLOC WAKAO ayo AIT 
OFPHsLE MoyoT Me nage ehoA oss NER Aaoc Judith vii. 11 (sim., 13. 14). These observations do not 
apply to B. 

P. 260% 2. Delete epeu- B, v. below ad p. 596 b. 

P. 261 6 18 from below. Read 31S (kana) for oS (ka'anna), even if actually so written in the MS, 


1 T have not been able to check Rossi, Pap. coptt, 1, iv, 19. 
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P. 264. 17 from below. Read soanado/, 

P. 2666 2. It was an infelicitous second thought to abandon (Part v, Add. & Corr., via) the correct 
reading e ehenmn massem} Prov. ix. 18 (v. Stern in ZAS 20, 198) for eebe wn masseny. Apart 
from eehe hardly being a likely rendering for éxi and no Greek variant suggesting a plural noun, the reading 
eoke ftir is excluded by the simple fact that in B there exists no plural article u-. That MSS. actually 
write ‘tit with a dot is of no consequence whatever; it is due to the fact that swH ‘to (etc.) those’ is so 
common a group of letters. 

P. 273} 8 from below. pav-Paz ‘hare’, lit. ‘grow-foot", does not mean ‘long-footed’ but ‘whose foot 
is covered with a growth’ = Sacvzovs, which it translates (orally pointed out to me by the late A. Rahblfs). 

P. 285 6 24. Bsciai’s fos is an utterly impossible form. Read col ‘(person) walking with feet spread 
outward’, 

P. 325 a 21 from below and 6 30 foll. cwns é«-, orMéyew, éxBepifer is certainly distinct from cin ‘draw’. 

P. 329 a 4 from below. cxprp 4, is more likely to be an (intr.) infinitive than a qualitative; it can. any- 
how, be nothing but an infinitive in the S passage quoted Part ur. Add. & Corr., vii, ad loc. (conjunctive). 
Perhaps also p. 742 b 8 from below. 

P. 346 & 6 from below. In cases like nos chay mapakiosn the numeral grammatically belongs to nos; 
they ought, accordingly. to be transferred under the heading ‘after nn’, line 4 from below (so also with Roy1: 
NKOyS cuay uppo Bull, Inst. fr. 13,197). An instance of cuay preceding nog is chay nnes neHpion 
Mém. Miss. fr., iv, 709. 

P. 350 6 28. Taxncom ‘countless times’. This translation, thouch time-honoured. is certainly wrong; 
the word means ‘at the moment in question’, ‘at any given moment’, Kephalaia, 38 4c erpotomsa evepe 
THAT TAUMCAIT KW swarac asa HeTOahe Napapa’y ‘This laying-on of hands which he who each time is 
the greater one (der jeweils Grossere) lays upon him who is inferior to him’ (in my published translation Istul 
followed the traditional rendering, with deplorable results); ib., 172 oy Yray WROcaLoc UfoOoTE of ax 
Wihewara sre TeLaps] OPM Causey Maparioit Tacan woLom oar nc}wara LaamyTay WjKoceeoc; the 
reading and restoration of the last words seem to me unlikely ; I should sugyest ox rKJocazole NJKOcaoc: 
‘There are four Worlds in this Body of the Flesh; there are each time (jeweils) seven Princes in every sinule 
World.’ The instances in the Pistis Sophia (v. Schmidt's glossary) being closely similar to each other, one 
example will suffice: 7, 16 nepe Noyoesm THPy oF sSteqepHy? Me (superfluous) meyo MuyoarTE MoE IE 
ay mepe oyer oyoTh eoyer me Taxmcom ‘The whole Light in its entirety was of three kinds, and one 
(kind) was each time more excellent than another (sci/. in each possible pair of grades). 

Accordingly, Sethe’s etymology (tm ip =p ‘not counting times’, a purely factitious collocation of words) 
must be given up. It seems clear that the word must represent {nw zp ‘every time’, but the n is difficult 
to account for; can it be due to a contamination with encon? 

P. 358 a 12 from below. It is interesting to note that yorpoypvAov, commonly supposed to mean 
‘porcupine’, is said to be used by the monks of Mt. Sinai for the local variety of rock-rabbit, Arabic 
(Brehm’s Tierleben). 

P. 381617. Add conyt S, 4 Kings xii. 19 (20), xiii. 8; and now JJuséon 51, 251. 

P. 393 a 10 foll. Another ex. for écrw is Orientalia 4, 21, line 77, where it is equivalent to «dr of certain 
other texts. That the latter is to be understood in its ordinary concessive sense thus seems confirmed (as 
against Stegemann in ZAS 70, 126), but the meaning of the formula in question unfortunately remains 
obscure. 

P. 393 a 27. Here (cf. 11 a 20) belongs ects enca or enamat Oratio Cypr. 228 (not sen astas, Pt. v, 
Add. & Corr.. v, ad 81 6 8). 

P. 430 a@ 11. opo axsx02 is invariably followed by e- infinitive (in Num. xiv. 11 Lagarde had better have 
left untouched the punctuation ésxefon. vr. his Pentateuch, p. xv), while after epo n- the bare infinitive is 
common (besides the 3 exx. quoted, ef. Ps. xl. 5, exliii. 2, cxlvi. 8; Hab. ii. 6; Lagarde, Catena, 81s, 1254, 
1663.3; De Vis, Hom., ii, 207: Budge. St. George, 89) and €- infinitive is rather exceptional: Ps. exii. 9 (one of 
Lagarde’s MSS. omits e-); Acts xxvii. 38; and. curiously enouvh, two exx. with the vb. uyiar “grow long’: 
Isa, Ixi. 11, Matt. xxiii. 5 (rv. Crum in JEA 8, 187), though it is only by orthographical, not by grammatical, 


o- 
wd? 


1 For this expression (‘altogether, all in one, at one time’, and sim.), which is particularly frequent in the 
Pistis Sophia (¢.9.. 825 2065 253 232,), no biblical references are given p.59a@ 10-8 from below. It renders éa! 76 adré 
Deut. xii. 15 8. Mich. i. 12 SA, Nah. i. 9 A (NS 93 Oycon), Acts it. 1S: ayuywre or neyepHy 2 Kings ii. 25 8 
éyeviOnoay efs aurdrtnow play; In Joel ni. 11, 12 4 Meeeioc THPOY ETot MOYyEpHyY strangely renders zdvra 
7a vy xuxdddev. The -l examples were pointed out by Tillin ZA 62, 117. 
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arguments that the e- can be shown to be the preposition and not merely a prothetic vowel, as Spiegelberg 
thought. 

P. 467 a 80. The exact Arabic transcription of ve, the name of the letter y, is ls Balestri ad Matt. xxvii. 
41 (the same form was obviously meant by Stern, p. £18, where the lif is broken off). 

P. 468 a 20 from below. It would have been useful to single out the cases where conjugated p oy, 
followed by a circumstantial clause, means ‘to what end...?°. e.g. ERP OY EKDsLO0C EKPIare ZAS 21, 
143 S; epeep oy epevesrer tear rasonnt De Vis, Hom., i, 27 B. Note ep oy epo ne epeujon.. 
Forbes Robinson, A pocr. Gospels, 104 B, a curious blending of three different constructions, viz. (a) ep oy 
staz followed by 1t- noun or e- infinitive (purely B); (6) oy epoz me followed by noun or infinitive (mainly 
S, though found in Nitrian B); (c) conjugated p oy followed by circumstantial clause (do.). 

P. 501 b 3 from below. Till’s Bauernpraktik (Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 4, 121. 136) shows that oywuy 
means either Thursday’ or ‘Friday’. I think that there is some evidence in favour of ‘Thursday’. According 
to the directions appended to the Oratio Cypr. (Bilabel-Grohmann, Griech. kopt. und arab. Texte, No. 122, lnes 
264 foll.) the prayer is to be recited 'eTesva .. (Le. e% enoaloy]) ‘for three days’ evHi n& ekep . any 
(read probably € T KRepiann) Ga Hoyo. If n®& wrnypraneu be Tuesday (ef. p. 566 6 28) noyous 
must, at least so it would seem, be Thursday. Is it the ‘interval’ between the two fast days. Wednesday 
and Friday? 

P. 532 6 16 foll. I fail to find oee ‘way, track, etc.” which ought to appear here (cf. p. 257 a 12 from 
below). [It is entered. Dr. Crum kindly informs me, on p. 499 a, under oywve.] 

P. 536 6 2 from below. Add the qualit. eo: F (ovs is the inf.) from menopina ereor shad Ep. Jer., 9 
éxl 700 (c)réyous. 

P. 540 b 28. ahestey Manich. Hom., 78, is from *hrge ‘wreck (vb. tr.)’, vr. p. 485 8 biss B. 

P. 579 ault. Read either oy7w[-4], as in the publication, or oy tw[y] stpwssre ‘among mankind’; the 
reference is Kephaluia, 39. 

P. 585 a 5 from below. ussttecosare S (‘son of the woman’) is quite different from use Xcosses F (“female 
child’); the latter should be transferred to p. 585 b 4. 

P. 591 a 28. uyt- can by no means be stat. estr. of uywwr, nor is bo a possible writing for bwe ‘hair’ in 
Manichaean A,; to be transferred to p. 595 b 16 (more and better exx. are now to be found in the Psalm- 
Book). 

P. 593 b 9 from below. —.* need not be emended into 33; it can have the same meaning. 

P. 596 a 4 from below. This paragraph should probably be deleted. There is no evidence for e- before 
noun, and all examples of epoz are mis-spellings for epiwz. In Matt. vi. 6. B Horner prints epor (obviously a 
tacit would-be correction), but the correct spelling is to be found in Lagarde’s Catena, 12; F in any case is 
wrongly quoted here: Maspero has eXwn. 

P. 596 6 3 and 14. Both paragraphs should be joined: *epem- B is practically non-existent,? and eopem- 
does duty for the stat. nom. to epwz. Cf. p. 289 b, where the evidence is slightly obscured by the quotation 
‘+ni ep- Gen. xxxi. 28 SB’; B, in point of fact, has epwoy n- (correctly quoted p. 2606 4). The 
correspondence between }dhi eopen- and epwz is illustrated, e.g., by Gen. xxxi. 55, xlv. 15, and xxxiii. 4, 
xlviii. 10 respectively. 

P. 625 4 ult. Add qrooy soywr (sic?) Budge, A pocr., 21; fem. yrey soywte Paris 131°, 15 a. 

P. 62562. Add ytey envoy (and varr.) dz rerdprys 7jépas Acts x. 30 8S. The forms qtey enooy and 
wy 22(11)T Eloy seem to be the best ones, cf. ta =X} Se | Horus and Seth, 5, 10. 

P. 6296 3 from below. The story is resumed in Zachnting of Xois’ homily on the Flight into Egypt 
(Kitab maydmir watag@ ib as-sayyidah al-adra, 2nd edn., 71): en) ST a shh ei) op! leu. 

P. 6744 18. Is not noass tpe- Acta Pauli 51, identical with han trpe- A A,, p. 683 a 20? Possibly 
TWoaar Wroywo (= n-tToy-oywo) ne Kephalaia 103 likewise belongs here. 

P. 675 6 12. FR 96 belongs to nve-, not to nTa-. 

P. 676 a 4 from below. I wonder whether oss B ‘forty’ is ever found without a superlinear stroke above 
the as ; itisasportive blending of the numeral ax and the phonetic writing gare, like q3 for yawoy = qTwoy; 
cf. Gaselee, Parerga copt., I, ii, 1 n. 


1 The preceding word is so¥e, it being the habit of this scribe to place suspended letters above the last 
letter but one; € 1s written in the cursive form (Orientalia 4, 420), 

* Stern, § 537, says ‘Im boh. dialect ist diese prapusition sehr selten® and quotes one ex. from Ezekiel, the B 
translation of which book is notoriously bad. 
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P. 68461. After S Badd A, (Acta Pauli 37,, pwoe and now Manich. Psalm-Book 142), 4 aac)! F (Isa. 
xxxvi. 9 swuyt, Bull. Inst. fr. 22, 106 4 aac, Morgan 24, 10a sw saesrac). 

The forms egoyn on- S, agoyit oan- d, edoymn Aen- B raise the question whether on-S is really 
the familiar preposition ‘in’, as the B form would make us believe, or something quite different (4 oan-, 
not gm-). The uses of this preposition are absolutely identical with those of esoyst egn- which Dr. Crum 
now (p. 685 a 36 foll.) considers as belonging to eu- ‘in’, while in JEA 18, 194 he had rejected this view, 
preferring ‘Sethe’s derivation (from 90)’. Sethe’s opinion (I do not know where he has propounded it) is 
certainly right, for the following reasons: («) the .{ form san- :* (b) no example is known of a stat. pronom. 
*epoyn nontz; while, on the other hand, (c) by far the majority of S examples of the preposition epoym 
eopit- (p. 649 a—b) are in the stat. pronom. egoys eopa? with precisely the same classes of verbs (“speak, 
cry’, ‘breathe’, ‘spit’, ‘gaze’, ‘smite, hit, kick’. etc.) which are found followed by eovoys (e)on- (B also 
rarely eXoyn egpen-)° in the stat. nom. All this leads to the conclusion that epoyn eppaz is the stat. 
pronom. to esoyt (e)om- going back to (Roman) Dem. r-kn (r-)hr, v. Spiegelbery, Dem. Gr., § 351 ¢. 

As to eSoyn Sen- B we seem to have to assume that it owes its existence to a misunderstood S epoyst 
on- (which does not, of course, mean that every text in which it occurs is a transposition of a S original). 
Dr. Crum quotes three exx. from the Bible (two from Ezekiel, v. n. 2 of the preceding page) and two from 
Nitrian texts, thus giving the impression that it almost exclusively occurs in texts of notoriously S origin. 
This is not, however, the case; cf. Matt. xxvi. 27, xxvii. 30 or ea; Jo. xx. 22 sys; Acts xxill.2 oroyil, 
xxvi. 14 + weipat (quoted by Dr. Crum)}; 2 Cor. iii. 7 soyuyt; Andersson, Ausgew. Bemerkungen uber 
d. boh. Dialect im Pentateuch koptisch, 89, quotes Gen. ii. 7 suyx; Num. sii. 14, Deut. xxv. 9 o1 ear. 
In Nitrian texts it is so common as to need no illustration. 

On the other hand there exists a genuine B eXoyu Sest- meaning ‘inside’ (one Nitrian ex. is quoted by 
Dr. Crum, line 12) which also occurs in the Bible: eSoyn Sen mim1 Jo. xi. 31 ev 7H ofxia, but Gen. xxxix. 
11 ey 79 otkig gow. thus eSoyst probably rendering éow. 

P. 711 a@ 15 and 23. Read —# for —. 

P. Tlla 24. Read (xakd)noxfos ; kaxo- is expressed by enneeooy. 

P. 725 a 4. Amidst numerous esx. of ow7m e- ‘reconcile with’ there is one of ‘overtake (sunset)’; 
though it is a particularly good one (biblical), some more would have been welcome (to those quoted in 
OLZ, 1930, 878 add Rossi, Pap. copti, 1, v, 10, the Greek text whereof is not accessible to me). 

P.728a17. Read _, ¥\s (at least this is the usual spelling). 


J should like to append here a note on one of the new words occurring in Mr. C. R. C. Allberry’s fanich. 
Psalm-Book: sxox, as Mr. Allberry has convincingly shown (p. 37,, note), means ‘breath’. The word goes 
back to mkyt ‘north wind’, thus brilliantly confirming Spiegelberg’s ingenious note in ZAS 65, 131. How it 
came to be used in a wider sense is easily explained by the particular meteorological conditions of Egypt. 

H. J. Potorsxy. 


L’ Egypte des Astrologues. By Franz CUMoNT. Brussels, Fondation Ezyptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1937. 
254 pp. 10 belgas. 

To have brought to the notice of scholars new sources, or rather a new type of source, for the social 
history of the ancient world is in these days a rare distinction, but one which Professor Cumont’s new book 
may justly claim. Stimulated in particular by the appearance of Wilhelm Gundel’s Neue astrologische 
Texte des Hermes Trismegistos. but making full use of the older astrological literature to the elucidation 
of which he, together with W. Kroll, has contributed so much (an index of the neglect into which this branch 
of study has fallen may be found in the fact that the last edition of Ptolemy's Tetrabiblos was printed in 
Basle in 1553), Cumont gives us in this book a description of the world as pictured by the astrological 
writers; the works which they intended should illuminate the future are made to yield a unique portrait 
of the past. The researches of Cumont and Kroll have shown us not only that the astrological treatises are 
without exception Egyptian in origin, but that the authors of them drew so extensively on Ptolemaic 


1 In the same line ayttas wesce agoyst afopery] should rather be restored than a[paq]- 

2 Spiegelberg'’s proposal (OLZ, 1929, 641) to derive oamt- from Dem. (7) kn (r) ‘till’ was, of course, infelicitous. 

3 Cf. prass eSoyit eopest- and SW asazoc eSoyu eopen- Rendic. Ace. Lincei, 1900, 166. But in UfOaas 
eSoyn eopen- ‘put to silence’ 1 Pet. i. 15 ¢cwotv and in a passage quoted p. 649 6 1 eopen- is a substitute 
for *epes- (v. above). 
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sources, making as a rule only superficial adaptations to bring their work up to date (even in this pseudo- 
science Roman Egypt was uncreative), that the Egypt they portray is in all essentials the land of the 
Ptolemies. They themselves seem to have been semi-Hellenized clerics attached to the Egyptian temples, 
themselves out of touch with and uninterested in Greek life and thought, but writing for a Hellenized 
audience all the more likely to be attracted and impressed by the aloofness and the alien mystery of the 
authors of these treatises and their surroundings. 

The importance of this book to any student of Graeco-Roman Egypt can hardly be exaggerated; it is 
perhaps particularly easy for the papyrologist to forget how roughly uniform in character his material is, 
to how great an extent business and administration overshadow the other aspects of life, in particular how 
little we know (if we except the Serapeum papyri) of the inside life of the great Egyptian temples. The 
Egypt of the astrologers is contemporary with the Egypt of the papyri, but it is a different country; and it 
is precisely this difference that makes Cumont’s book so valuable. Many students, recognizing that the 
papyri show them only one side of the picture, must have turned for a corrective to the literary sources for 
the period and must have found with disappointment that there is relatively little to be learnt from them 
(compared with what it might have been, how jejune is Strabo’s account of the country!); here, at any rate, 
is another picture, and though the colours are sometimes lurid and sometimes may have been applied too 
thickly, vet we cannot doubt that there is substantial truth in the portrait. While the papyri tell us much 
about business and official life (much, too, about the private life of the more Hellenized parts of the com- 
munity), the astrologers know next to nothing about the Greek cities and the administrative system, but 
have much to tell us about the manners and morals of the wealthier Egyptians and about the hopes and 
aspirations of individuals; further, from the detailed information scattered so generously throughout these 
texts and arranged with admirable lucidity by Cumont we can form an idea, for example, of the place that 
women took in this society, and get a good general view of the economic activity of the country though 
not of its organization. The difference in our sources of information may be illustrated by one example. 
The numerous medical texts that have been found in Greek papyri are, I believe, almost without exception 
the products of the great Greek schools of medicine (a conspicuous example is P. Ryl. III, 531 which recom- 
mends the use of otters’ kidneys, an article which can scarcely have been obtained with ease in Egypt); 
to learn about the very different farpopa?nparixy which was practised in the temples we must go to the 
astrologers. (Perhaps it is only fair to add that the papyri have also provided us with a number of astro- 
logical texts.) If a further proof is wanted that Graeco-Roman Egypt was two nations and not one, it may 
be found in a different field, that of art. In this connexion I cannot do better than quote a sentence from a 
review of Mr. Noshy’s recent book, The Arts in Ptolemaic Egypt, by Mlle Préaux (who has added considerably 
to the value of Cumont’s book by her notes, pointing out where the papyri confirm or occasionally correct 
the astrological texts): ‘l'art égyptien et l’art grec se développent parallélement, sans guére s’influencer. 
Les ceuvres de style mixte sont rares et le plus souvent, manquées. Il n’y a pas, 4 vrai dire, d'art gréco- 
égyptien.’ 

Unlike his modern counterpart, whose prognostications are generally couched in the vaguest terms, 
the ancient astrologer was expected to give his client tolerably definite information, whatever the subject 
might be—his future trade or profession, his business prospects, his domestic arrangements, his fortunes 
in love or war, his travels, and his latter end ; hence an efficient astrologer needed a wide and careful know- 
ledge, particularly of the more dramatic possibilities of life in the circles in which his clients moved. 

It is this accumulation of facts that makes these works valuable to the social historian, although in 
their selection of facts the astrological texts somewhat resemble the penny press of to-day. Here, too, 
we must not assume that because the facts may be correctly given, the emphasis attached to them is equally 
correct. For example, the lurid picture of sexual morality from which all decency and normality are absent 
(students of ancient satire might note this part of the book) may be true enough in a sense, but needs to 
be corrected by the family letters of the papyti; the modern novel might provide the parallel. 

It is hard to do justice to the variety and interest of the information conveyed in this short book or to 
the lucidity and happy phrasing of Prof. Cumont’s style; by keeping references, quotations, and detailed 
discussions for the notes (conveniently placed at the bottom of the page) he has left the text itself free 
to be read as a continuous narrative. He has divided his work into two parts, in the first. of which, 
‘Le Gouvernement ef la Société’, we see something of the importance of the peyordves (of whom the papyri 
tell us little), leading a semi-feudal existence with their great properties, their slaves, and their eunuchs, 
and glean much miscellaneous information about trade and industry, sport and amusements, the decorative 
arts, the hazards of life in general (.V.B. the allusions to the dangers from falling houses, and to the high 
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mortality among bath-attendants) and of travel in particular. In the second chapter, ‘La Religion et la 
Morale’, amid much that is fascinating, the account of the penal system and the description of the great 
Egyptian temples—their administration, the hierarchy of the clergy and their various functions, the teaching 
and the religious practices—deserve special notice. Two points of detail may be mentioned: in the discussion 
on p. 146 of the practice of confession, reference might have been made to the efaydpeor Geol of P. Lond. 
Inv. 2554, published in JE 20, 20 #f., and the statement (p. 145) that. apart from certain survivals at Thebes, 
temple prostitution was probably unknown to Ptolemaic Egypt will probably have to be qualified in the 
light of the demotie papyri now bemy edited by Sir Herbert Thompson (sce his article Self-Dedications in 
slctes du Vee Congres de Pupyrologie, 496 ff.). 

The volume ends with an appendix dealing with historical allusions in Firmicus Maternus, followed by 
two indices, which should prove useful, one of Greek, the other of Latin words. and a list of corrections 
made in the text of astrological writers. The book is attractively produced. but some of the misprints, such 
as Vertel for Oertel on p. 62 and Winckler (!) for Wilcken on p. 57, might have been avoided. 

C. H. RoBerts. 


Sir Grafton Elliot Smith. A biographical record by his colleagues, edited by Warrey R. Dawsox. London, 
Jonathan Cape, 1938. S8vo. 272 pp. 12s. 6. 

This volume is a worthy monument to the memory of a great scientist who made an important contribution 
to the history of the origins of civilization. Although Cairo gave him his first chair of anatomy, he was not im- 
mediately interested in any aspect of the study of Ancient Egypt. He wrote in 1901, after a visit to Memphis, 
Thebes, and other places: ‘But I have now quite resisted the temptation to dabble in Egyptolouy’ (p. 32). 
At the end of the same vear, however, he was examining skeletons unearthed by Dr. Reisner at Naz‘ ed-Dér, 
and from that time onwards he was destined to labour long and fruitfully in the anthropoloyical field. Having 
made, too, a special study of mummitication and of megalithic culture, he came to the conclusion that 
civilization originated in Egypt. its originators belonging to the Mediterranean race, and that from Egypt 
there spread to many parts of the world a ‘culture pattern’ which included numerous crafts, beliefs, and 
customs. 

Mr. Warren R. Dawson was obviously well fitted to write the interesting yeneral biovraphy with which 
the book opens. Other contributors, who write on various aspects of the late Sir Elliot Smith's life and 
work, are Doctors A. J. E. Cave and W. J. Perry, the late Lord Rutherford, and Professors J. T. Wilson, 
F. Wood Jones, J. S. B. Stopford. and H. A. Harris. Fragments of an autobiography, a list of published 
works, and two short anthropological papers are also included. Despite its somewhat mixed and incohesive 
nature, the book is eminently successful as a biography, especially in its felicitous combination of vivid 
personal reminiscences with lucid descriptions of important scientitic researches. 

How far has the ‘Diffusionism’ of Elliot Smith been accepted? Mr. Warren R. Dawson says on p. 54 
that ‘the principle of the Diffusion of Culture is now implicitly or explicitly accepted in current ethnological 
literature (except by a small minority of die-hards)...’ On p. 214 Mr. W. J. Perry says of the particular 
‘ diffusionist’ controversy in which he and others supported Elliot Smith: *Thouzh the controversy has some- 
what abated, agreement has never been reached.” 

J. Gwyy GRIFFITHS. 


The Egyptian Coffin Texts, edited by Adriaan de Buck and Alan H. Gardiner. Vol. 11, texts of spells 76-163. 
By Apriaan bE Bucs. (The University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, Vol. x~ix.) Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1938. 4to. xiv —405 pp. $7.00. 

An interval of three years has sufficed to enable Dr. de Buck to complete and publish the second volume 
of this series. 

A large number of the coffins here represented are at the Cairo Museum, and many of the texts were 
formerly available in the publications of Lacau and others. It is, however, a great step forward to have 
them arranged side by side as parallel texts and in vertical columns, and to know that in 55 cases out of 
62 the original inscriptions have been used. (It was impossible to use them in 5 of the other 7 cases; an 
original copy by Prof. Gunn was used for a Sakkarah coffin; and in the remaining instance, a coffin at Lisht. 
there is doubt as to whether it 1s still extant. Other publications had occasivonally to be used for parts 
of texts, e.g. in Il 67c ff. for M2sc.) 
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Among the sources are three papyri—P. Berlin 10482, P. Gard. II, and P. Gard. ITI, which are, I believe, 
here published for the first time. It should be pointed out that the introductory material does not contain 
a full index of previous editions, since the ‘List correlating editions of the Coffin Texts’ refers to Lacau’s 
Textes religieux only, and since previous editions are not mentioned elsewhere except where they have been 
used in place of the originals. Spell 162 (BH2C) was published by Lacau, Ann. Serv. 5, 234-5 (in his Note 
sur les textes religieux contenus dans les sarcophages de M. Garstang); Spell 106 (BH3C) was also published 
ibid., p. 239; Spell 162 (BH10x) appeared in ZAS 47, 117 ff. (in Some Middle Kingdom Religious Texts 
by A. M. Blackman) ; Spell 86 (Sq1C) was published by Maspero in Trois Années de Fouilles (Mém. Miss. fr., 
I, 224 #f.). In some cases, however, previous editions are mentioned in the marginal notes. 

A list of sources with their provenance appears on pages xi-xiii (cf. the first volume), but there is no 
statement of where they occur in the course of the book. Facility of reference would have been enhanced 
by an additional index of the spells, or portions of spells, in which each source appears, e.g. P. Berlin 10482, 
Spells 89 and 149. The introduction to Vol. 1 warns us not to expect too much in the way of indexes and 
notes prior to the appearance of the final volume. However, the interim will necessarily be long, and a 
concordance of sources and spells, such as the reviewer has himself compiled, would be helpful. One slip 
has been noticed in the present index. The group of coffins designated BIL-B4L should be numbered 
B.M. 30840, 30839, etc. (and not 38040, etc.) ; such is the numbering of three British Museum guide-books. 

Examples, taken at random, of new readings yielded by Dr. de Buck's work are IL 336 and IL 341). 
The coffin of Son from Siiit provides one of the texts and it was previously published in Chassinat- 
Palanque, Une Campagne de fouilles dans la nécropole d’ Assiout and reproduced therefrom in Die Spriiche 
fiir das Kennen der Seelen der heiligen Orten, in which de Buck himself collaborated with Sethe and others. 
In II 3416 the new reading partly vitiates the discussion of the verb —% 4 in Sethe etc., op. cit., 65, and 
the difficilior lectio there preferred proves now to be ill-founded. 

It remains to be said that Dr. de Buck’s work in the present volume and series compels the highest 


admiration. 
J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS. 


Demotische Lesestiicke: I. Literarische Texte, mit Glossar und Schrifttafel. By W. Ericusen. Leipzig, Hin- 
richs, 1937. 4to. J. Heft, Texte, [vi]--100 pp. RM. 11.85. 2. Heft, Glossar, 96 pp. RM. 10.65. 
3. Heft, Schrifttafel, [ii]+46 pp. RM. 5.50. 


This very valuable book will go a long way towards restoring demotic texts to the important place they 
formerly held in Egyptological studies. For the comparative neglect of these texts is due not only to the 
shift of interest to the earlier historical periods arising from our increasing knowledge of Late and Middle 
Egyptian. The difficulty of the script is a very real one, especially at the start; not because of any intrinsic 
illogicality or exaggerated variability, but because the individual hieroglyphs, from which the demotic signs 
were developed through hieratic, have ceased in most cases to be recognizable as such in demotie, and in fact 
cannot have been consciously recognized in many cases by the demotic scribes themselves. Determinatives 
which had their closely defined uses in the older writing were frequently transferred in demotic (through the 
similarity of their cursive form to those of totally different hieroglyphs) to words which could not have borne 
them in hieratic; and other signs were similarly misused (from the historical point of view) through the 
phonetic changes of the language, which brought words previously clearly differentiated in orthography, as 
in their pronunciation, into close association. Finally. the abbreviation of forms had become so complete 
in demotic as to increase the number of homographs already present in Late-Egyptian hieratic to a be- 
wildering extent. As a practical result, a palaeography of demotic in continuation of Moller’s standard 
work for hieratic, desirable as it is, would be of little use to the beginner. Having discovered that 2 
might stand for one of about fifteen (hieroglyphic) signs or groups of signs, he would still be faced with an 
unknown quantity since he could not be certain that the use of the hieroglyphic equivalent in the particular 
instance bore any relation to its function known to him in hieratic orthography. 

Yet until the appearance of Dr. Erichsen’s Lesestricke no attempt has been made to meet this fundamental 
difficulty for the beginner along the obvious and only practical lines. This he has done in his third Heft. 

Heft 1 contains the passages for reading, starting with the whole of Setne, the demotic student's equivalent 
of the Gallic War, written out in a conventionalized hand with an interlinear transliteration into roman 
characters. By increasingly difficult texts (but avoiding the most difficult) ranging in date from early 
Ptolemaic to late Roman, the student is led to the Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden. During his pro- 
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gress he is gradually deprived of the interlinear transliteration, which is then printed after the text to be 
read; given different passages from the same texts, respectively in conventional and facsimile copies; and 
finally set down to facsimile copies alone. Both arrangement and facsimiles are admirable. 

Heft 2 is a glossary to the texts, which contains a certain amount of grammatical information grouped 
under certain common forms, e.g. pronouns, prepositions, ir, &c.. and based on Spiegelberg’s Grammatik, 
which is assumed to be in the hands of the student. Coptic forms are regularly quoted. 

Excellent as are these first two parts, which in any other phase of the language would comprise a com- 
pletely adequate ‘Lesestiicke’, the book would fail in its purpose without Heft 3. This is a sign-list of a type 
not known elsewhere in Eyvptological literature, but similar to that of cuneiform sign-lists. Its method is 
mechanical. The signs—onlv those found in the author's texts—are divided into four main groups: vertical, 
oblique, horizontai, and miscellaneous. Within these groups they are arranged under letters, in a number 
of series of similar signs, from simple to more complicated. Against each sign is set in order its different uses 
as illustrated by words in the passages for reading, and as corresponding to the different hieroglyphs (listed 
in the Appendix) whose demotie representations have been reduced to its form. Some uncertainty as to which 
main group is likely to contain the sign sought for is sometimes inevitable, but after a very little use of the 
Schrifttafel and with the aid of the Appendix referred to, it is possible for a student quickly to run to earth any 
sign in the texts and so easily to identify the word in which it occurs, which can then be looked up in the 
glossary. I have so far found only one sign in the text which has escaped Dr. Erichsen—the 4 of mnh, 
which is certainly represented by J (or 1{) in the orthography given by him in Setne 1m, 2, 11 (mnh-w) 
and ibid., 2, 21, as well, I think, as in Rhind 1, 2. 13; though here a quite different form may well be a 
reduplication of the phonetic A. 

Dr. Erichsen is modestly insistent that his book is for beginners only. These he assumes to be already 
acquainted with the older Egyptian language and to approach demotie from that side. Hence, perhaps, the 
priority in his work of the literary texts over the documents, which are to follow in a second volume. Hence 
also his choice of the ‘historical’ transliteration sponsored by Sethe, rather than the Coptically inclined 
system of Griffith and Thompson. the advantages of which, however, he acknowledges. 

Without entering upon the vexed question of the principles of demotic transliteration, and assuming that 
Dr. Erichsen had to choose one or the other of these two systems, one may still question the wisdom of his 
choice, however attractive it appears at first sight. Literary texts written in demotic form a very small 
minority of the mass of demotic writings, and new examples rarely come to light. On the other hand, our 
aanseins still contain large numbers of unedited documents, and the published examples still present a 
large field for historical, legal, and economic research. The approach to these texts is naturally more from 
the side of Greek and Coptic, and from this point of view the Griffith-Thompson system of transliteration is 
far more useful and less bewildering than the ‘historical’ system; and the inconvenience of the confusion 
between a small number of simple and common words which immediately strikes the Eyyptologist familiar 
with the normal transliteration of Middle and Late Egyptian upon his first contact with demotic is superficial, 
and easily overcome. But this is an expression of opinion rather than a serious criticism, and one, no doubt, 


with which most Egyptologists will not agree. 
S. R. K. Guasvitye. 


Un Livre d'écolier du IIIé siécle avant J.-C. By O. GvERatp and P. Jovevet. (Publications de la Société 
Royale Egyptienne de Papyrologie ; Textes et Documents, 1.) Cairo: Institut francais d’ Archéologie 
orientale, 1938. 4to. 60 pp.. 1U pls. P.T. 50. 

A useful inventory of Les Papyrus scoluires has recently been published by P. Collart in Meélunges offerts 

a A.-M. Desrousseaux (Paris, 1937), pp. 69-80. They are many and varied, but the present text is as im- 

portant and interesting as any, first for its date (the editors assign it to the last quarter of the third century 

B.c., but, if we see a reference to the battle of Raphia in line 161, it must be later than 217 B.c.), and then 

for its contents. It comprises 242 lines and consists of part of a single roll, the beginning and upper part of 

the whole being lost. The first part of the work contains tables of letters. syllables. and numbers; also lists 
of the Macedonian months, the Olympian gods. and rivers, and words running from one to five syllables. The 

second part contains an anthology of Greek verse. First come two passages from Euripides (Phoen. 529-34 

and Jno. fr. 420 Nauck’), in which the syllables. but not the words. are separated by points. In the first 

passage each verse occupies two lines. the division being determined by the caesura. Next, under the heading 

*Enn, comes Odyssey v, 116-24 (a queer choice for a school-book!), and then two new Hellenistic epigrams. 
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The first describes the elaborate architecture of a fountain and (apparently) its dedication to Euergetes 
and Berenice. The vocabulary is technical and the meaning in several places remains uncertain. Lines 
143-4 are transcribed thus by the editors: 
és kai Adwov [8 4 10 L.JyKaro Saxires ofke 
xtiopa 7a.[. . Aleuxny éexnodicas oraydva 
In 143 it seems probable that, as Kérte has suggested (Archiv. 13 (1938), 106), we should read od8ev €6]yjxaro. 
In 144 the editors interpret the neologism éxzodicas as ‘having liberated’, and complete za .[ to wa[Aw, the 
donor having cleaned out an old spring, or alternatively to Ha[pov, ‘ayant mis au jour la blanche coulée de 
Paros’, cf. Strabo v, 224. A third possibility is wé[you, ‘of the hill-side’, and éxzoSicas may be a slip for 
éuvoSicas, ‘having trapped’. The second epigram commemorates Philopator's erection of a temple to 
Homer, cf. Aelian, V.H. xm, 22. The editors were baffled by line 157, but Korte has since proposed 
etoato brep Sd[ayis, yvods(?) Klar’ dvap, tépevos. 

yvous is unsatisfactory and seems too long. Perhaps «ai will fill the gap. For xar’ dvap, ‘in consequence of 
a dream’, see L. and 8.9, s.v. évap. After the epigrams come three passages from Middle or New Comedy, all 
monologues of cooks. The first two, containing 8 and 15 lines respectively, are new. The third (31 lines) 
partly coincides with the excerpt of Athenaeus (IX, 382c) from the Sowm«idys of Straton, with its well- 
known reference to Philetas’ dictionary of ‘glosses’. The divergencies between the two texts are striking, 
that of the papyrus being generally preferable. The roll concludes with tables of square numbers and the 
fractions of the drachma. Altogether this is a very interesting discovery, and the editing is worthy of it. The 
introduction, especially the section treating of anthologies in the papyri, is extremely informing, and the 


plates are excellent. 
E. A. BaRBER. 


Roman Glass from Karanis found by the University of Michigan Archaeological Expedition in Egypt, 1924-29. 
By Doyxatp B. Harvey. (University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series, vol. xr.) Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan Press, 1936. 4to. xviiit-349 pp., 22 pls., 4 figs. and frontispiece. $4.00. 


In this book Mr. Harden has filled a long-felt want. Kisa perhaps might have done it, had he lived to 
complete his work. Not only has Harden had the advantage of Lucas’s work on the composition of Egyptian 
glass and Beck’s wide knowledge of glass from all the world over, but he has had the co-operation of Pro- 
fessor Turner of the Department of Glass Technology in Sheffield University. Thus we are given a really 
scientific study of the material used, its composition with the differing effects of weathering on the different 
qualities, and also the technicalities of glass-working. Added to this is Harden’s own comparative study of 
his glass with that known from all parts of the Roman Empire, his classification of types and qualities, 
and his attempts at dating the various classes. He is singularly well qualified for the undertaking owing to 
his wide experience of the subject; other studies of his being a general survey of Early Byzuntine and Later 
Glass Lamps in conjunction with Mrs. Crowfoot (JEA 17, 196-208), a note on some glass from Nineveh 
(Ann. Arch. Anthr. 20, 184-6). and a study of 39 pieces of fifth- to sixth-century Glass from Kish also in 
Mesopotamia (Iraq 1, 131-6). This being so, it is not difficult to see that we have before us a book of prime 
importance. 

Kom Washim, as Karanis is now called, has been unsatisfactory in many ways, and not least in the 
difficulty it presented of dating the contents of any given room. While in use the floors of the rooms gradually 
rose higher and higher owing to accumulations cof sand, &c. A greater difficulty was encountered in the 
fact that as the city levels grew higher, so did the houses. Hence the lower rooms of a house in due time 
became its cellars. All the same it is disappointing that no dated coins or papyri seem to have been found 
in absolute connexion with the glass. Hence the author is reduced to a consideration of generalities, and 
such comparisons as he can get from abroad. Thus we are still only able to speak in centuries. It is. however, 
a great advance to have the periods of each type of glass settled within reasonable limits, for at least one 
site in the Roman world. 

However, it proves dangerous to rely on a single site. A piece from Hawara shows that Class x1 existed 
much earlier than Kom Washim provides any evidence for, and in the same way an isolated find by Petrie 
of a Class 1 dish shows this type to have existed much earlier than anything found at K6m Washim. At our 
site the use of glass seems to have been most general during the fourth century 4.D., and the reason for this 
is no doubt that suggested on p. 41, namely the remission by Constantine of the tax on glass, or at least on 
that exported to Rome. 
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During the first and second centuries the export trade from Egypt covered all Europe from south Russia 
westward. though this was probably from Alexandria rather than Karanis, for nothing of this date was 
found there and indeed it is not yet certain that glass was made there. 

Harden’s book is far more than a mere catalogue of the glass from Kom Washim, for it is a study of the 
whole subject, in so far as that can elucidate the problems under consideration. In a general introduction 
of forty-six pages the author treats of the technique of glass working. blowing. and decoration, of the com- 
position of the material, and the effects of ‘weathering’ on each variety. Then we have a full discussion of 
the factors bearing on the dating. and here it is necessary to consider the glass from Syria. that other great 
centre of dissemination. Unfortunately the Syrian products are no better dated than the Egyptian, and 
curiously enough it is material from France and Germany which gives most of the information. Syrian glass 
seems to be of a rather bluer tinge than the Egyptian, and in Europe factories seem to have been established 
at an early date. There is some evidence of Egyptian craftsmen. though not necessarily glass-workers, being 
settled in Gaul and the Rhineland. Those who know the Egyptian’s horror of foreign travel cannot but 
marvel at such a phenomenon. 

Kém Washim produced no glass of the first century a.pD., and indeed the lower strata of the mound 
hardly produced antiquities at all; a fact, we might add, only too well known to the sabbakhin. Harden’s 
dating for some of his earlier glass is earlier than that given by the excavators themselves, but for this he 
ives reasons that seem cogent. In fact the whole of his material falls between c. a.p. 100 and c. a.p. 450. 
There was practically no evidence of occupation after 4.p. 400, and none at all for anything after c. a.p. 460. 
Nor were there any of the new types which elsewhere are known to belong to the sixth century, and which 
link on to the Arab rather than the Roman series. Thus we know with reasonable certainty the limits within 
which to date our glass, and it is unfortunate that it is not possible to be more precise within those limits. 
A number of groups were found. which one would have thought could be ‘sequence-dated’. But still, do 
what one will, one cannot get away from Constantine and the fourth century. The reviewer tmed to 
sequence-date his ten boxfuls of glass from this site by means of the material then available, and was 
reduced to this; a date he is glad to find in agreement with the results he obtained on reworking it with 
Harden’s dates. 

The author is no more able than was the reviewer to explain the constriction at the base of the neck 
which is so common a feature of the flasks. It must have served some purpose, as it is not incidental to the 
manufacture, but is made intentionally by a separate process. The conical forms have always been evidently 
lamp-glasses, though hitherto there has been no proof of this other than the shape. Now, however, one of these 
glasses has been found with the remains of a little oil in it, which clinches the argumerit. The fruit-dishes, 
Class I, are very common in Egypt, but are not found at all in Syria, and indeed only very rarely in other 
countries. It seems strange, for they are delightful things, and, one would have thought, an ornament to any 
table of any age. The glass bracelets which are still so characteristic of the Near East were being made then. 
Those of Roman date were monochrome. mostly black, while the pre- and post-Romans preferred them varie- 
gated, as indeed do their descendants to-day. Harden considers that what look like lenses were magnifying 
glasses, and quotes evidence that such were used as early as the fourth century B.c. at Carthage, and 
perhaps even as early as 1600-1200 B.c. in Crete. The Cretan ones, of course, were made of crystal. That 


attractive product of antiquity, the millefiori glass, was made at Alexandria and exported thence all over 


the Roman world. 
In a work on so large a scale many points of interest emerge, of which a few have been mentioned in the 


last paragraph, and similarly there are bound to be one or two things on which the carping critic may pitch. 
One is that a tabulation of the periods of the shapes would have been helpful to the reader. Again, although 
one knows what a terrible labour indexes are, and the present book includes six, one cannot but regret the 
absence of a general one, which would have accommodated all kinds of useful information. Mr. Harden 
probably did not intend his remark about the scarcity of good glass before the early nineteenth century to 
be quite as sweeping as it has turned out to be. There was much beautiful Venetian and German glass at 
least from the sixteenth century onwards, and no one could ask for finer specimens than are found in the 
eighteenth century. One would have thought No. 793 would date itself by its shape, for it is a small copy of 
a type of pottery amphora which is well known and must be well dated. The glasses are often found stored 
in baskets, pithoi, and highly decorated wooden chests, and some of those under discussion actually were. 
While perhaps it was not worth while to publish the baskets, the shapes of the pithoi might have given some 
further clue to the dates of the contents. The wooden chests are sometimes very handsome pieces of furniture 


and well worth illustrating for their own sakes. 
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The above are mostly small points, and Mr. Harden is to be congratulated on having produced a classic, 
for his book will always be a standard work of reference. It has been very favourably reviewed, and from 
a totally different angle, by Mr. W. A. Thorpe in Cl. Rev. 51 (1937), 144-6. 

G. A. WaINWRIGHT. 


Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantir. By Wititam C. Hayes. (The Metropolitan Museum 
of Art Papers, No. 3.) New York, Metropolitan Museum, 1937. 4to. 46 pp., 13 pls. $23.00. 


The publication of the Metropolitan Museum Studies was suspended at the completion of Vol. v, and its 
place has been taken by Papers forming separate monographs of varying length, each to be published as a 
unit and sold at a price commensurate with its length and number of illustrations. The present study by 
Mr. Hayes deals with the Museum collection of faience objects from the Ramesside Palace at Kantir in the 
eastern Delta, about five miles north of Fakis. Early in 1921 it was known that the fellahin had discovered 
the site of a faience factory in the neighbourhood of the village, as terracotta moulds for ring-bezels, plaques, 
and scarabs were then coming into the hands of Cairo dealers in antiquities. It was, I believe, the late 
Mr. Blanchard who first traced these objects to their source, and he secured from this locality moulds for 
scarabs and ring-bezels of most of the Ramesside Pharaohs. It was from Cairo dealers that the Metropolitan 
Museum bought the fragments of glazed tiles and statues which form the subject of Hayes’ monograph, 
and the Louvre acquired the faience decoration of a doorway of Sethos I which was reported to have come 
from the same place. Early in 1928 Mahmid Effendi Hamza of the Cairo Museum was sent to Kantir to 
inspect and report on the site. Later, he was commissioned by M. Lacau to carry out excavations there, 
and a report on this work by Hamza is printed in Ann. Serv. 30, 31-68, with Pls. i-iv. 

"nfortunately nearly all the specimens acquired by the Metropolitan Museum are fragmentary, and the 
glazed surfaces of the tiles have suffered from the dampness of the earth in which they have lain for many 
centuries. There are no reproductions in colour, and to realize what the tiles were like in their original state 
we must compare the fragments with the perfect polychrome specimens from the palaces of Ramesside date at 
Tell el-Yahidiyah and Medinat Habu preserved in the Cairo and other museums. One of these is given in 
colour by Henry Wallis, Egyptian Ceramic Art, 1900, Pl. v, and others in collotype by Daressy, Ann. Serv. 11, 
Pls. ii-iv of his article, pp. 49 ff., but these reproductions do not give the brilliancy of the originals. All the 
resources of art were employed on them, and Wallis (Egyptian Ceramic Art: The MacGregor Collection, 1898, 
p. Xvii) writes: ‘We find therein bas-relief, inlaying, and a palette of the widest range: nothing can be imagined 
in ceramic art more masterly than the modelling of the human figures and animal forms. . . . The types of 
the different nationalities (prisoners of war) are seized with an accuracy that may be termed scientific ; 
their costumes display a wealth of imaginative details worked out in schemes of colour so resplendent and 
harmonious as to be the delight of all artists.’ For deep and brilliant colouring the Ramesside tiles have only 
been equalled, but not surpassed, by the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century potters of Isnik and Kutahia 
in Asia Minor. It is much to be hoped that before many years have passed a competent ceramist will 
publish in colour the magnificent examples of Egyptian polychrome tiles dispersed throughout the 
museums of Egypt, Europe, and America. Such a work might well be undertaken by the Metropolitan 
Museum. 

A very interesting section of Hayes’s monograph deals with the stairway and platform tiles and glazed 
statues which he believes belonged to the Throne Dais; his reconstruction (Fig. 1, p. 13) of their original 
position is convincing. Another section is devoted to the rectangular plaques with figures of foreigners, 
probably from the walls of the Throne Room. In a third section the inlay tiles are described, and among 
these are figures of bound captives representing Nubians, Libyans, Hittites, Mesopotamians, Syrians, and 
Sea Peoples. The dado tile with canal scene (PI. xii) is very similar to some pieces discovered in the ruins 
of the palace of Akhenaten at El-‘Amarnah, and the figures of women (alas! mere chips) Hayes regards ag 
coming from the private rooms of the palace. It is worth noting here that in the description of the Delta 
Residence of the Ramesside kings preserved in Pap. Anastasi III it is said that Pi-Ra‘messe ‘was dazzling 
with halls of lapis and turquoise’, which certainly refers not to real lapis lazuli and turquoise, but to glaze- 
ware tiles of their colours. The faience bricks (Pl. 1) from foundation-deposits of a building of Ramesses II 
at Kantir may well belong to buildings in the royal palace itself. 

In his introductory paragraphs Hayes discusses the subject of the site of the famous Delta Residence 
of the Ramesside kings, about which much has been written in recent years. It will be remembered that 
in 1918 Dr. Gardiner (JEA 5, 127-38, 179-200, 242-71) proposed, ‘with some qualification of doubt’, to 
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identify the site of the palace Pi-Ra‘messe with Pelusium. Twelve years later M. Montet (Rev. Bibl., 
January 1930) argued that its site must be Tanis. In the same vear Mahmid Eff. Hamaa, after excavating 
at Kantir and discovering hundreds of inscribed tiles and terracotta moulds bearing names of Ramesside 
kings, as well as a large faience head of a Semitic captive modelled in the round, concluded that Kantir 
must be the site of the Delta Residence, and gave his reasons for this conclusion. In 1933 Gardiner (JEA 19, 
122-8) returned to the subject and confessed that his ‘identification of Pi-Ra‘messe with Pelusium was a 
mistake and that Brugsch’s old identification of the Ramesside capital with Tanis, if not finally demonstrable 
at present, is at least a thousand times more defensible’. Gardiner says that he owed his conversion * partly 
to new discoveries of Montet, the present excavator of Tanis. and partly to other considerations’ which he 
sets out in his paper. Gardiner (p. 128) dismisses Hamza’s identification by saying that it ‘rests upon no 
serious grounds at all. The potsherds mentioning Pi-Ra‘messe are fragments of wine-jars and merely 
indicate the geographical position of the vineyards in question.” This is hardly a fair statement of Hamza’s 
position, for the Assistant Keeper of the Cairo Museum ably sums up in his Report the evidence he had 
obtained at Kantir, and it rests on much more reliable grounds than the mere finding of ostraca naming 
Pi-Ra‘messe. Hayes inclines to accept Hamza's identification of the palace at Kantir with the Delta Resi- 
dence of the Ramesside kings. He writes, “We possess a practically unbroken series of royal Ramesside 
monuments from Kantir, covering a period of almost two hundred years and indicating definitely that the 
ancient town situated there was by no means a momentary phenomenon fostered by the whim of a single 
king, but was a place permanently in the royal favour and frequented by nearly all members of the two vreat 
dynasties which comprised the Ramesside period. .. . Temples to the gods Amiin, Re‘, Ptah, and Seth 
existed there, as we know from ancient records that they did at Per-Ra‘messe Mrv-Amiin; and the names 
of Montu (with mention of a temple to the god), Mut. Khonsu, and Sekhmet occur on a monument from 
the site. Two fine tomb doorways. obviously belonging to persons of wealth and position, have already 
come from Kantir. The tiles of Sethy I and Ramesses II are clearly from an elaborate royal palace, as are 
probably also a number of inscribed architectural elements found on the site.’ Hayes (p. 8) sums up his 
position regarding the problem thus: ‘Further excavation is required before the identification can be 
fully established, but the concrete archaeological evidence already discovered at Kantir far outweighs, in 
the opinion of the present writer, the purely philological arguments which have been advanced to prove 
that the Delta residence of the Ramessides was situated at San-el-Hagar (twenty-five kilometers to the 
north of the site under discussion) or elsewhere. Whatever the ultimate solution to the problem may be, 
it is undeniable that Kantir was, throughout the whole of the Ramesside period, a royal palace city of great 
importance and that the question of its identity with Per-Ra‘mes¢ Mry-Amiin is one which deserves very 
serious consideration.’ The present reviewer examined all the evidence when Mahmid Eff. Hamza was 
writing his report and agreed with him that the site of the Delta Residence of the Ramesside kings must be 
Kantir, for there is not a scrap of archaeological evidence to indicate that a royal palace of Ramesside date 
ever existed at Tanis or Pelusium. 
P. E. NEWBERRY. 


Les Declarations d innocence (Livre des Morts, chapitre 125). By Cu. Maystre. (Recherches d'archéoloyie, 
de philologie et dhistoire, tome 7.) Cairo, Institut frangais d’arch. or. 1937. 8vo. 161 pp. P.T. 80. 


For this edition of the Declarations of Innocence, M. Mavstre has studied no less than forty MSS. All 
the more important readings are given in parallel horizontal lines, after the manner of Naville’s Totenbuch, 
and the remaining versions are indicated in the critical apparatus. The line-numbers of the MSS. have, 
however, been omitted. Despite this large number of parallels, several sentences still defy translation. 

The author examines the different versions at great length, and reconstructs a genealogy of the most 
important MSS. From the absence of any text older than the Eighteenth Dynasty, he concludes that the 
archetype was composed during the Second Intermediate Period. He also makes the interesting point that 
the forty-two gods invoked can have no relation to the number of nomes of Egypt, for the provenance of 
each god is expressly stated and their distribution is quite unequal. Upper Egypt south of Heracleopolis, 
for example, is represented by only three nomes. 

Jt cannot be said, however, that the book contributes much that is new; a discussion of the ethical and 
religious problems raised by the text would have added greatly to its general interest and value. 

Patt C. Surruer. 
R 
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Medinet Habu, III: The Calendar, The ‘Slaughter-House’, and Minor Records of Ramses III. By The Epi- 
graphic Survey. (The University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publications, vol. xxm.) Chicago, The 
University Press, 1934. Folio. xvi+-2 pp., 62 pls. $18.00. 


The work of the Epigraphic Survey of the Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago is now so well 
established that there is little for a reviewer to do but give thanks for the new texts offered for study. The 
third volume of the survey of Madinat Habu contains Pls. 131-92, comprising, with the exception of the 
frontispiece in colour, for the most part photographs reproduced by collotype followed by line-drawings 
of the same scenes. The worn and patched sandstone of Madinat Habu, with its poor Twentieth-Dynasty 
hieroglyphic forms, presents as unpalatable material as could be found anywhere in Egypt on such a large 
scale, and the magnificent results achieved in this volume are as close to perfection as any method known 
to copyists could attain. They fully justify the long processes involved in the combined labours of photo- 
grapher, artist, and epigrapher, and the constant checking to which they have been submitted. Nor should 
there be any criticism of the expense that has been put into the reproduction in book form, for the time will 
come when no device will be sufficient to recover from the temple walls even as much of these texts as now 
exists. This volume is a little smaller in format than its two predecessors—a concession to convenience in 
handling which will be appreciated ; but it is hoped that the editor will not attempt to reduce the size any 
more, as thereby much detail in the drawings, representing hours of work in the field, will be lost to the 
student. 

The plates are prefaced by a brief description which gives a very adequate general account of the texts 
and scenes copied. The greater part are occupied with the calendar inscription of Ramesses III on the outer 
face of the south wall of the temple. Much of this had been copied before by Champollion, Greene, Diumichen 
(who has written most on the subject), and finally Daressy, but since Dumichen’s day there has been very 
little serious study of this remarkably interesting text (incidentally ‘the longest Egyptian hieroglyphic text 
extant’). Pls. 170-80 deal with the reliefs and inscriptions on two rooms in the SW. corner of the temple, 
called by Dr. Nelson ‘the temple slaughter-house’. They depict the slaughtering of cattle and other animals, 
the preparation of meat offerings, as well as the king offering to the Theban gods. At the end of the volume 
are collected six plates illustrating stones, bearing fragments of the Ramesseum calendar (from which that 
of Ramesses III was copied), which were used in later additions to the Fighteenth-Dynasty temple at 
Madinat Habu. 

Dr. Nelson notes that the text in the calendar inscription is corrupt through the ‘accumulated errors 
of successive ancient copyists’, though it is frequently capable of restoration from the nature of the text 
with its numerous figures and dates (the editors indicate restorations of which they are certain by dotted 
lines) ; and perhaps the highest compliment one can pay to the book is to quote the chivalrous tribute to the 
Egyptologists of the Nineteenth Century at the end of the preface: ‘Much of the unsatisfactory quality that 
has been at times attributed to earlier modern copies is due not to the poor work of the modern draughtsman 
but to the errors of the ancient scribes.’ 


S. R. K. GLaAnvInye. 


The Arts in Ptolemnic Egypt: a Study of Greek and Egyptian Influences in Ptolemaic Architecture and Sculpture. 
By Israntm Nosny, Ph.D. (Lond.). Oxford University Press, London: Humphrey Milford, 1937. 
8vo. xii 153 pp., 18 pls. 15s. net. 


The author, Ibrahim Noshy, is a lecturer in Ancient History in the University of Cairo, and the book is 
the thesis presented by him for the degree of Ph.D. Its scope is defined by the sub-title: it is an attempt to 
determine to what extent Greek art was influenced by Egyptian and Egyptian by Greek in the Ptolemaic 
period. This well-chosen subject is treated with understanding and sound judgement, and it is evident that 
the author has carefully studied all the available material. Naturally his survey of Greek architecture and 
sculpture owes a great deal to the work of Breccia, Thiersch. Pfuhl, Lawrence. and other archaeologists ; and 
it is a pity that Schitz’s Typus des hellenistisch-dgyptischen Hauses appeared too late for him to utilize it. 
His main conclusion is that the difference between Greek art and Egyptian art was too deep-seated to permit 
of amalgamation and that such attempts at fusion as can be detected were superficial and far from happy. 
Which probably no one will dispute. 


C. C. Epear.t 
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The Sainis of Egypt. By Du Lacy O’LEary, D.D. London, S.P.C.K., 1937. 8vo. x+286 pp. 12s. 6d. 


Our knowledge of the (Christian) hagiology of Egypt depends mostly upon the Synaxarium Alexandrinum 
of the Copts, now extant only in Arabic «S|, with some help from the Antiphonarium jteal and 
the Theotokia, and references in inscriptions and letters, and some sermons of. and about, the Christian saints. 
Dr. O’Leary has himself given us provisional editions of the Antiphonarium and the Theotokia, but on the 
latter at least there is still much work to be done: of the Synaxarium we have two modern texts, that of 
J. Forget in the CSCO, Beyrout, 19V5-12. and that of R. Basset in the Patrologia Orientalis, Paris (n.d., 
but concluded about 1929); there is a Latin translation of the former and a French translation of the latter; 
and of this at least I can claim a fairly close acquaintance as, wearied by the long delay in the appearance of 
an alphabetical index (the Synazarium is of course arranged chronologically). I made one for myself in 1926. 
Dr. O'Leary has used these and other subsidiary materials to put together a list of the Egyptian saints, 
with brief biographies; and his bibliographical annotations will be useful. There are some misprints, 
especially when he quotes Greek ; but this is probably because the book was printed at Madras, and proof- 
reading may have been difficult. This, however, hardly excuses the implication (p. 29) that Aswin and 
Syene are two different places. 
The bulk of the book is best described in the author's preface: 
The following pages aim at providing a compendium of information about the martyrs and other saints 
honoured in the Coptic Church, for the most part following the biographies siven in the Jacobite (Egyp- 
tian) Synaxarium, but with some additional matter necessary to illustrate those lives. References are 
given to the manuscript and printed sources. So far as the manuscripts are concerned, it has been my 
aim to include all codices in the libraries of Europe... . 
This was an ambitious design. There are copies and fragments of the Theotokia in the United Kingdom which 
give in hymns (I have collected details of most of them myself) stories of saints not mentioned here. and I 
suspect that there is much more in the Continental libraries. But the reader will find much useful material 
in the rest of the Introduction: a sketch of the foundation of the Church of Alexandria, with a list of the 
Patriarchs until the Middle Ages; of the Coptic language (this is slight); of the Egyptian martyrs; of the 
Egyptian monks; and of the Coptic calendar (where there should have been mention of M. Chaine’s 
monumental work La Chronologie des temps chretiens de [Egypte et de Ethiopie, Paris, 1925). 

The whole is a book most useful to the Coptic scholar and the student of Egyptian Christianity generally. 

STEPHEN GASELEE. 


Die Netzfischer des Aischylos und der Inachos des Sophokles. By R. PFEIFFER. (Sitzungsb. Munchen, 1938, 
Heft 2.) 8vo. 62 pp. 

In this pamphlet the learned author republishes the fragments of Aeschylus’ dixzvovAxod (PST 1209) 
and Sophocles’ “Ivaxos (Tebtunis Papyri m1, No. 692) and discusses these difficult texts with his customary 
insight. His supplements are generally plausible, but r[Ajpoo’ av8pdouw (p. 4) surely involves an illicit elision. 
He convincingly claims the Tebtunis fragments for Sophocles’ “Ivaxos and proves that the play was a 
Satyric drama of the normal type. 


E. A. BARBER. 


Histoire des Institutions et du droit privé de Tancienne Egypte: 1. Des Origines a la fin de la IV° Dynastie ; 
u. La Ve Dynastie; m1. La VI Dynastie et le Démembrement de [ Empire. By J. PrreNNE. Brussels, 
Fondation égvptologique Reine Elisabeth, 1932, 1934, 1935. 8vo. mii. + 396, 568. viii — 653 pp. 
40 belyas each. 

The last few years have seen a notable increase in the interest devoted to what one might term the social 
aspects of Ancient Egypt. In these studies Pirenne has been a prime mover, and this work is his largest and 
most valuable contribution. He traces the legal and social development of Eyypt from the earliest times 
down tothe end of Dyn. VI. In hissurvey of prehistoric Egypt he follows in the main the theory put forward 
in Sethe’s Urgeschichte, but he denies that there ever was a Heliopolitan kingdom. In addition he has much 
to say of interest concerning this earliest Egypt. especially in the emphasis laid on the distinction between 
the commercial and urban Delta and the agricultural and seigneurial organization of Upper Egypt. 

In historic times, Egypt is shown first of all as a country in which very largely there was equality of 
opportunity, the hereditary principle was absent and any man could rise to the highest positions in the 
state. A change is brought about with the reforms of Dyn. IV, and in Dyn. V the civil and military powers 
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cease to be divorced the one from the other, and as time passes so offices tend to become hereditary and the 
king is compelled to offer increasingly large and exacting grants and immunities to the nobles and the priest- 
hood, grants and immunities which in the end undermined the power, privileges, and wealth of the king and 
brought him and the whole country to the point of collapse. It is unfortunate, however, that while these 
successive stages are clearly described no real attempt is made to relate them to the known history of the 
times. Evena brief sketch of the history of each dynasty would have greatly increased the value of this work. 

In addition, all the important legal and other texts are translated in appendices, lists of officials and titles 
are appended to the various chapters and sections, and each dynasty is furnished with numbered lists of 
persons and their titles and analytical lists of these same titles. If only these lists and indexes had been 
complete and accurate, the whole work would have been of the utmost value, but it requires only a brief 
and superficial search to reveal that neither the appendices to the chapters nor the indexes to the dynasties 
are complete, and in some cases, unfortunately, they do not always agree with one another. 

There can be no doubt that the general lines of this work are sound, that many of its conclusions can be 
admitted to be true, and that the legal analyses of the texts are acute, valuable, and suggestive. But the 
position is not so fortunate when one comes to questions of detail. The treatment and correct translation 
of titles is the basis of this or any similar work, and it is precisely here that one is filled with grave disquiet. 

In the first place, it is clear (especially in the first volume) that Pirenne’s information is not all first- 
hand and is often based on inaccurate and out-of-date sources (e.g. the list of the nomes in Vol. 1 blindly 
repeats errors and theories which have long since been disproved), and his knowledge of hieroglyphic, as he 
indeed admits, is distinctly limited. Secondly, many of the translations are of doubtful value and accuracy, 
and not infrequently identical phrases are translated in different ways. Thirdly, the translation of many 
titles seems to be purely arbitrary, almost as though they were selected to suit the writer’s ideas, and often 
do not agree with known and accepted facts: e.g. there appears to be no valid evidence in support of the 
translation of ‘medou Hap’ as ‘porte-parole d’Apis’. Fourthly, this hasty translation and inadequate 
philological equipment has led to the creation of quite fictitious titles: a glaring instance occurs in Vol. O, 
p. 254, where the personal name Hnw is misread, and a title referring to the Court (nw) is invented. Finally, 
it must be confessed that many of the generalizations and statements of fact based on the study of the titles 
are wrong or misleading. To enumerate these would entail a needlessly Jong review ; it will suffice to quote 
a few examples, all relative to one group of titles, which has been selected quite at random: (1) ‘tepi kher 
nisout, ... titre porté exclusivement par les sab adj mer’ (Vol. 01, p. 118, n. 3): but in Dyn. V, out of 33 sab 
adj mer, 10 did not bear the title tepi Kher nisout, and of 39 tepi kher nisout no less than 16 were not sab adj 
mer ; (2) ‘un seul vizir (V. 37)... porte a la fois les deux titres iri pat et tepi kher nisout, sans se donner en méme 
temps comme ayant été sab adj mer’ (Vol. 1, p. 129, n. 7), quite overlooking the vizir V. 28; (3) ‘en méme 
temps que les gouverneurs de nomes, sab adj mer, prennent le titre de medou rekhit, ils s'‘intitulent ioun 
kenmout’ (Vol. 11, p. 152), and ‘depuis la Ve dynastie, tous les sab adj mer . .. portent le titre de medou rekhit...; 
ils sont, en outre, tepi kher nisout’ (Vol. u, p. 158): for the last statement see above under (1), for the rest, 
of 33 sab adj mer, 15 were not medou rekhit and 17 were not ioun kenmout, while of 27 medow rekhit 9 were 
not sab adj mer and 11 were not ioun kenmout, and of 20 ioun kenmout, 4 were not sab adj mer and 4 were 
not medou rekhit, Eventually it may prove that Pirenne is absolutely right, but on such evidence as is 
available at present and on the lists published by Pirenne himself, these statements are not only far too 
sweeping, they are also misleading and wrong. Unfortunately these are far from being the only errors of 
this type, and the treatment of the titles and all conclusions derived from them must be treated with the 
utmost reserve. 

The reviewer started to read these pages with feelings of pleasant anticipation; he has read them with 
great interest and no little profit and stimulation, but at the same time it has to be confessed regretfully 
that this work cannot be recommended either to the advanced student or to the beginner without the 
qualification that it and its conclusions must be approached with great caution, and that it is imperative 
that all titles and lists and the discussion of them be submitted to critical and rigorous checking. 

H. W. Farrmay. 


Catalogue des Ostraca hiératiques littéraires de Deir el Médineh. By G. Posexer. (Documents et fouilles de 
l'Institut francais d’archéologie orientale du Caire, tome I.) Troisiéme fascicule. Cairo, Institut 
francais d’arch. or., 1938. 4to. vii+20 pp., 38 pls. P.T. 65. 


In the preface to Volume 1, which is included in this part, M. Posener points out the importance of these 
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ostraca for an understanding of the language and literature of the Ramesside Age; they yield not only 
interesting variants of well-known classics, but also new texts. 

The part under review contains the indices. All the ostraca which give versions of previously known 
texts are here correlated. A list of ostraca without parallels elsewhere is also civen, but the author does not 
indicate the character of these. Judging from the ones included in the present part they are very varied 
indeed. .A number are clearly magical, and even a medical prescription is included (No. 1091). There is an 
interesting example of propaganda on behalf of the god Ptah (No. 1088). entitled, ‘Here beyzins the descrip- 
tion of the might of Ptah South of his Wall, to inform men and people of the power and strength of the 
august God, the chief of the Ennead, who created himself. . . Alarge ostracon (No. 1067) contains part of 
a new and interesting Late-Egyptian story, but the text is unfortunately very corrupt. It need hardly be 
added that the plates show the same high standard of clarity and accuracy as in the previous parts. 


Paty C. SMITHER. 


La Premiére Domination perse en Egypte. By G. Posrxer. (Bibliothéque d’étude . . . tome xi.) Cairo, Im- 
primerie de l'Inst. fr., 1936. 4to. xiv-+-206 pp., 17 pls. P.T. 160. 


M. Posener has clearly spent much time and taken much trouble with his inscriptions of the Achaemenid 
period, hitherto scattered as regards publication, but now for the first time gathered together mto one 
volume. The number of the texts considered is well over a hundred, but the majority of these are short. from 
vessels and small objects. The most important text historically is that of the naophorous statuette of 
Wds-Hr-rs-nt, from Hadrian’s villa at Tivoli, which has received frequent notice in the past and which con- 
tains an account of the arrival and rule of Cambyses. The owner of the statue was an important civil official 
both before and after the beginning of the Persian dominion and no doubt owed the continuance of this 
importance to his adherence to the Persian cause, yet he was able to intercede with Cambyses and Darius 
in favour of his native city of Sais. From this account M. Posener, unlike previous writers upon the subject. 
sees reasons for doubting that aspect of Cambyses which, based on the writings of the classical authors, 
describes him as a man of violence. The violence is to be attributed rather to the entry of the ‘strangers 
of all foreign countries’ into Egypt with the Persian invasion than to the personal character of Cambyses. 
In addition the author finds nothing to support Herodotus’ account of the slaying of the Apis, since the dates 
of the births and burials of the bulls from the Serapeum stelae seem rather to indicate that at this time two 
Apis bulls were living simultaneously. Some stelae from the Canal District and a large number of rock in- 
scriptions from the Wadi Hammamat form the greater part of the remaining texts considered. All the texts 
are accompanied by conmmentaries and are followed later by a chapter in which the historical conclusions 
are drawn, a chapter which will be of great use to historians. There is also a chapter on the Egyptian 
transcriptions of Persian proper names, and the usual indices enable the reader to find his way about. 
The presence at the head of each page of the number of the inscription there referred to is a happy character- 
istic. Only about a third of the texts is represented in the photographic plates, but as each text is provided 
with its own bibliography it is usually possible to obtain some sort of facsimile. Particular care has been 
taken in the case of the very fragmentary stela of Darius I from Kabrit, of which almost every available 
piece has been somehow reproduced. 

A few points of textual interest may be noted: 


Inser. 1c, 1. 28(p. 18): ee might be for r mn dt (W6., v, 509, 19), since there is nothing to indicate that 


easy is plural. 

Inscr. 1 E, 1. 45: His Majesty allowed them to be viven SS in order that they might perform every work 
of theirs; and I furnished them with all things useful to them and all their accessories . ... Here is a clear 
case of nfr meaning ‘necessary’, a meaning which it probably has in the funerary formulae in the phrase 
mentioned, but which translators hesitate to give it. 

Inser. 2, 1.2: we (sic) <7. M. Posener refers to dr, nft, and hii as possible renderings of ++. Is not 
wef more likely than any of these? IV¢f Assut was used by Ramesses II. Ramesses III, and Sethés II in their 
titularies, and uf heswt nb(w)t by two late Ethiopian kings. It is possible also, since the text depends wholly 
on the copy of Rosellini (see pl. 1). that the beginning of the word was omitted. 

Inscrr. 16-19, pp. 106-7: renee = hisut nb(w)t, not best heswt nb(w)t. Seven certain examples could 
be quoted from late Ethiopian inscriptions in course of preparation for publication by the reviewer in which 
the words hist, Asstyw, are written with the sign 1-3 used twice. These are, of course, later in date by about 
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a century, but must have had antecedents. A published example is Urk., mi, 116, 1.2. It is curious that this 


spelling should occur only in the title KX u & A pa seas a which would accordingly mean, more simply, 


‘superintendent of work in the stone-quarries of every foreign land’. Note further that in demotic a ra a 
e ; a 
is the earlier writing of Ast (sing.) desert’. 


M. F. Lasane MacapaM. 


En Egypte. By C. Ropicuoy and A. Vartuiz. Paris, Paul Hartmann, 1937. 8vo. 14 pp., 165 photos, 35 fr. 


All too often in new books on Egypt do we meet with old and familiar photographs. This work, therefore, 
is all the more welcome. for not only are the photographs of a high quality, but the majority appear to be 
published here for the first time. Another pleasant feature is the inclusion of views of the country-side 
and native life side by side with those of the ancient monuments. The illustrations are arranged in roughly 
geographical order from North to South, from Alexandria to Khartoum. but a few are misplaced: the views 
of Esnah and Et-Tiad. for example, are shown amongst the pictures of Thebes. 

Not only will this book be appreciated by tourists, but students who are as yet unable to visit Egypt 
will find it an invaluable guide to the character of that remarkable land. 

Paty C. Smrrger. 


Der historische Abschnitt der Lehre fir Konig Merikare. By ALEXANDER ScHARFF. (Sitzungsb. Munchen, 
phil.-hist. Abteilung. Jhrg. 1936, Heft 8.) Munchen, 1936. 8vo. 64 pp. RM. 4. 


Die Texte aus den Grabern der Herakleopolitenzeit von Siut mit Ubersetzung und Erlduterungen. By HELLMUT 
Brusner. (Agyptol. Forschungen, Heft 5.) Gluckstadt, J. J. Augustin, 1937. Large 8vo. 69 pp. RM.7. 

The critical study of discussions such as these shows to what a great extent the historian, at least in cer- 
tain realms of the study of Egyptian history, is dependent upon the philologist, and how fortunate is he 
who can combine the qualities of both. For between the two is great scope for misunderstanding. One may 
go further and say that no historian can speak with authority unless he can command sufficient of hiero- 
glyphic not merely to understand his texts but also to appreciate upon what a delicate fabric of speculation 
many of those statements are built which appear in history books in black and white. Perhaps a word may 
acquire a new shade of meaning, a hitherto obscure passage may acquire some light, and as a result our 
carefully constructed historical card-house comes tumbling down and may need long consideration before 
it can be rebuilt. When studying Professor Scharff’s historical results it is as well to bear this in mind. 

The chief text with which the present work deals, P. Leningrad 1116A, verso, was first published in 
1913 by Golénischeff, who gave no comments or attempt at translation. The following year Dr. Gardiner 
published his translation in this journal (JEA 1, 20 ff.) and assembled the evidence of other historical inscrip- 
tions bearing upon the First Intermediate Period, and upon his version much of our later understanding of 
the text has been built. Erman, who published another translation in 1923, had no more to say of King 
Merikaré& than that he was a Heracleopolitan king of the First Intermediate Period, but then a detailed 
discussion of the text was not the purpose of his publication. In 1932 T. J. C. Baly gave readers of the 
Journal an interesting discussion (JEA 18, 173 ff.) of the relations between the Eleventh Dynasty and the 
Heracleopolitans, and drew some conclusions to which Professor Scharff also comes. More recently M. J. J. 
Pirenne has published some remarks on this same text (J. Sav., 1937, 12-17). 

Professor Scharff states his historical results concisely and never omits to inform us upon what portion 
of his text or upon what other evidence he bases them. His readers can therefore follow his steps with ease 
and make their own assessment of his conclusions. As these have a bearing on both of the books under 
review it may be as well to state them as briefly as possible here. 

At the beginning of the Heracleopolitan Dynasty IX—X the Delta was divided into two separate states, 
independent of Heracleopolis, the eastern portion having been overrun by Asiatic Beduin who had entered at 
the end of the Sixth Dynasty. When the Heracleopolitan house arose under Meryibré¢ Achthoes I, the Eighth 
and Memphite Dynasty was thrust out, but the independent Delta states continued until they were con- 
quered by Achthoes’ sixth successor Wahkaré& Achthoes II, the father of Merikaré¢ and the author of the 
‘Instruction’, who created a Lower and Middle Egyptian Kingdom which throve on the benefits accruing 
to it from the use of the Delta ports. Memphis remained the real capital or core of the kingdom and was 
joined to Heracleopolis by a new canal, while the north-eastern boundary of Egypt was fortified to prevent 
further incursions. Achthoes II pushed his boundary southward against the Theban kingdom, which had 
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already absorbed the Dynasty of Coptos (Fifth Nome) and had under Intef I (whom it may now be necessary 
to call Intef II, see Bull. Inst. fr. 36, 102 ff.) reached the Tenth Nome. Achthoes II, assisted by Tefibi of the 
Thirteenth Nome, recaptured the lost land and carried his conquest south to the Eighth Nome. There was, 
however, at least one peaceful period during his reign when granite was brought from Aswan to Heracleopolis 
without hindrance. 

Merikaré¢ was constantly involved in clashes with the expanding southern state, in spite of his father’s 
warning to keep the peace. In these he was assisted by Khety IJ. Tefibi’s son, the inscriptions from whose 
tomb at Asvat form part of the substance of Herr Brunner’s work. Here it should be pointed out that 
Professor Scharff very wisely uses the Greek form ‘Achthoes’ to distinguish the Heracleopolite Kinys Hty 
from the nomarchs of the Thirteenth Nome of the same name, whom he calls ‘Cheti’ (Khety). Herr Brunner. 
who also gives a summary of his beliefs about the civil wars differing in no important respect from those of 
Professor Scharff, adopts the same plan, but those who do not read hieroglyphic will do well to remember that 
the distinction is artificial. From Khety II we learn that the boundary was again contested in the Eleventh 
Nome, and since he was the last of his line it is reasonable to suppose that at this time his Nome also fell 
into Theban hands. The stela Br. Mus. 614 shows that under Intef II (or IH, see above) the boundary went 
back to the Eighth Nome, while from Br. Mus. 1203 it is known that Thinis revolted, probably against the 
Thebans, under Mentjuhotpe I. Lastly, under Mentjuhotpe II III the northern kingdom fell. 

These results do not all come from the “Instruction for Merikaré¢’, the “historical portion’ of which 
(Il. 69-110) consists chiefly of statements by Achthoes II about his reconstitution of the Northern Kingdom, 
but Professor Scharff has been well advised to include them for the sake of historical continuity, just as 
on the philological side he has included sketches of the contents of the ‘Instruction’ before and after the 
historical portion. 

Herr Brunner’s work covers the same period with special reference to the later part: in fact, whereas 
Prof. Scharff deals with the period of the ‘Prophecy of the Residence’ (Merikaré¢, 71) Herr Brunner deals 
with its fulfilment. Prof. Scharff does not provide a new edition of P. Leningrad 1116A verso itself. This 
was in fact impossible, as there is a duplicate text in the possession of Prof. Borchardt, of which so far only 
one page has been published. We can only regret that although Prof. Scharff was able to inspect this papyrus 
he was allowed to say nothing of its contents. Herr Brunner, however. provides hand-written versions of 
his texts (Siiit tombs 3, 4, and 5) established chiefly from comparison between those of Griffith (The Inscrip- 
tions of Sidt and Dér Rifeh, 1889) and Montet (AKémi 3, 89-111). Herr Brunner, unlike M. Montet, writes his 
signs in their correct relative positions, but as his texts are not facsimiles and not collated with the originals, 
and as his hieroglyphs are often untidy and difficult to read, it is doubtful whether in this respect much 
advance has been made on Griffith’s publication. His translations, however, are mostly new, and although 
the purely historical portions were rendered by Breasted in nc. Rec., 1, §§ 391-414, Brunner’s are the first 
detailed philological comments that have been published on these texts. 

While the reviewer does not agree with all the details of Prof. Scharff's excellent commentary he has 
found few a e constructive suggest ions 2 make. From the Asyit texts the following seemed worth notice. 

Sitit 5, 7: “hal eed i ckx BS ie a Mr Teds It may be that the sense of this has been missed. 
Khety, with his new canal, made the w ater flow high enough to wet even the ancient city fells. This example 
might have been quoted in support, if further support were needed. of the contention of Loret and Chassinat 
(Rev. égyptol. 10, 87 ff. and Bull. Inst. fr. 3, 144 ff.) that \ is a tell or kom. Khety’s statement is doubtless 
an exaggeration, but Herr Brunner’s interpretation of formerly inundated but now neylected land does not 


seem to ring true. ; 
Sidit 4, 10: i 2 ae +r =e Brunner sees in the subject of ir-n-k, sbv-n-k, and rdi-n-k 


the nomarch vitae than athe ku king, w rea aeaea odd, as in the preceding line the king is being addressed with 
the words, ‘How happy is he whom thou hast loved, Merikaré...’ The passage continues, according to 
Herr Brunner, ‘Thou (Khety) hast caused him (the king) to fare southwards...’ which he has to confess 
in a later passage (p. 39) seems a high-handed way of speaking of the sovereign. Does not the whole of the 
introductory passaye refer to Merikare¢? For instance, only Merikaré¢ can be called in 1. 7 ‘Lord of the Two 
River Banks, Darling of the God, Shadow of the entire Land’. Even the difficult 1. 8, which speaks of *the 
son of a ruler, the son of a ruler’s son’ can refer to Merikaré¢, since there is evidently a family connexion 
between the Khety- family of Heracleopolis and that of Asyit. From this standpoint it is unnecessary to 
read ~~) i) for ee which seems to me to refer to the nomarch in the person of mr-n-k Mry-k3-Re 
I would id therefore a1 suygest the following for ll. 9-10: ‘How happy is he whom thou hast loved, Merikaréc! 


{How good] is that which thou (M.) hast done for thy ist. Thou (M.) didst cause respect to be spread 
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throughout the land; thou didst instruct Upper Egypt for his (K.’s) sake alone; thou (M.) didst cause him 
(K.) to fare southwards &c. ...’ This also makes a later passage clear, as will be shown. 

Siit 4, 11-13: ‘The district of the Mistress of Egypt (Heracleopolis) came in order to drive back the 
plunderer (7.e. the Theban king; hd? is not found in anything like the sense with which Brunner credits it 
(‘Einfall’) according to Wo. antil Graeco-Roman times, and may very well be a participle), while Egypt 
trembled, the Sa‘id baled out water (to save itself from drowning), all men rushed hither and thither (ef. 
the use of ssd with the harpoon and with meteors, Edgerton and Wilson, Texts of Medinet Habu I and II, 
pp. 49-50), the towns made preparations (read (J Ke. a causative of tb, ‘equipped’, Amada 11 ?), 
for fear was fallen upon their limbs, the council of the palace was afraid (snd-ti), even those in the King’s 
confidence, before the majesty of Heracleopolis.’ To translate thus appears more satisfactory than to sup- 
pose, with Brunner and the JV0., that ls af h— means ‘feared’, with indirect objects sndt and later sfyt, 
far separated from the main verb. On this supposition the word ‘fear’ is spelt first @s and then F «2 , 
I prefer to see in a+ e an old perfective with misplaced »—~ (for ia © ). Imyw st-ib may be in apposition 
to knbt. 

Sitit 4, 15-16: n ps-s tut het how r S2s-htp phuy-f r W-hwit-hry (2) SY a Qe jot]: 11, Itdoes 


not seem to have been observed that the hitherto unintelligible portion resembles the A % TEE win uM 
of Sinuhe B, 14. One determinative of the last word points to its identity with mhyty, ‘north wind’. Gardiner 
believed swt in the Sinuhe passage to be masculine, but the spelling of the genitival adjective there without 
the = was not a trustworthy indication. The meaning is then: "Never before had it happened that the front 
of a fleet came to Shashotp while its rear wasat........ through the force of the north wind.’ This shows 
that it was not the numerical size of the fleet which was considered unprecedented but the fact that the wind 
had held up one part of the fleet so that it was far behind the rest. From what goes before it appears that 
the Heracleopolitan fleet is referred to, not the Theban (whence the term ‘baled-out water’), as might at 
first have been supposed, for that was actually travelling against the wind. The state of affairs described 
must have happened on the return journey of the Heracleopolitans while still south of Asyiit. As for W-huwit- 
hry, I would agree with the reading of Brunner and Scharff, but would suggest that a better ee might be 
‘The Upper Region of Inundation’, which might be identical with or connected with { Mf en pan som ey a vo 
(Gauthier, Dict. géog., Iv, 21), a name having some reference to the neighbourhood of Shashotp. 

Sitt 4, 16: hey hr mw, mni-n Nni-nswt, Niwt hr iw(t) h«-ti &c. Herr Brunner reads mni n Nni-nswt, and 
supposes hzy and mni to be qualitatives referring to tw, and translates ‘indem sie zu Wasser heimkehrt und 
in Herakleopolis landet’. Such qualitatives would, however, rather express the actions as achieved, i.e. that 
the fleet had already landed at Heracleopolis while its head was at Shashotp, etc., which is nonsense. Wb. 
can quote only two other examples of such a use of x with mni, and neither of these is clear of the suspicion 
that 2 stands for m. Now the words of acclamation in ll. 17-19 may well refer to Khety. At least Khety 
is there addressed by name and thereafter the eulogy is for him. If this is so the acclamation must have 
taken place in Asvyit on Khety’s return with the fleet of the Heracleopolites. It is therefore reasonable to 
see in Azy an impersonal §-f and to read mni-n instead of mni n, with consequent meaning, ‘A return was 
made by water and Heracleopolis landed, while the City (obviously Asyit, the home of Khety and the place 
of his tomb and this inscription) came rejoicing, &c....’ The use of the place-name here is paralleled by 
Niwt hr iw(t) in the same line, by wtrt [nt] Hnwt-T3 ii-ti in 1, 11, and by Sm(w) hr mdsb in 1.12. It is clear 
from 1. 10 that Merikaré< took Khety south with him, and it is only reasonable to suppose that on Khety’s 
return to Asyiit he was received with rejoicing. The acclamation with which Merikaré¢ was also doubtless 
received when he reached his capital some 350 km. and seven nomes farther on is less likely to have been 
recorded at Asyiit, where local events took pride of place, even though the relationship between Khety 
and Merikaré¢ was a close one. To look at the matter in this light further upsets Herr Brunner’s theory that 
the predecessor of Merikaré< fell in this campaign against the Thebans (pp. 31-2). It would appear rather 
that the death postulated from Siiit 4,17 was that of Tefibi, and that Khety, already associated in the 
administration of his nome with his father (Siiit 3, 13), found himself sole ruler on his return. 

M. F. Layiye Macapam. 


Catalogue of Egyptian Religious Papyri in the British Museum. Copies of the Book Pr(f)-m-hrw from the 
XVUIth to the XXIInd Dynasty. I. Description of papyri with text. By A. W. SHorrer, M.A. 
London, The British Museum, 1938. 4to. xiv+-127 pp., 12 pls. 50s. 


This volume was published only a few months before the lamented and premature death of its author. 
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The most notable papyri in the British Museum relating to the Book of the Dead have previously been 
published in separate works, while Naville used others in his Totenbuch. It is the object of the present 
Catalogue to publish the remainder in the form of an apparatus criticus appended to one of the previously 
published ‘standard texts’. The first part of the Catalovue. of which this is the first fascicule, confines itself 
to papyri from the Eighteenth to the Twenty-second Dvnasties, a second part being reserved for the later 
papyri. This first fascicule deals with the text of Spells 1 to 17; the second is to deal with the relevant 
‘vignettes’. The papyri of Nu or Nebseny provide the bulk of the ‘standard text’, but they are replaced 
by one of the new papyri when the new text is confined to one papyrus. 

The Catalogue proper comes first, comprising a full description of the papyri. Interesting introductory 
notes precede the text of each spell, and there are good translations of the more important new texts. It is 
to be regretted, however. that certain conventions of former British Museum publications are still adhered 
to. Such is the antiquated device of spacing out the words in the hieroglyphic text, and the use of "Chapter’ 
for ‘Spell’. There are twelve plates illustrating selected hieroglyphic and hieratic papyri, and in one respect 
these too are unsatisfactory: the rubricized passages have not been reproduced at all clearly. As for the text 
itself, Mr. Sidney Smith points out that the edition is the first of its kind among Eevptological publications. 
Where there are many varying versions, the apparatus criticus is somewhat cumbrous, but it must be 
admitted that the whole material is effectively set together in a relatively small space. On the other hand, 
the method of reproducing manuscript copies of parallel texts in extenso, which, incidentally, Mr. Smith 
wrongly ascribes to Naville (p. vi), must remain the only completely satisfactory one. 

J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS. 


The Egyptian Gods. By ALas W. Suorter. London, Kegan Paul, 1937. 8vo. xiv-+ 144 pp., 4 pls. 3s. 6d. net. 


In this little book the author sets out to supply the layman who is interested in Egvptian relizion with 
the most important facts about the Egyptian gods, and he does this in an admirably clear and concise 
manner. He also describes the temple ritual and the various religious books, some of this ground having 
already been covered by the author in his Introduction to Egyptian Religion. But one of the most interesting 
chapters is that dealing with the Book of the Dead and the Bovk of Him who is in the Underworld ; for the 
author, in a short space. succeeds in giving a very good idea of the nature of those curious texts. This he does 
largely by judicious quotation from the works themselves. In fact, the whole book is useful for its readable 
and accurate translations. The last chapter includes a reasoned and well-balanced account of the religious 
doctrine of Akhenaten. 

It seems rather a pity that the author should have chosen to use the old transliteration of Egyptian 
proper names so long sanctioned by Sir Wallis Budge, which gives an unnecessarily old-fashioned appearance 
to the text. But this is a small point of criticism, and no great drawback to the book. 

PauL C. SMITHER. 


Ed Dakhleh Oasis. By H. E. Wrstocg. Journal of a Camel Trip made in 1908, with an Appendix by Ludlow 
Bull. (Metropolitan Museum of Art, Publications of the Department of Egyptian Art, vol. v.) New 
York, 1936. 4to. xii+82 pp, 37 pls. $3.00. 


Besides giving the diary and Winlock’s conclusions from the observations made, the book includes the 
very meagre history of the two chief oases, and drawings of the scraps of faience, potsherds, and the few whole 
pots encountered. In the appendix Dr. Ludlow Bull studies those inscriptions of Der el-Hagar which this ex- 
pedition and others have copied or photographed. The book opens with a very complete study of the results 
published by modern travellers in the area. 

This story begins in the year 1819, but there was an interesting wanderer of an earlier age. He was a man 
apparently named Sayyar, who has left a graffito at “Ain Amir which seems to say that he was journeying 
on foot alone and was faint from thirst, when he reached the spring in the latter part of the night, and that 
saved him. If this inscription is Thamudenic, as it may be, we shall have a north Arabian wandering alone 
in the western desert in pre-Islamic times. 

Winlock went by the slightly longer but easier Darb el-Ghubari route, which was the one followed by the 
reviewer in 1923, and returned by that of ‘Ain Amir. Though the latter goes up on to the limestone plateau 
and down again it has the advantage of water at “Ain Amir about midway on the journey, whereas the Darb 
el-Ghubiri is waterless throughout its length of three days. Apparently the “Ain Amir road was the usual 
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route in Roman times, judging by the masses of potsherds found all along it. The ancients seem to have 
carried their water in pottery barrels and jars, which is astonishing seeing that skins had already been used 
in Egypt at least as early as the time of Amenhotep III (Leps., Dkm., m1, 77, d). Earlier, again, in the 
Twelfth Dynasty. something is strapped to the back of the lyre-player in Absha’s retinue, which looks very 
like a water-skin (Leps., Dkm., 11, 133). In the time of Merenptah the Libyans themselves were using water- 
skins, for in their flight it is clearly stated that ‘they unbound their skins (Aawt) and threw them to the 
ground. Their sacks (?) were taken and poured out (?) (Spiegelberg in Petrie, Six Temples at Thebes, 
Pl. 14.1. 6 and p. 26). The passage in the desert is not too difficult for donkeys, especially in winter, or even 
for cattle, tracks of which were observed on the ‘Ain Amir road. 

The author has much to say of the fauna encountered. He speaks of the small birds dead in the desert, 
apparently blown out from the oases, but does not speak of the sand-grouse, of which the reviewer saw vast 
flocks. He saw them in January, but perhaps by May, when the author crossed, they had migrated. In the 
same way Winlock remarks fox-holes. but not the little mice which had pushed out along the road. supposedly 
living on the scraps which fall from the caravans. The Darb el-Ghubari produced various rock-drawings of 
giraffe, oryx. ibex, ostrich, and gazelle, which can only date from a time when this part of the desert was 
able to support such life. This no doubt would be the late palacolithic. or possibly neolithic, of which periods 
flints abound. Conditions at that time must have been at least as favourable as those on the southern edge 
of the Sahara to-day, where the same fauna flourishes. In fact, it has recently been found right in the desert 
in the Wadi Hawa north of Darfar. 

The history of the oases is considered, and it is pointed out that they could not have been deserted until 
Persian times. The complete lack of monuments until that period has given rise to this idea of abandonment, 
but of course a population can exist happily without leaving monuments, especially if it is poor and lives 
in an out-of-the-way corner. The present inhabitants, for instance, would leave little monumental evidence 
of themselves. If there had been no inhabitants of any sort, why should the Egyptians have had business in 
the oases all through history from the Sixth Dynasty onwards? 

Winlock makes an interesting suggestion as to how the existence of the artesian water came to be dis- 
covered. Natural springs still exist which are derived from surface rain-water. As this and the springs 
dependent on it have slowly decreased, it has become necessary to follow the water down by deepening the 
wells into which the springs rise. Hence, he suggests, in some fortunate spot the impermeable shales were 
pierced, and this released the flood of artesian water. In some places this can be done at a depth of only some 
35 to 40 metres, instead of the usual 80 metres or more. 

The names Ed-Dakhlah and El-Khargah ‘the Interior’ and ‘the Exterior’ Oases are inherited from at least 
the fifth century a.p., when Olympiodorus speaks of ‘two large oases, one of them exterior, and the other 
interior, kc.’ The idea is also combated that the Romans grouped El-Khargah and Ed-Dakhlah together 
as one place under the name Oasis Magna. Why should they, when they are two to three days’ journey apart ; 
a distance comparable to that from Ed-Dakhlah to Farafrah, and from Farafrah to Bahriyah? Yet these 
three have never been considered as one. Undoubtedly Oasis Magna is merely the name of El-Khargah, 
which is indeed the largest of them all. 

At the temple of Dér el-Hagar Winlock, like Brugsch before him, read the name of the place as Ji ae 
St-Tch ‘The Throne of the Moon’, in opposition to Gauthier’s St-wh;t ‘The Place of the Oasis’. He is entirely 
convincing in his proposal to see in it the origin of the modern name of the district, Sioch. But conviction fails 
when he wishes to find in the present name Mit a relic of some ancient name compounded with that of the 
Theban goddess Mit. He is not able to produce any ancient form which might have given rise to it. The 
same applies to Ludlow Bull with his suggestions of a St-Wnfw as the origin of the modern name Smint, 
and a Arrut-Imn for Kalamiin. At present all these are hypothetical, and it would seem better to await 
some concrete evidence. As a matter of fact the ancient name of Mit was with little doubt S?-wh3t. In the 
meantime Crum’s proposed origin for Kalamain seems most probable: he would derive it, like many another 
Kalamin, from the Greek «aAcpav ‘a reed-bed’. As regards Smint, the reviewer was told that the name came 
from a cement (asmant)-factory established there once upon a time. But this is perhaps a Volksetymologie, 
for the name was in use in 1819 when Drovetti was there. 

Winlock scarcely entered Kasr ed-Dakhil, and so to his few lines about that village may be added a men- 
tion of the two fine sandstone door-jambs which have been re-used in that capacity at the gate of El-Hagg 
Muhammad el-Kuraishy. They seem to be the finest sculptures in the district which name Thoth, and no 
doubt they come from the neighbouring temple of Dér el-Hagar. It seems strange that in a district called 
St-Ih ‘The Throne of the Moon’, Thoth is so rarely mentioned. Pride of place is given to the Theban Triad. 
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The jambs, however, are inscribed to ‘Thoth-[Ré], Twice Great, Lord (%) of Hermopolis Magna and of 
Hermopolis Parva’ and ‘Thoth-Ré, Lord of Lifein . . .’. The reviewer was told they had always been 
there, and certainly the carved wooden lintel of the gate bore the date «.H. 1083, i.e. 4.D. 1672. 

Winlock mentions the olive trees of Gedidah which provide most of the oil exported from the oasis. 
He also notes the luxuriance of the ‘Omdah’s garden at Rashidah, though he had no opportunity of enjoying 
the owner’s hospitality owing to his absence. The reviewer can assure him of the excellence of the oranges 
there, having pleasant recollections of their size, sweetness, and juiciness. On his departure from Rashidah 
for the return journey to El-Khargah he had his saddle-bags filled wp with them for 5 piastres. While the 
author inquired into the mechanism of the flour-mills of the cases, he docs not mention the stills for ‘uraki. 
As with the oranges it was at Rashidah that the reviewer had an opportumty of inspecting a still and of 
tasting the product. The ‘arahi namar wahid was extremely good to taste and very potent. Three qualities 
are made. the second and third bemg each proportionately harsher and darker than the first. 

T had the experience with camel men against which Winlock was warned. In my case the camel men did 
not belong to me, but finding that I was expecting to cross, joined up with me. Yet they stinted their water- 
supply, trusting to my generosity with my own. We kept them at bay until the last day of the journey, 
then let them have their fill, as we had more than enough for ourselves. It was extraordinary how little 
they needed. All through, they yave a most instructive exlnbition of the feckle-sness of their kind. One's 
admiration is unbounded for the courage of the early explorers, who trusted themselves in the unknown 
desert to such as these. Shiftless as they were, in less organized times than the present they might have 
turned robbers and murderers at any moment. 

Dr. Ludlow Bull asks that it be mentioned that the inscriptions referred to on p. 75, ‘The Topmost Scenes 
from the Jambs’, ‘Pl. xxi centre’, do not appear in the photozraphs, as these were cut down in making up 
the plate. 

Unfortunately the oases have very little to offer in the way of historical archacology. In his book Win- 
lock has gathered together a great deal of what there is, as well as much general information on the district. 
The reviewer himself has some more scraps which he hopes to offer the world some day. 


G. A. WAINWRIGHT. 


Postscript. I append a few more instances of the ancient use of waterskins. A waterskin hangs from 
the central rope of one of Hatshepsut’s ships loading at Pwenet (Naville, Deir el Bahari, m, Pl. 74), and 
two more hang from the rope of another of her ships starting on its return journey (op. cit., Pl. 75). In the 
Twelfth Dynasty a waterskin is shown hanging from the branch of a tree in the tomb of Khety at Beni 
Hasan (Champ., Mons., Pl. 365, l=Newberry, Beni Hasan, u, Pl. 12, 2nd register from the top, where 
it is too small for easy identification). Petrie has suggested with some probability that the ‘tusks’ of 
the early and middle parts of the Predynastic Age were for pluyying the holes of waterskins. They are 
grooved at the broad end, and the remains of leather often still adhere. The ‘tusks’ are either of ivory 
or of alabaster, and are generally highly decorated, and so would look well against the dark leather of a 
waterskin (see Prehistoric Egypt, Pls. 32, 33, and pp. 33, 34). 


Wesen und Wert der Agyptologie. By WattHer Wotr. (Leipziger Agyptologische Studien, Heft 8.) Ghick- 
stadt, J. J. Augustin, 1937. 8vo. 46 pp. 3 RM. 

It was in 1934 that Prof. H. Berve, who holds the chair of Ancient History at the University of Leipzig, 
published an important statement on the position of oriental studies in Germany. He claimed that the 
appearance of the Aulturgeschichte des Alten Orients marked the end of the productive period in the field of 
these studies and that from the general historian’s point of view and also from the standpoint of Germany's 
new intellectual standards, the study of the Ancient East was doomed to inactivity and indeed had lost 
its right to exist. Eyyptology, he claimed, dealt with a people and culture which, owing to fundamental 
differences of race and psychology, must remain in some measure unintelligible to the German mind. 

The present work by Professor Wolf falls partly into the category of such essays as Sethe’s Die Agypto- 
logie : Zweck, Inhalt, und Bedeutung etc. and Blackman’s The Value of Egyptology in the Modern World, but it 
derives special interest from its attempt to defend the science against a threatened eclipse in the Germany 
of to-day. Himself keenly conscious and appreciative of modern trends in German thought, Wolf resents 
many of Berve's strictures, and he thinks that Eyyptology can contribute even to his own country’s know- 
ledge of herself. His book is an Egyptologist’s ‘Apologia pro Vita Sua’ in modern Germany. 
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If Wolf had happened to agree with Sethe that the true justification for the pursuit of Egyptology 
was the deep-rooted passion for knowledge, he would doubtless have devoted considerable space to a 
philosophical discussion of the nature of knowing. As he prefers to emphasize the importance of Egyptology 
as a branch of historical study, he discusses at some length the philosophical approach to history and is 
led to reject the belief in evolutionary and progressive development in favour of the theory of development 
in cycles. In the livht of this conception, the civilization of Ancient Egypt assumes a rather different 
position in history. ‘It stands no longer at the distant beginning of a ladder on whose topmost rung we 
ourselves stand, it is no longer a mere prelude, a promise of something coming after it, but it stands before 
us as a whole, fulfilled and complete in itself. ... It is no longer necessary to ask what Egypt accomplished 
for the “ progress of mankind”, nor yet what value it possesses when measured by classical canons, but we 
would know where the genius of Egypt lies, what inner potentialities Egyptian culture has possessed, and 
in what form they have been realized’ (pp. 20-1). 

At the same time Wolf is not very sanguine as to how far it is possible for an Egyptologist to understand 
Ancient Evypt intimately. He quotes with approval the words of Kitmmel: ‘I hold it as an error to think 
that the skilled Egyptologist or classical philologist, who perhaps knows more about Egyptian or Greek 
beliefs concerning the gods than the Egyptians or Greeks themselves, can see an image of one of their gods 
as they themselves did. The one merely knows about the beliefs, the other believes. It may seem absurd 
to you, but it is true in my opinion, that a Catholic woman who crosses herself in devotion before a sacred 
image of the Virgin in a museum, stands after all nearer to the image and its creator than the historian of 
art who makes the most excellent remarks about the technique, form, age, and type’ (p. 33). A somewhat 
different opinion has been expressed by Albright in JAOS 56 (1936), in an article entitled *How well can 
we know the Ancient Near East?’ He says, e.g.: "An Erman or a Breasted can understand ancient Egypt 
better than a Pharaoh or a learned scribe, even though the modern interpreter may lack many details 
needed to present a complete picture. ... It is likely that we have a clearer idea of the ku? (“ka”) than the 
ancient Egyptian possessed .. .° (p. 137, and Wolf, p. 43). On the whole, Wolf's less optimistic estimate is 
more acceptable, but it should be noted that he agrees with Albright in stressing the need for further 
research. 

In conclusion, two criticisms may be offered. The strictures on Erman’s work (pp. 12-13) are too sweep- 
ing. It may be admitted that in his Religion der Agypter he did not attempt a fundamental and interpretative 
analysis of Egyptian religion; but he gave a careful presentation of the data, and at least abstained from 
facile theorizing. It can hardly be said that he hindered the deeper understanding for which Wolf pleads. 
Secondly, although there are abundant references to the cognate literature, T. E. Peet’s The Present Position 
of Egyptological Studies (Oxford, 1934) is not mentioned. 

J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE EXCAVATIONS AT 
‘AMARAH WEST, ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN, 1938-9 


By H. W. FAIRMAN 


Tur first full season’s work at ‘Amarah West commenced on November 9, 1938, and ended 
on March 4, 1939. The party was composed of Mr. H. W. Fairman (Director) and Mrs. 
Fairman, and Messrs. E. D. Bell. surveyor; P. G. Fell, photographer ; and J. G. MacDonald. 
who had previously worked with Mr. O. H. Myers for two years. 

We owe a deep debt of gratitude to those who by their donations rendered our work 
possible: to H.R.H. the Crown Prince of Sweden, who obtained for us a donation on behalf 
of the Stockholm Museum, to the Musée du Louvre, and above all to the Brooklyn Museum 
of Fine Arts without whose assistance, even more generous than in past years. the excavations 
would have been impossible. Our thanks are also due tu Professor 8. R. K. Glanville for 
giving us facilities for the developing and printing of our negatives in the photographic 
laboratory attached to the Department of Egyptology, University College, and to the 
authorities of University College for the use of a room for the exhibition of the antiquities. 

Once more we were deeply indebted to officials of the Sudan Government for their 
never-failing assistance and help, and in particular to Mr. G. W. Grabham, the Acting 
Conservator of Antiquities. his suecessor Mr. A. J. Arkell, Commissioner for Archaeology 
and Anthropology, and to Mr. A. C. Walker, the District Commissioner. Mr. R. Harrison, 
the Assistant District Commissioner, and Dr. H. M. Woodman of Wadi Halfa. 

During the season we were fortunate to receive visits also from the Deputy Governor of 
the Northern Province, Mr. W. F. Crawford, and Mrs. Crawford, Professor and Mrs. van 
Gronigen of Leyden, and Mr. H. O. Crowther. 

Before proceeding to describe the result of the work it is necessary to devote a few words 
to the vexed question of orientation. In our last report’ it was stated that since the Nile 
at ‘Amarah flows from west to east local compass points would be used in describing the 
site. There was some justification for this decision, for it is normal to regard the river as 
always flowing northwards, and it is now quite clear that the Ancient Egyptians when 
building the town and temple also used ‘local’ compass points. On the other hand, it was 
realized that the use of true compass points upon plans and of ‘local’ points in descriptions 
is likely to cause confusion and uncertainty. For this reason in this report all descriptions 
give the true compass points. It must therefore be borne in mind that at ‘Amarah the 
north-south axis is at right angles to the course of the river. 

The ancient town of ‘Amarah West lies on the left bank of the Nile, about 115 miles south 
of Wadi Halfa. The Town crowns a small mound close to the river and consists of a central 
mud-brick enclosure, from 100 to 150 m. square, and house-remains of uncertain extent 
outside the walls. On the high ground to the north of the town is the New Kingdom cemetery, 
partially robbed, and in the intervening dried-up watercourse are a number of small mound- 
graves of X-group type. In a wide semicircle at least a mile to west. north, and east of the 
town are other ancient remains. These have not yet been examined by excavation, but 


1 JEA 24, 154. 
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consist mainly of numerous rectangular enclosures of dry stone walls and stone causeways 
that appear to lead in most cases to a number of mounds of varying size, most of which 
are certainly of artificial formation with deep accumulations of occupation debris. All these 
remains appear to be later than the Pharaonic period, but it is not yet possible to write 
about them with certainty. The pottery, which is profuse, is mainly ‘African’ in type: 
some appears to be Meroitic, some has obvious affinities with sherds of the Christian period 
from other sites, while surface finds of chalcedony arrow-heads and other criteria may 
indicate some connexion with the Gebel Moya culture. The evidence at present is far too 
incomplete to permit any binding conclusions, but it is reasonable and safe to deduce that 
these remains cover a fairly wide period of time and that in the main they represent a 
Sudanese culture which, though vaguely and superficially familiar, in all essentials has 
neither been studied nor recorded and may be said to be largely unknown to science. 

The work of the expedition was confined almost exclusively to the excavation and 
recording of the temple, which lies in the north-east corner of the great enclosure (PI. xii).4 

In its present form the temple is entered by a gate cut through the north wall of the town. 
Owing to the direction in which the river is flowing, therefore, this gate is on the side most 
remote from the Nile and looks out directly over the desert. To protect it brick walls were 
built outside the town wall and in the court thus formed were discovered tree pits on either 
side of the entrance, the stumps of the ancient trees still being preserved to a height of 
about 8 feet, and two small uninscribed columns, which appear to have formed a small 
portico in front of the gate. On either side of the entrance are stone niches with the remains 
of stelac. That on the east contains a duplicate of the Dream Stela of Ramesses II at Abu 
Simbel, and that on the west is a copy of the Marriage Stela of the same king.? The Dream 
Stela shows no important variations from Naville’s copy, but a certain number of new 
readings and textual variants and additions are forthcoming from the Marriage Stela. It 
is important, from the point of view of the history of the site and temple, to note that the 
town wall was built by Sethos I, whose name has been found on the bricks. When the Fore- 
court was added outside the town wall an additional face of brick was added on the north 
side. The stelae and niches have not been built into this additional skin but have been 
built up against it. The obvious inference is that the stelae were added after the Forecourt 
had been completed, but the Forecourt is clearly later than the temple (since it was only 
added to protect the entrance from the outer world and the prevailing, boisterous north 
wind: see below, p. 142), and hence the temple must have been commenced before the 35th 
year of Ramesses II. 

The stone jambs of the gate bear the cartouches of Ramesses VI and the figure and name 
of Ra‘mesesnakht,? a Viceroy of Nubia. In the thickness of the gate is an inscription of 
Merneptah.4 

Beyond the gate lies the Peristyle, the most damaged portion of the temple. It has the 
form of a court, open in the centre with a colonnade in front of its four walls. There are 
remains of 14 columns. At the south end doors to east and west lead to the eastern and 
western series of magazines. Another door in the south wall leads to the Hypostyle Hall 
(Pl. xiv, 2). The dividing wall between Peristyle and Hypostyle Hall is the only one on 


1 The plan gives only the Ramesside stage, and omits the constructions of later periods with the excep- 
tion of certain rooms in E. 14, 2 which are post-Ramesside. 

2 See JEA 24, 155, and nn. 1 and 2. 

3 ‘When our preliminary tests of the site were made the name was thought to read R@mss-ntu, as a 
mistake for R‘-mss-nht (JEA 24, 155), but the complete excavation has made it possible to obtain the 
correct reading. ‘ JEA 24, 155. 
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which any considerable extent of reliefs is preserved, these being formal scenes of Ramesses 
II smiting captives. An inscription on this wall mentions ‘Year 6, Ist month of Shomu, 
day 25’ of Ramesses [X—-presumably the date when the decoration of the temple was 
completed. 

Beyond the Peristyle lies the Hypostyle Hall. with three rows of four columns (PI. xiv, 1). 
This is the best-preserved part of the temple, the columns averaging 9 or 10 fect in height. 
and from here were obtained many of the best results and discoveries of the season. The 
columns are all inscribed. but only on the sides facing the axis of the temple: all have been 
reworked, the original small-scale reliefs of Ramesses IT having been surcharged with much 
larger reliefs of the same king (Pl. xv, 3). The two sets of reliefs differ only im their size 
and the delightful and charming workmanship and colour of the earlier examples. A few 
columns also bear the titulary of Ramesses ITT. 

The reliefs on the east half of the Hypostyle Hall are all of a formal, conventional nature: 
those on the west preserve scenes from the Syrian wars of Ramesses I, the wnost interesting 
piece, on the west section of the north wall. depicting the siege of a Syrian town, the gate 
of which is being attacked with axes by two Egyptians who are protected by a hoop-shaped 
construction. 

In addition to the columns the Hypostyle Hall contains several buttresses (see below. 
p. 142) and two small shrines for statuettes. One of the latter was erected by Ramesses II, 
the other is stated to have been for a statue of Ainenmeses. 

The chief point of interest in the Hypostyle Hall, however, lies in the texts of the lowest 
register on all its walls. In this register is preserved a list of Asiatic and African towns and 
peoples. The Asiatic list oceupies the eastern half of the temple (the local north) and 
originally consisted of some 104 names. Many have been damaged. but there is much of 
interest in those which are preserved. A very considerable proportion of them are entirely 
new; one or two new identifications have already been made, including that of Jericho (?). 
te OT fj Sey and the names of Beduin peoples, cach of these hevinning Se } } (PL. xiv, 4). 
The African series contained about 95 names, and has suffered much damage. The identi- 
fication of African names is much more difficult than that of the Syrian lists. but it is hoped 
that useful results will emerge from careful study. 

To the south of the Hypostyle Hall lies a sinall Vestibule. with remarkably tine reliefs 
on its walls, from which entrance is gained to the Sanctuary area—three rvois in all, the 
central one being the Sanctuary proper, where the stone pedestal for the boat shrme is still 
in position. To the west of these rooms a flight of stone stairs once led up to the roof. 

Outside the temple, to east and west, lay a series of magazines. Those on the west are 
much damaged, but those on the east still preserve jambs and lintels inscribed for Ramesses 
Il. They are preserved to a sufficient extent to show clearly that all were originally vaulted. 
the vaulting having been achieved, as in the Nubia of to-day, without the use of centring 
and by means of laminated tunnel-vaults in precisely the same way as the better preserved 
magazines of the Ramesseum. 

Such in brief is the present appearance of the temple. A glance at the plan (PI. xiii) will 
show that it presents an unusual and unsymmetrical appearance. The excavations have 
shown that this lack of symmetry is due to the extremely chequered history of the build- 
ing, which originally was quite different in plan and orientation. 

The original temple was planned on a modest scale and consisted only of the present 
Hypostyle Hall, Vestibule, and Sanctuary. In this first stage it had no entrance through 
the north wall of the town and the doorway of the temple lay on the south, through the 
present Sanctuary. The temple, therefore, consisted of the Hypostyle Hall and, south of it, 

U 
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a court occupying the space now filled by the Vestibule and Sanctuary. The second stage 
in the history of the site was the building of a sanctuary area to the north of the Hypostyle 
Hall, in the space now occupied by the Peristyle. The position of the north wall of the new 
section is marked by a double dotted line on the plan. Possibly it was at this period that 
the reliefs on the columns were altered. 

This second stage was probably never completed. Instead, it was decided to alter the 
orientation of the temple. The original entrance was blocked up (Pl. xv, 1), a new entrance 
was cut in the north wall of the town, the north wall of the building north of the Hypostyle 
Hall was pulled down and the inner face of the town wall was lined with a new stone wall. 
Thus that part of the temple originally planned to be its Sanctuary was turned into the 
Peristyle, the columns of which and their foundations were composed of blocks from the 
destroyed wall or walls. At the south end of the temple this change of plan involved the con- 
struction of the rooms and stairs of the present Sanctuary area, and the pulling down of 
a portion of the east wall and its re-erection a few feet to the west, possibly owing to 
difficulties connected with the roofing of the new rooms. 

Even this, however, did not complete the modifications of the ground plan, for it was 
found that the north wall of the Peristyle had been built too far away from its columns, 
and so it was pulled down and rebuilt slightly to the south. Finally, since the temple now 
lay open to the north and the outside world, it became necessary to build a Forecourt 
outside the town wall to protect the entrance. 

This haphazard method of building could hardly have conduced to the stability of the 
structure, and it is clear that its builders were in constant difficulties, due very probably 
to the changes of plan and the use of inferior materials. Even in the reign of Ramesses II 
it became necessary to add a buttress to one of the columns of the Hypostyle Hall (PI. xiv, 
3), and under Amenmeses, all of whose inscriptions were later reworked by Ramesses III, 
a series of buttresses were built against the south wall of the Hypostyle Hall, not to support 
that wall, but to keep the roof from falling in. 

There is no evidence that any part of the existing temple was built before the reign of 
Ramesses IJ. Whether there was an earlier temple on the site cannot yet be stated, but since 
the town wall was built by Sethos I it is by no means impossible. The discovery of a stela 
of Amenophis IT (PI. xvi, 1) and many seal-impressions of Hatshepsut and Tuthmosis III 
may afford some grounds for suspecting an even earlier occupation of the site.’ There 
is abundant evidence that ‘Amarah West was occupied before the reign of Ramesses IT. 

Satisfactory finds of objects were made, chief among them being a series of sandstone 
hieroglyphic stelae. The earliest of these is a magnificent text of Amenophis II and the 
Viceroy of Nubia, Usersatet (Pl. xvi, 1). Contrary to the usual statements, this official 
appears to have been of the blood royal. Another stela, of Ramesses II (Pl. xvi, 2), has a 


double interest: it gives the official name of the town, © Aas tl |. and states that 


the town had been built to receive the statues of the gods which the king had brought to 
Nubia. It seems possible that the town bore a second name, §{, which, however, 
occurs only in inscriptions of Ramesses IX ; but this identification cannot yet be made with 
certainty.? Among the stelae are a historical inscription of Sethos I, recording a campaign 
against the Nubian land of 2) in his fourth (or eighth?) year, a spirited relief from the 


* On the other hand, the stela may be an importation from some other site, such as the fortress on the 
Island of Sai, where I have noticed a statue with an inscription of ‘Ahmose I, and other inscriptions of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. 

? For Hnm-wist see Daressy, Statues, 1, 25-6 (CCG), and JEA 6, 50. It was also the name of the Rames- 
seum; see Gauthier, Dict. géog., 1v, 200. 
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top of another stela of the same king, a stela of Setnakht, and two more of Ramesses IIT dated 
in his 5th (Pl. xv, 2) and 1ith vears. Finally we found fragments of a stela incised in 
hieratic (PI. xv, 4), on which is recorded a date in the third year of a king whose name is lost. 
This is most unfortunate. for it 1s clear that the text was of a historical nature: it appears 
to record an invasion of Egypt, which included both a sea battle and a night attack. 
Statuary was represented by only two pieces, a headless squatting statue of the scribe 
Amenemhét, and a cultus image of the ram-headed Khniim. There was a more than satis- 
factory vield of scarabs and other small objects of faience and metal. 

It is clear that the historical results of the season will not be without importance. 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions of ten kings from Amenophis II to Ramesses XT have been found : 
the importance of the lists of place-names is obvious; and finally we have obtained new 
light on the order and family relationship of the viceroys of Nubia of the Ramesside period. 
With regard to the viceroys the chief results may be summarized thus: (1) Hori, the son of 
Kama, who is Hori I according to Reisner,! held office in the reign of Setnakht: he was 
presumably sueceeded by (2) Reisner’s Hori IJ? who appears on the stelae of the 5th (Pl. 
xv, 2) and 11th years of Ramesses III; (3) a new viceroy of Ramesses VI has been found in 
the person of Siése, & fos (4) the viceroy Wn-west (apparently the same as Reisner’s 
Wn-t:-wst)? is dated to the reign of Ramesses IX, his father being a hitherto unnoted 
viceroy, Naheher, %S= 7, KS: (5) the viceroy Ra‘mesesnakht* appears in the 
entrance in association with the cartouches of Ramesses VI, but he may not be contemporary 
with him since he seems to appear again under Ramesses XI (unless this be a second viceroy 
of the same name). 

An interesting discovery was that of a number of Saharan sherds, some on the surface of 
the town and even over the temple, and some on the surface of the ancient sites to the north. 
Saharan sherds have been found by Myers at Armant and on his recent expedition in the 
Sahara.> They have also been found in French North Africa. The assumption has been 
that they represent a people who originated somewhere in the south-west Sahara and who 
emigrated in two main streams, one going northwards towards Morocco, and the other 
eastwards to the Nile. The significance of the discovery at ‘Amarah lies in the fact that it 
may mean that ‘Amarah was the first point in the Nile valley to be reached by the Saharan 
people, for the site lies at one end of the shortest caravan route between the Nile and Salima 
Oasis, a route which is regularly used to-day and which was followed by Myers’s supply 
caravan returning from Salima, and Saharan sherds have been found in or near Salima. A 
difficult chronological problem is raised by this discovery. Myers has dated his Saharan 
pottery to the Sixth Dynasty and would equate it with the Libyan invasion of that period. 
At ‘Amarah, on the other hand, it is impossible to date any Saharan sherd to a period 
earlier than that between the reigns of Sethos I and Ramesses IT, and they may all be later 
than this. This is clearly a matter that goes far beyond the province of this report, but it 
is clear that at ‘Amarah we have a site which may yet produce settlements and burials of 
the Saharan peoples and which is likely to throw valuable light on the obscure early history 
of Egypt, Libya, and the Sahara. 

The excavations have produced another exceedingly interesting result. It will be 
remembered that in our last report it was noted that the whole town appeared to turn its 
back on the river, for there seem to be no gates on the east and south.6 An explanation 


1 Reisner, The Viceroys of Ethiopia in JE A 6, 48 (No. 17). 2 Ibid.. 50 (No. 18). 
3 Jbid., 50 (No. 19). 4 Ibid., 51 (No. 20). 


5 Mond~Myers, Cemeteries of Armant, 1, 267-77 ; Myers in Geographical Journal 93 (1939), 287-91. 
® JEA 24,155. 
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has now been found for this remarkable state of affairs. It appears to be exceedingly 
probable that when the town was built it lay on an island, and there is every reason to believe 
that a small and originally stone-faced construction immediately to the north of the temple 
entrance embodies the ruins of the former landing-stage of the town (Pl. xii, F.14, 4). If this 
theory be correct, then an adequate explanation is afforded for the town’s turning its back 
on the river, and for the opening of the temple towards the north. Moreover, the first 
abandonment of the town, which seems to have occurred about the end of the Twentieth 
Dynasty, may have been caused by the silting up of the channel between the town and the 
cemeteries, which would have deprived the town of its importance and at the same time 
have rendered it difficult if not impossible to ward off the wind-blown sand. 

‘Amarah, if this assumption be correct, assumes an added importance. Even to-day the 
river is always difficult and sometimes impossible to navigate. In ancient times the present 
course of the river may have been well-nigh impassable. At the same time it appears likely 
that the old bed of the river, between the town and cemeteries, was never seriously obstructed 
by rocks or rapids. Moreover, the minor rapids of Ginnis a few miles downstream may then, 
as to-day, have afforded a serious barrier to navigation. The results of this would have been 
twofold: first, ‘Amdrah would have controlled the caravan route to Salima, and, secondly, 
it would have guarded and controlled river traffic through a difficult stretch of water. It 
is not impossible that ships may have been compelled (as at Semnah and Buhen) to unload 
their cargoes and carry them overland for a short distance. If this be so, it would be natural 
to expect to find another fortress town a short distance downstream.! The net result of this 
speculation, taken in conjunction with the evidence of the stela of Ramesses II (Pl. xvi, 2) 
is to enhance the importance of ‘Amarah West. It clearly differs from the normal towns 
that were built in Upper Nubia in the New Kingdom, above all in the fact that it was 
placed in a strategic position, and it may well prove that we have discovered one of the 
chief administrative centres of Upper Nubia in Ramesside times. 

It is clear that the site offers even better possibilities than one dared hope when the 
preliminary examination was made in February 1988. Quite apart from the likelihood of 
revealing a new Sudanese culture and of producing valuable data concerning the Saharan 
people, the remarkable state of preservation of the town itself is most encouraging. It is 
far more deeply buried than was ever expected, the average depth of the debris being nine 
or ten feet, with remains of an earlier town below this. The immediate inference from this 
is that ‘Amarah West is possibly more completely and better preserved than any town of 
Pharaonic Egypt hitherto discovered and presents a unique opportunity for studying 
Egyptian domestic architecture in exceptionally favourable circumstances, and this leads 
one to expect important historical and archaeological results as well. The site has now 
been opened and must be cleared rapidly and systematically if it is not to suffer deterioration. 
It is earnestly hoped that funds will be forthcoming to permit the continued excavation of 
this promising and important site. It is not certain that another temple or many more 
stelae remain to be found, but there is no reason to doubt that from every point of view the 
results of future work will be valuable and profitable. 

1 In fact, at the end of the season we did receive reports of the existence of such a town between Attab 
and Ginnis, but lack of time prevented us from examining the new site. 
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A COLOSSAL STATUE OF THE NINETEENTH DYNASTY 
By SIDNEY SMITH 


WELL-KNOWN monuments that have stood for many years in museums sometimes fall into 
an unmerited obscurity, unless they happen to be included in the regular repertoire of illustra- 
tions which pass from one picture-book to another; attention is too exclusively devoted to 
new finds or recent acquisitions. So the colossal granite figure, No. 61 in the British Museum 
(height, from present base to top of helmet, 2-41 m.), since it was published in Yorke and 
Leake, Principaux Monumens égyptiens du \lusée Britannique..., Pl. 1, and described there 
on pp. 10 and 11, and in F. Arundale and J. Bonomi, Gallery of Aadiies: Pl. 42, fig. 160, 
with Samuel Birch’s description on p. 107, has not received much attention. In the Guide 
to the Egyptian Galleries (Sculpture), 1909, p. 160, it is called a ‘colossal red granite standing 
statue of Rameses II’, while in the Introductory Guide to the Egyptian Collections, 1930, p. 366, 
it is called a ‘colossal statue, probably of an early king, usurped by Rameses II’, an opinion 
which reverts to that of Birch, ‘it is probably older than either king (i.e. Rameses II or 
Seti II Menephtah) and perhaps appropriated consecutively by each monarch to himself’. 
The figure is known to have been found at Karnak, and was acquired by the Trustees with 
other figures in the Salt Collection. 

The excellent description quoted here is taken from Samuel Birch’s manuscript Catalogue 
of the Egyptian Saloon as it existed in his time ; on this catalogue Birch worked till his death, 
and the description quoted represents a much later and corrected version of that which 
he first wrote, or that which appeared in the Gallery of Antiquities: 

Statue of a monarch wearing on his head the upper part of the pschent nuter, and a beard which 
has been broken off. He wears round his loins the fluted triangular tunic shenti, having a fringe in 
front with a kind of lappet and two urae?. The tunic is secured with a belt of zigzag on undulating 
lines, having on the belt #5 4h ‘Rameses beloved of Amen-Ra’ apparently the name of Rameses II, 
which has been inserted in the place of another royal name previously erased. The king advances 
the left foot and places both hands on his garment, the palms flat and inwards, The legs of the statue 
are wanting from the knees downward.” On the shoulders are cut the name and prenomen of 
Rameses II Ra usr ma satp en Ra, Ramessu Amen meri. On the breast immediately under the beard 
are cut the name and prenomen of Menephthah his son and successor, Pta meri en hetp her Ra, Baen 
Ra meri en Amen. At the side of the left leg is part of the names and titles of a monarch. The 
name of the monarch is unfortunately irrevocably lost, and was probably a predecessor of Rameses II. 
8 ft. 11 in. Red granite. From Karnak. 


The broken inscription is useless as dating evidence; it reads: 


(1) Wie © k=]... . 48 
(2) PS aaeHhlS Si aetna ye 


The cartouches of Merneptah on the breast are deeply cut, but are clumsily executed. As 
Yorke and Leake noted, the position of the cartouches is extremely rare, but there is nothing 
whatever to justify their statement that they appear to be attached to the neck by a kind 


1 Arundale and Bonomi, op. cit., 107. 
2 The base is now made up level to stand on the mount: the restoration can easily be distinguished 
on Pl. xvii, 2. 3 Length of break quite uncertain. 
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of collar; perhaps they misunderstood the broken beard. The cartouches of Ramesses are 
less deeply cut, but are more neatly executed. But the chief interest must centre on the 
inscription on the girdle; was Ramesses’ name imposed over an erased name, as Birch and, 
after him, Hall’ obviously believed? The place has been carefully examined,” but there is 
nothing to favour this view, no proof that the hammer-blows, the effect of which can be seen 
on the stone, were delivered before the name was cut; indeed there is a greater probability 
that the blows were intended to erase the name and have in part successfully done that, 
as can be seen in the enlarged reproduction of this detail, Pl. xvii, 3. Ifit be asked why the 
name of Ramesses was erased, no certainly correct solution can be forthcoming, but it should 
be noted that there seems to be every sign that this figure was intentionally mutilated: the 
beard, left arm and inscription on the back pillar have all been hacked away, at the cost of 
considerable labour and with apparent intention. The damage may have been done at any 
time between the twelfth century B.c. and the eighteenth a.p. The name of Ramesses on 
the belt may have been attacked rather than the cartouches on the shoulders simply because 
it was within easier reach. 

If it be admitted, as it should, that no definite argument can be drawn from the inscrip- 
tion on the belt, the question as to the date of this statue must be discussed on other lines, 
because it is of capital importance in judging the sculpture in the round of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty. The internal evidence, which amounts to considerations of style, on which 
opinions notoriously may differ, will here be considered under three heads: (1) pose and 
treatment of naked body as seen full face, (2) face, both full and profile, (3) posture in profile. 

(1) Pose and treatment of the naked body. The position of the arms and hands, which is 
far from common, strongly recalls similar royal figures of the Twelfth Dynasty. Moreover 
the modelling closely resembles such figures in detail, as in the accentuation of the curve 
below the nipples, and of the fleshy development at either side of the top of the rectus 
muscle. The marked line of the clavicle is also a point observed in the Twelfth Dynasty ; 
it is at any rate generally neglected* in the Eighteenth. The sndyt is an exact copy of the 
Twelfth-Dynasty rendering,® except possibly for the zig-zag of the belt, which replaces the 
panel decoration, a point of no importance. If there were no head and neck and no inscrip- 
tions, this figure would be merely a large version of some well-known Twelfth-Dynasty 
statues, and would compare very favourably with them. 

(2) The face. If the face be considered alone, it is impossible to pass from this statue to 
the colossal head No. 15 in the same gallery, often attributed to Tuthmosis II, without 
being impressed by the similarity. The reader may place side by side the profile reproduction 
on Pl. xvii and that of the basalt figure of Tuthmosis ITI from Karnak in the Cairo Museum.® 
The setting of the eyes, as if the pupils were turned slightly inwards to gaze at something 
near, the smooth rounding of the cheek over the bony structure, which is nevertheless 
correctly understood, the characteristic and peculiar profile of the nose, all are alike. And 
in another respect this head markedly resembles Eighteenth-Dynasty work. In making 
their colossal figures a certain school of sculptors of Tuthmosis III and of Amenophis IIT 
adopted a peculiar device; in order that the details of the mouth should be seen from an 


? Introductory Guide, p. 366. Professor Jean Capart also holds this view, if I remember conversations 
rightly. ? By myself with a mason to advise me, and by others. 

® Cf. the three figures of Sesostris III presented to the Museum by the Egypt Exploration Society. One 
is illustrated in Budge, Egyptian Sculptures, Pl. 11. 

* As it is quite impossible to study any corpus of Eighteenth-Dynasty work, this and all similar state- 
ments are to be accepted with reserve, and may be due to ignorance. 

5 Budge, op. cit., Pl. 19. ® Schafer-Andrae, Aunst des alten Orients, Taf. 12. 
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acute angle below the figure, deep channels were driven down from the ends of the mouth 
on either side of the chin. This entailed a curious consequence: the ends of the mouth, left 
perfectly straight, end in a circular drill-hole which simulates the contraction of the cheek 
over compressed lips. The most pronounced examples of this device are perhaps the British 
Museum heads of Amenophis III, Nos. £ and 6, which have this peculiarity, that when seen 
from directly in front the channels are not particularly noticeable, and are certainly not 
disfiguring, as they are if the heads are viewed from slightly below.t This ending of the lips 
can also be seen in its modified form in head No. 15; it is a marked feature of the statue at 
present under discussion. Taken alone this head would certainly be attributed to the middle 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

(3) The posture in profile. Professor Ranke first drew my attention to the slight, but 
perceptible, thrust forward of the shoulders, neck and chin. This is so much a matter of 
angles and light that it is impossible to illustrate it ; no one who examines the original figure 
carefully from various points of view can escape the impression that this thrust forward is 
intentional, and distinguishes this figure from everything else in the same gallery. Now 
that thrust forward is the typical characteristic of the standing figures of one period only, 
the period named from El-‘Amarna. This indication alone should show that the figure is 
not earlier than the reign of Akhenaten. 

This analysis, if correct, is sutticient to prove that the conception underlying this figure 
is eclectic; a part is derived from the Twelfth Dynasty, part from work of the time of 
Tuthmosis III or Amenophis ITI, and a detail is borrowed from the time of the Aten heresy.” 
Even, then, were there proof that Ramesses IT had erased the name of an earlier Pharaoh on 
figure No. 61, it would be extremely improbable that the statue was earlier than the end of 
Tuttankhamiin’s reign. But since there is no such proof, it is clearly more probable that the 
figure belongs to the reign of Ramesses II. The figure bears a marked resemblance to the 
group of red granite statuary in the British Museum,® especially to the broken figure of 
Khatemwaset.4 Schifer has pointed out the effects of the ‘Amarna period on Nineteenth- 
Dynasty work,® so very clearly shown in the Turin statue of Ramesses II seated. 

These are strong arguments for dating figure No. 61 ; there is no sound reason for believing 
that it is earlier than the time of Ramesses II. That it is one of the most important of the 
neglected works of Egyptian art in the national collection® there can be no doubt, whether 
the view here stated is accepted or not. 

1 This feature is worthy of note: it is due. I believe, to the fact that the workman, necessarily immediately 
in front of the head, made the face look right from his position, while receiving instructions from another 
who made the head look right from the proper distance below. It might be argued that this view is not 
tenable because monuments and figures are found, ready cut, prone in the quarries at Aswan. But standing 
and seated figures, as against sarcophagi, may have been roughed out, but cannot have been finished prone ; 
it is not possible to explain how for instance the angles of the channels here discussed could be calculated, 
they must be observed. 

? No account is taken here of the V-shaped groove which can be seen on the right arm just below the 
shoulder. This groove is to be found on other Nineteenth-Dynasty figures, but not on all, and it appears 
sporadically in the later dynasties. It also occurs. as it were in embryo, on, for instance, one of the Sesostris III 
figures in the British Museum, but not on the others. [donot know of any instances in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

3 Although figure No. 61 has been regularly described as of ‘red granite’, it is not of the red colour which 
distinguishes certain other monuments of this reign enumerated in the Introductory Guide, 366-7, and the 
stone is certainly not from the same bed. * See Shorter in Griffith Studies, 128-32. 

5 Schafer-Andrae, op. cit. 205. 

6 The late Charles Ricketts wrote somewhere that this collection contained only two works of Egyptian 
art: the head of Amenophis III and one of the lions from Sulb, the rest of the sculpture being quite inferior— 
a not uncommon error. 
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SOME SEA-PEOPLES AND OTHERS IN THE HITTITE 
ARCHIVES 


By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


Is seeking for further light on the Sea-peoples mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions of the 
New Kingdom there has hitherto been only one possibility open to us, and that has been to 
compare their names with those of classical times, jumping over a period of nearly a thousand 
years. This comparison has of course been helpful, suggesting as it does that at the time 
when we meet with them in Egyptian records some of the tribes were coming from the north 
of the Mediterranean and from Asia Minor, and were in the act of migrating to the homes 
where they were later to become famous. Such, for instance, have been the Sherden, the 
Shekelesh, the Peleset, the Akaywash, and the Mashwash. But the fact that they were 
migrating has made it impossible to locate them exactly in Asia Minor, for by classical 
times many names have been duplicated—usually one in the north-west and another to the 
south or south-east. Thus, we have Cilicians in the Troad and Cilicians in Cilicia ; Pedasos 
in the Troad and Pedasa in Caria; the well-known country of Lycia on the south coast and 
the country round the Aesepus River by the Troad which was also called Lycia.! At present 
it is impossible to say which was the place the Sea-raiders started from when we find them 
harrying Syria and Egypt. 

But within recent years the decipherment of the Hittite tablets from Boghaz Keui has 
begun to open up another line of inquiry. Quite a number of names of the Sea-peoples are 
to be clearly recognized there, and the evidence from these tablets will be more satisfactory 
than that from classical times, for the Hittite records are contemporary with the Egyptian, 
and often show who were the neighbours of the countries in question. These indications will 
one day enable us to fix their position at the time of their conflicts with the Egyptians. 
The difficulty of the problem at present is due to the fact that the study of Asianic geography 
is only in its infancy, and is still utterly chaotic. Thus, Abhiyawa is placed in Cilicia by 
Mayer and Garstang,? and by Sommer,? but in Greece by Forrer* and less confidently by 
Gétze,> who later has put it doubtfully in the Troad, while Hrozny® puts it in Rhodes. 
Forrer originally proposed to put it in Pamphylia, as did E. Meyer, but this has not been 
accepted.” Similarly the Seha-riverlands, on the position of which much depends, are 
placed about the Sarus River in Cilicia by Mayer and Garstang,’ in Pisidia by Forrer,® 
and between the Maeander and Hermus Rivers on the borders of Caria and Lydia by 
Gétze.!° In the course of time no doubt the sites of these regions will be accurately fixed, as 


* See p. 1538 below. There was also Lycaonia between Lycia and Cilicia, but to the north of the Taurus 
Mountains. 

® British School of Arch. in Jerusalem, 1923, Supplementary Papers, 1, Index of Hittite Names, p. 3. 

* Die Ahhijava-Urkunden, p. 327, publd. in Abh. Munchen, Phil.-hist. Abt., 1932. 

4 Forschungen, 1, 95. 

* In MVAG 32, Madduwattaé, p. 53, and Kleinasien, Map. 

® In Arch. Orient. 1, 333 ff. 

7 Kretschmer in Glotta 21, pp. 214, 215, 224. 

8 Index, p. 42. ® Forschungen, I, pp. 83, 88. ° Kleinasien, Map. 
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that of Kizzuwadna has already been.1. However, it is not necessary to arrive at this happy 
issue before drawing attention to the names which seem to be identical in both the Egyptian 
and Hittite records. Unfortunately, however, as will be evident to the reader, the identifica- 
tions do not yet finally settle the positions of the tribes in question. 

From Egyptian sources the names are as follows: 


TELL EL-‘ AMARNAH 


LEetrers Battle oF KaDESH MBRENPTAH Ramesses [II 
¢. 1370 B.c. c. 1277 B.c. ¢. 1220 B.c. ¢. 1190 B.c. 
Danuna Dainiuna (din) 
Lukki Luka (rh) Luka 
Shirdani Sherden (srdn) Sherden Sherden 
Pidasa (pds) 
Dardeny 


Masa (ms) 
Karkisha (Arks) 
Keshkesh 
Kezeweden (kdwdn) 
Jrunena 
Peleset shown in the sculp- Peleset (prst) 
tures but not named. 
Akaywash (ikyws) 
Tursha, (trs) Tursha 
Shekelesh (skrs) Shekelesh 
Meshwesh (msis) Meshwesh 
Thekel (ékr) 
(Zakkaru) 
Weshesh (ws) 


The following is a list of those Egyptian names for which I have found Hittite parallels. 
A few references are added to each; these make no pretence at being complete, but are 
merely such as I have been able to find. The writers whose works are referred to do not 
usually institute comparisons between the Hittite and Egyptian forms, but only study the 
Hittite names themselves, and give their views as to the positions of the places named. 
The works referred to are Forrer, Forschungen, 1; Friedrich, Staatsvertrage d. Hatti-Reiches 
in MVAG, 1926; Gotze, Wadduwattas in MV AG, 1927; Mayer and Garstang, Index of 
Hittite Names; Sommer, Die Ahhijava-Urkunden in Abh. Miinchen, Phil.-hist. Abt., 1932. 


Egyptian Hittite 
Lukki, Luka = Lukka Sommer, pp. 57, 191 f. Lukka is a near neighbour of Masa 
and Karkisa. 
Pidasa Pitassa Friedrich, p. 154, has already made the identification; 
Gotze, p. 153. 
Masa Masa Mayer and Garstang, p. 33: Forrer, p. 82; Sommer, p. 157. 


As in the Egyptian. so in the Hittite records it is closely 
connected with Karkisa. 
Karkisha Karkisa Forrer, pp. 73-82; Sommer, p. 157. For connexion with 
Masa see just above. Both are near neighbours of Lukka. 
1 At one time thought to lie on the Black Sea coast. it is now generally accepted as being Cataonia in 
the mountains north-east of Cilicia, Hrozny in Arch .Orient. 7, 162, n. 5; Gétze in AJA 40, 213. 
x 
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Egyptian Hittite 
Keshkesh Gasgas Mayer and Garstang, p. 14. The Ga&ga3 were very well 
known, and the Keshkesh may not have been so unimpor- 
tant as might be thought, for Ramesses II states that he 
took many prisoners from them, see Petrie, Aopftos, Pl. 
xviu, Fig. 1, 1.5, and p. 15. 


Kezeweden Wizzuwadna Hrozny in drch. Orient. 7, 162. n.5; Gotze in 474 40, 218, 
Akaywash Abhiyawa Mayer and Garstang, p. 3; Sommer, pp. 350 ff., specially 
pp. 358 ff.; Kretschmer in Glotta 21, 213-57. 
Tursha Taruiga Sommer, pp. 362 ff. 
Tarsa Hrozny.. loc. cit.; Gétze, loc. cit. 


Comparison with the table on p. 149 above shows that practically all the Egyptian names 
recognizable in the Hittite records are those of the allies of the Hittites against Ramesses II 
at Kadesh. The Lukki, or Luka, however, are recorded not only there, but also in the Tell 
el- Amarnah letters a hundred years earlier, and yet again fifty years later in Merenptah’s reign. 
The only other tribes who do not appear at Kadesh are the Akaywash, who attacked Meren- 
ptah, and the Tursha who attacked not only him, but also Ramesses II a generation later. 

Moreover, it is strange that some of the tribes who are most prominent in Egyptian 
records do not seem to appear at all in the Hittite records. These are primarily the Sherden 
and the Peleset. The Sherden, whose importance greatly outweighs that of any of the 
others, were fighting in great numbers both for and against Egypt during some two hundred 
years. The Peleset, Philistines of the Bible, were late in coming in force. Although Ramesses 
Il shows a few as being at Kadesh! he does not mention them by name, nor yet does 
Merenptah, and it was not until Ramesses III’s reign that they became conspicuous. But 
at that time they were very important. 

The others who are not mentioned by the Hittites are the less prominent Shekelesh and 
Meshwesh, and finally the Thekel (Zakkaru) and Weshesh. The Shekelesh and Meshwesh 
only appear as fighting against Merenptah and Ramesses II, while the Thekel (Zakkaru) 
and Weshesh are later still, only being mentioned as fighting against Ramesses IIT. Though 
almost all the races allied against Ramesses II at Kadesh are recognizable in their Hittite 
guise, there is one that is not. This is the Dardeny, which however seems to have been a 
quite unimportant tribe, for the name does not occur under any other Pharaoh. The Danuna 
are a curious tribe. If, as is highly probable, they are the same as the Dainiuna, then they 
are only mentioned in the Tell el--Amarnah Letters and by Ramesses III. Thus, they appear 
only at the beginning and end of the migrations, and do not seem to be mentioned at all in 
the Hittite correspondence. 

There remains Irunena (Iruna), also read Maunena. The Hittite letters and treaties shed 
no light upon either of these readings. As the first has often been compared to Ilion, it is 
interesting to note that the Hittites had relations with a land, the name of which has also 
been compared with Ilios. It is, however, almost as uncertain as Irunena itself, and in 
any case is very different from it. In fact, if it were proved to be Ilios, it would be strong 
evidence that Irunena was not. The Hittite name of this country is Wilusa, which, it has 
been thought, may have produced “INos through a form Fidws.? If it did, the absence of 

1 Ros llini, on. storici. Pl. civ. 

2 Kretschmer in Glotfa 13, 205 ff. The name of the king of Wilusa was AlakSandu&, and this he would 
identify with Alexander-Paris of Ilios. This, however, leads to difficulties, for he accepts WiluSa as being 
near Cilicia on the south coast (p. 207) and AlakSanduS as a Luvian name (p. 206), and Luvian was the 
language of the south coast, whereas Ilios was on the north-west coast. But see further Id., Glotta 18, 
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anything like a F from the Egyptian word would make the identification of Irunena and 
Tion impossible. Troy, however, otters another comparison which is perhaps interesting. This 
is with the Egyptian Tursha and the Hittite Taruisa, for each of these without the ethnic 
-sha leaves something superficially like Tpota. Certainly on one occasion at least ta-ru-i-s 
and u-i-lu-si-ia are mentioned together.!. But then Wilusa is almost certainly on the south 
coast of Asia Minor, not on the north-west ; in the next paragraph but one another identifica- 
tion is offered for the Egyptian Tursha. 

Thus, at present we may divide the Sea-peoples of the Egyptian records into those who 
were known to the Hittite world, and those who were outside it. Those with whom the 
Hittites had dealings have already been listed, and naturally were mostly their allies at 
Kadesh. Those who came from beyond their horizon were the Danuna or Dainiuna, Sherden, 
Dardeny, Irunena (Maunena), Shekelesh, Meshwesh, Peleset, Thekel (Zakkaru) and Weshesh. 
With the exception of the Thekel and Weshesh all had appeared before the reign of Rames- 
ses ITT; that is before the time when Boghaz Keui was taken and the records of the Hittite 
Empire came to an end. They ought, therefore, to have figured in these records if the 
Hittites had had dealings with them, but, as they do not so figure, it is legitimate to suppose 
that they had no political connexion with the Hittites. On the other hand some may have 
been omitted as being too unimportant. This may even have been the case with the Peleset. 
for they do not become important until Ramesses III's reign, that is to say at the time of the 
fall of Boghaz Keui. Before then their numbers in the Levant had been negligible, as is 
shown by the picture of the garrison at Kadesh. But this possibility does not apply to the 
Sherden, for they had been conspicuous for some two hundred years. 

The division of the peoples into those who are mentioned by both the Egyptians and the 
Hittites, and those who are not, reveals an interesting fact. Apart from the Lukki or Luka 
and the Hittites’ allies at Kadesh, the only peoples common to Egyptian and Hittite 
records are the Akaywash and the Tursha. It is noteworthy that they both come into 
conflict with Merenptah. The Akaywash are recognized by everv one to be the Achaeans, 
and the Abhiyawa of the Hittites are also recognized as being in some way the Achaeans. 
It has been seen that the Egyptian Tursha might represent the Hittite Taruiga. There 
is, however, another possibility which may perhaps be more plausible in itself, and certainly 
has the advantage of apparently bringing the Tursha and Akaywash together again. It is 
that the Tursha (rs) may equally well or better represent the Hittite Tar-sa which, being 
named with dAdaniya on the borders of Kizzuwadna, is almost certainly Tarsus in Cilicia.2 
This being so, it becomes an interesting fact that a number of scholars wish to place 
Abhiyawa in Cilicia,? and that the Cilicians were anciently called Hypachaeans.* Thus 
it may well be that the Tursha of the Egyptian monuments were the people of Tarsus, rather 


161 ff.; Sommer, Akhijavdfrage und Sprachwissenschaft, pp. 54-6 (Abh. Miinchen. Phil.-hist. Abt., Neue 
Folge, Heft 9, 1934). Attempts have been made to identify WiluSa with many places ; the island of Elaeusa off 
the Cilician coast or Ialysos in Rhodes (Mayer and Garstang, Index of Hittite Names, p. 48), Elaeusa (Forrer, 
Forschungeén, 1, 78£.), or Dios (Sommer, Die Ahhijava-Urkunden, cf. pp. 362 ff., but see further p. 370). 

1 Sommer, op. cit., 362-4, but see further p. 370. But see also Kretschmer in Glotta 18, 167 f. 

? The two together can hardly be other than the neighbouring cities of Tarsus and Adana. Hrozny in 
Arch. Orient. 7, 162, n. 5; Gotze in AJA 40, 218. 

3 Mayer and Garstang, Index, 3; Sommer, Die Abhijava-Urkunden, 327, 359 and n. 1, pp. 375, 376-9; 
Kretschmer, Die Hypachder in Glotta 21, 213-57, But see Sommer. Ahhijavafrage and Sprachwissenschaft, 
though his concern is whether the Hyp-achaeans were Greeks or not, rather than the situation of Abhiyawa 
in the land of the Hyp-achaeans, i.e. Cilicia. 

* Herodotus, vii. 91. Sommer, Die Ahkhijava-Urkunden, 359, n. 1, supposes the name to mean ‘lowland 
Achaeans’, but Kretschmer ‘mixed Achaeans’, see Glottu 21, 222; 24, 203 ff. 
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Fie. 1. South-eastern Asia Minor from the Hittite Records. 
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than the people of Troy. If so, they are hardly likely to be the Tyrsenoi or Etruscans, as 
has often been thought. In any case there has always been a chronological difficulty in 
the way of the Etruscan identification. 

It will, of course, be only too plain to the reader that certainty is as yet far from attain- 
able. But for the present I would point out that opinion tends to give our tribes, whom we 
seem able to trace in the Hittite records, positions along the south of Asia Minor, and often 
on the coast. The pros and cons of the various positions proposed are not discussed here, 
as they are outside the competence of Egyptologists. The accompanying list and map 
(Fig. 1) offer only a selection of the possibilities put forward by those whose special 
study this subject is. Other suggestions place Ahhiyawa at the western end of the row in 
Pamphylia! or even at Rhodes, and PitaSsa at the eastern end in Cataonia. Such changes, 
however, do not alter the main point, which is that the Hittite allies at Kadesh, and such 
other invaders of Egypt’s borders as we can recognize in the Hittite records, form a compact 
group along the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains. For what it is worth the selection is 
Lukka (Lukki) in Isauria (¥orrer), Pitassa (Pidasa) in Lycaonia (Goutze, p. 153), Masa 
(Masa) on the Calycadnus River in western Cilicia (Forrer), Karkisa (A rks) on the coast of 
western Cilicia about Korakesion and Mount Kragos (Forrer). Tara (Tursha) at Tarsus in 
eastern Cilicia (Hrozn¥ and Gitze), Ahhivawa (Akaywash) also in eastern Cilicia (Mayer 
and Garstang; Sommer, p. 359, n. 1; Kretschmer), Kizzuwadna (ezeweden) to the north- 
east of Cilicia (Hrozny, Gotze, and others), and GaSga8 (Avshks) farther again to the north-east 
and to the east of the Anti-Taurus Mountains (Mayer and Garstang). 

At the time when the tribes appear in the Hittite and Egyptian records they were 
evidently living about the Taurus and Anti-Taurus Mountains, and largely on the southern 
coastlands of Asia Minor. No doubt it was from there that they set out for Syria and 
Egypt. But we do not yet know whether they had always been there, or whether they came 
there from elsewhere, and if so, when or whence. Actually it is probable that some at least 
had come at an earlier date from the extreme north-west of the sub-continent. The Lycians 
are a case in point. At the Trojan War there were two branches of them: one was from the 
Xanthus River in Lycia and was led by Sarpedon ;? the other was from the Aesepus River 
by the Troad and was led by Lykaon’s glorious son, Pandaros.? It is clear that the main 
body of Lycians had fled from the Troad a long time before the Trojan War (1193-1183 .c.), 
for by that time the name of an adjacent river had been changed. By the beginning of the 
twelfth century it was called Scamander, and its original name, Nanthus, had become only a 
memory belonging to the days of old, when the gods had walked the earth The Lycians, 
however, took the old name with them. and called the chief river of their new home Xanthus, 
which name it kept nght down to classical days. As a matter of fact they had evidently Hed 
some two hundred years before the Trojan War, and this with a change of population would 
have given time for the old name of the river to have gone out of common use. For if the 
Lukki, who were already raiding the Syrian coast in Tell el-Amarnah times, were the same 
as the Lycians, these people would already have got as far as Lycia and much farther by 
about 13870 8.c. They were some of the tirst to feel the urge to migrate, and had evidently 
settled down in their new home before the time of Ramesses [JI and the fall of the Hittite 
Empire. They had ceased from troubling Egypt after the time of Merenptah. c. 1220 B.c. 


1 For references see Kretschmer in Glotta 21, pp. 214, 215, 224. 

2 IL, ii, 876-7; v, 479; xin. 312-13. 

3 71, ii, 825-7; iv. 89-91; v. 105, 173. See also Phythian-Adams in Bull. Brit. School of Arch. in 
Jerusalem 1. Hittite and Trojan Allies, p. 4. 

4 JL, xx, 74. says of it ~whom gods call Xanthus, and men Scamander’. 
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HARVEST RITES IN A THEBAN TOMB 
By N. M. anp N. pE G. DAVIES! 


Tux tomb in question (No. 28+) is one of those excavated by Dr. Fisher for the University 
of Philadelphia, all of which are still unpublished. It belonged to one Pahomneter (XZ ;]]}), 
‘seribe of the god's offerings of the divine lords of Thebes’, with a wife named Bekwerel 
(245° 387°") and a father Raty (94 ))). These names may carry us as far down as 
Ramesses IIT. The tomb has either suffered a change or been usurped, for the walls have 
been stripped of their original plaster except at the corners in the axis, where the plaster 
has been merely overlaid. Two antechambers have been added in front of the original 
facade, that nearest the tomb having paintings on both the walls and the vault. Between 
them is a very narrow vaulted passage. The original tomb consisted of a small and low 
transverse chamber and a still smaller one beyond this; the latter has a niche at the back 
of it with a bench for rock statues. The tomb is very roughly hewn: boulders protrude from 
the walls and ceiling. Its paintings have no merit and the hieroglyphs are difficult to 
decipher, the more so as the tomb has been thoroughly burnt. 

The scene shown on Pls. xviii, xix, occupies the upper parts of the north side of the wall 
of entrance (east) and of the east end of the adjacent (north) wall. A small amount has been 
lost near the entrance (on the right) and there is a considerable gap at the end of this wall. 
Though the scene is obviously continuous, no care has been taken to set either the base-lines 
of the two pictures, or the red bands of decoration above them, in line with one another. 

A striking feature of the rite depicted is that it takes place in two enclosures surrounded 
by crenellated walls (yellowish-white?). Outside this on the right is the fragment of a tree, 
so perhaps the lost part showed a planted approach. The outer enclosure, or compound, 
entered by a large door, contains in one corner (the other is lost) a little building,” but is 
otherwise empty, though at the moment it is occupied by a religious procession in which 
the barks of Mat and Khons, identified by the figure-heads which are placed at the prow 
and stern,’ and the larger bark of Amiin (lost except for the porters in the rear) are being 
carried towards the farther enclosure. These sacred emblems were probably being met by 
a large figure of Pahomneter and by a crowd of his male subordinates, divided into two 
registers, of which only the lower one is extant. Each of the smaller barks is borne on poles 
by sixteen porters of the inferior clergy, marked by their white shoulder-sashes, now 
scarcely visible. The priest of the shrine walks by its side in his robe of skin, and a colleague 
in front of the bark of Khons turns back to cense it. The device containing the signs wsr 
and stp scrawled on the curtain of the shrines may possibly be an imperfect writing of the 


1 My wife’s name is given precedence here, not merely from politeness, but because this record is due 
entirely to her initiative in making a study, and later a tracing, of one of the least attractive of the many 
ritual representations which can still be deciphered in the later tombs of Dira‘ abwl-Naga. Her attention 
was drawn to this one in particular because it seemed to her to be a late instance of a rite which I had 
noted in the Bull. MMA for Nov. 1929, Sect. 1, p. 41. It appears at least to be akin, and in any case is 
well worth this brief notice.—N. de G. D. 

2 The door has red slats, and perhaps a design above it. 

3 The falcon’s head aft seems to wear the disk of the moon, not of the sun. 
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name of Ramesses II. Bouquets and stems of papyrus fill all the spaces, but are held by no 
one—a Ramesside mannerism. 

The inner enclosure (north wall) shows the institution which is honoured by this visit 
of the gods. It is a granary, perhaps that of the temple of Karnak and therefore the chiet 
concern of the scribe of the commissariat of the gods of Thebes. A main door and a small 
postern connect the two buildings.! The contents of the granary are shown by sixteen heaps 
of grain, held in by a low parapet, whether circular or square in shape. As the enclosure 
is not roofed, birds have access to it and have to be chased away by the personnel. The 
compartments are arranged in side rows and the centre space is left free. At the far end is 
the invariable adjunct of a granary, the porticoed shrine of the goddess Renenewtet. mistress 
of victuals. Two images of her in serpent form are there, before which offerings might be 
laid. The rite taking place in front of this shrine is poorly preserved, but apparently records 
@ ceremonial visit of the king and queen, though their attendance, like that of the gods. 
seems to be by proxy, if indeed statues in Egypt ought to be considered as ranking inferior 
to the actual person. The figure of the queen dominates the scene, as if her sex-kinship to 
the tutelary deity gave her an advantage. The base on which she stands seems to indicate 
a statue, holding a sistrum in one extended hand and a tray of food in the other. The podium 
on her head indicates royal rank, else the word ‘chantress’ which the lost text seems to 
contain would have suggested Bekwerel. Two officials stand before her in a respectful 
attitude, and a stand of food indicates that she is the recipient of offerings as well as the 
profterer—perhaps the transmitter. The presence of the king is a matter of a little doubt, 
but a tiny image of him is almost certainly to be seen high up near the door with a ceremonial 
bouquet in front of it; it seems to be borne in by one or more carriers. Two figures bend 
before it, and there is a heap of grain in front of them over which a libation is just possibly 
being made.” This action makes the presence of the king's figure on the other side of the heap 
the more certain. 

The absence of texts prevents us from learning the exact nature of the ceremonial, but 
the presence of the king and queen seems to prove that it is more than an inspection of the 
yearly income of grain by the gods of Thebes, and amounts to an acknowledgement that 
the blessing of the harvest, although the annual gift of the gods to Egypt, was mediated by 
royalty. It may not be without reference to this scene that the adjoining picture on the left 
(north wall) shows Pahomneter and his wife adoring a female deity >, crowned with disk, 
tall feathers, and long horns. The end of a tail betrays the fact that she had a serpent's 
body, probably in the same form as in the granary scene. Behind her are two trees 
and a bouquet(?). I have not been able to decipher her name. 


The other contents of the tomb are, briefly: 


South thickness: the pair < adoring R&€. 

North thickness: the pair > going out. 

East wall, northern half. Upper scene as described above. Lower scene: the pair < in 
the funeral bark, accompanied by a ba-soul. P. disembarks < and adores Osiris and two 
goddesses. 

North wall. Upper scene as described. Lower scene: the pair <~ adore a large naos, the 
abode of sixty-two gods. 

* The large door has very confused outlines. It is probably quite regular, its cornice reaching up to the 


base-line above. 
* I could not see the heaps of grain quite as shown, and the feet of the figures facing one another on the 


right are a little doubtful.—N. de G. D. 
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West wall, north half. Upper scene: a figure of the owner is weighed against Truth by 
Thoth and Anubis. Horus — addresses Osiris. Lower scene: the pair > in a booth have 
offerings consecrated to them. P. > is puritied. The pair < receive food from the tree- 
goddess. 

West wall, south half. Upper scene: P. < greets the images of a king borne in a palanquin 
and a queen in a sedan chair. P. -> adores a shrine (of Sokar?). Lower scene: a priest con- 
secrates offerings to the pair —~. A similar rite in the opposite direction. 

South wall. Upper scene: the pair <- adore Ré-Harakhti, Anubis, Thoth, and three 
goddesses. 

East wall, south half. Upper scene: the pair < adore an object now lost. P. > adores 
about forty royal figures < standing in two rows. In the upper row are five queens, a 
prince, 2 commoner(?) in flowing gown, six princes, three princesses. In the lower row are 
one queen, three kings, seven queens, two princes, seven princesses. Princes and princesses 
have side-locks and the former carry hks-staffs. The kings and queens have cartouches, 
but in no case, perhaps, can they be read with certainty. The three last figures in each row 
are on the south wall. 

Lower scene (continued on the south wall). Funeral procession. Men — carry the chest 
(with jars of the viscera ?), and others carry the bier on their shoulders. Nevertheless two 
teams of cattle precede it, as if dragging. The teknu (a crouching bundle with head protrud- 
ing) is dragged by two men. Mourning women and men with caskets hung from yokes 
precede it. A priest consecrates offerings placed before two bearded mummies supported by 
aman <-. A tall pyramidal tomb with a stela before it. 

The ceiling has a broad central band along its length, occupied by vignettes of P. wor- 
shipping such deities as the heron, akeru, &c. On each side of this is a long text in columns, 
partly legible. 


Inner Room 


East wall, north side: the pair < are purified. 

North wall: the pair < offer to Osiris and a cow-headed goddess within a naos. 

South wall, and east wall, south side: the meal of the dead; guests > seated. 

The door-framing has the customary texts. The ceiling is roughly domed. On the coved 
space above the scenes P. worships various divinities. On the flattened dome are four panels 
of patterns. 

Niche. On the south and north walls the pair are seated at a meal which a priest is 
consecrating. 


The scenes are thus all commonplace, with the exception of the row of royalties (¢f. tombs 
7, 10, 299 and Jl) and the late appearance of the teknw (cf. Tombs 36, 41). 


* Four figures are missing in front of these, but two of them (kings) are preserved on a fallen fragment. 
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STELAHK IN THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 
By PAUL (C. SMITHER axp ALEC XN. DAKIN 


Tue five stelae which are the subject of this article have been in the possession of The 
Queen's College. Oxford, for nearly a hundred years, for it was in 1541 that they came to 
the College together with a large number of other objects. under the will of the Rev. Robert 
Mason. The title of the old inventory of this collection runs as follows: ‘Queen.s College 
Oxford. A List of the collection of . Egyptian Etruscan . Greek . Roman British and other 
Antiquities Form.d by the Late Rev' Robert Mason D..D.. From the collections of 
Messrs. Belzoni Salt . Burton . Millengen & Others. 1822. to . 1839.’ Our live stelae are 
listed as ‘Paintings on Stone 5°. As this appears to be the only record of them, it 
cannot be ascertained which of the early collectors brought them from Eevpt. But a com- 
panion to No. 1 is now in the British Museum, and two other stelae which were made for 
the same persons as our Nos. 2 and 3 are now in the Museum fur Volkerkunde, Stuttgart. 
All eight doubtless originally came from Abydos. 

We are greatly indebted to the Provost and Fellows of The Queen’s College for permission 
to publish these monuments. and to Prof. Gunn for suggesting this work and for a number 
of helpful criticisms. Stelae Nos. 1 and 2 are here dealt with by Smither. and Nos. 3, 4, 
and 5 by Dakin. 





No. 1 


Catalogue No. 1109.1 Round-topped stela of white limestone (Pl. xx, 1); height, 49 em. ; 
width, 80 em.; present thickness, 3-2 cm.? The figure of the man and the hieroglyphs are 
boldly incised, and although there is no attempt to render interior detail, the forms of the 
signs and their grouping are on the whole good. There are no traces of paint. It may be 
dated to the end of the Twelfth or to the Thirteenth Dynasty. The inscription is a copy of 
the well-known hymn to Osiris, edited by Selim Hassan in Hymnes religieur du Moyen 
Limpire, 5 ff.8 

The most interesting feature of the stela is its very close resemblance to another one 
now in the British Museum (Reg. No. 243).4 Both were made for the same man, a certain 
Khentekhtayemhét, and their dimensions appear to have been the same.> The following 
differences have. however. been noted. On the British Museum stone the wig and skirt of 
the man are modelled differently, there is no framing-line before him, and he occupies a 
rectangular space to the left of Il. 5-9, instead of Il. 4-9 as on our stela. The line-to-line 
arrangement of the text and the grouping of some of the signs also vary. But on the whole 


1 The numbers are those of the manuscript catalogue of The Queen’s College Egyptian antiquities 
recently compiled by Mr. and Mrs. Philippus Miller. 

2 Like Nos. 2 and 3, it has clearly been sawn down in modern times. 

3 Cf. also Sethe, Lesest., 64 (d). For a translation see Erman, Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (Eng. 
transIn. by Blackman), 145. 

4 Published in Hierogl. Texts BM, 1v, Pl. 31, and designated by the letter B in Selim Hassan’s compara- 
tive edition. 

3 The bottom of the British Museum stela is broken off, but originally it must have been of about the 
same height as the one at The Queen's College. 
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the two texts agree very closely, and even such abnormal writings as those of hprw in |. 10, 
and mrit in |. 11, are shared by both inscriptions. All the important deviations of the 
British Museum text, the original of which has been collated with the publication, will be 
pointed out below. But the most striking distinction between the two is in the workman- 
ship, and this perhaps supplies a clue to this unusual duplication. For the execution of the 
British Museum stela is altogether much coarser and cruder, and some individual signs are 
very badly formed. The two stones can hardly have been intended to stand opposite one 
another. as the figure of the man faces the same way in each case. Is it not possible that 
KKhentekhtayemhét, having had the British Museum stela made for him, was dissatisfied 
with its inferior appearance, and ordered the work to be done again by a better craftsman ? 
This seems to be perhaps the most likely explanation. 

Before proceeding to the translation, it may be worth while to give here some important 
corrections to the British Museum publication. L. 11, the second sign is } (slum) ; at the 
end read es ee IS. L. 18 begins \)o™. L. 14, “SX should stand in place of 
Soh Bye Le 15) in sca before ,#,, traces of }. L. 16, the upper part of {/$<A, and 
Ya after km? are clear. L. 16 was not, as indicated on the plate, the last line of the stela; 
when complete it probably contained the same amount of text as the one at The Queen’s 
College. 

Tue Inscription 

In the notes to the translation Q refers to the Queen's College stela No. 1, and the 

other letters are those used by Selim Hassan, op. cit., 5 (B= BM Reg. No. 248). 


(1) Hymn to Osiris. (2) Recitation. The room-attendant of the chamber of hnikt-offerings, 
Khent-(3 Jekhtayemhét, justified,” says: 
‘Hail to thee, O Osiris, Foremost of the Westerners, 
(4) On this happy day on which thou hast arisen! 
Lord of the Two Horns, (5) high of Atef-crown, 
Lord of fear, great of dignity, 
Who hast been given the Wereret-crown (6) within Heracleopolis, 
Fear of whom Ré« has inspired, 
(7) And reverence’ for whom Atiim has created, 
In* the hearts of men, (8) gods,® the blessed, and the dead ; 
Whose manifestation (62) has been placed in Mendes, 
And whose dignity (9) is in Heracleopolis, 
Whose divine image has been placed in Heliopolis, 
(10) Great of mode-of-existence® in Busiris, 
Lord of fear in Yatey,’ 
Greatly dreaded in (11) Rostaw, 


1 J have to thank the Keeper of the Department of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities for allowing me 


to examine the original. 2 B omits ‘justified’. 


3 B has Bt (as also C, K), while Q has ss! with A, E. F, J, L. This is therefore good evidence that 


ali 
Bia must sometimes be read sfsft, and ae always sfyt as is usually assumed. Elsewhere in this text 


alll 


(ll. 5. 8. 16. 17) Q, A, B. all of the Middle Kingdom, have Zz, or “>, where later texts have mostly 
al ae 


ieee BB . None of the versions has rae 54 ‘ 
+ This clause modifies both the verbs ‘inspired’ and ‘created’. > B omits ‘gods’ in error. 


6 Band Q agree in having this abnormal writing of hprw. 
7 Both B and Q appear to have tn but the parallels show that the signs should be <>, ‘ty is doubt- 


less a specific place-name and not a general term ~The Two Regions’. 
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STELAE IN THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD 1: 


Qe 
pte) 


Lord of great power in the Tjenenet,1 

Greatly beloved” upon earth, 

(12) Lord of good remembrance in the palace, 

Great of appearances in Abydos, 

Who hast been given justification® (13) before Géb and the entire Great Ennead, 
Veneration for whom was created in (14) the Hall which is in Her-wer, 

Whom the Great Powers dread, 

For whom (15) the Elders have risen from their mats,* 

Fear of whom Shu has inspired,* 

And reverence for whom (16) Tefénet has created :® 

To whom the Two Shrines, Southern and Northern, have come, bowing down 
Because of the greatness (17) of the fear of thee, and the magnitude of the reverence for thee. 
Such is Osiris, the Heir of Géb,* 

Sovereign of the Gods, 

(18) Power of heaven, 

Prince of the living, 

King of those who are <yonder),* 

Whom thousands glorify (19) in Khertaha, 

And at whom the sun-folk in Heliopolis rejoice.’ 


No. 2 


Catalogue No. 1111. Round-topped limestone stela (PI. xx, 2); height, 5 em.; width, 
29 cm.; present thickness, 2-5 cm.?° It is of a type common during the latter part of the 
Twelfth Dynasty and in the Second Intermediate Period. The hieroglyphs. figures of the 
men and women, and the offerings, etc., are all roughly incised. The workmanship is rather 
mediocre. 

The following traces of paint remain:—Reddish-brown: interior of © in the lunette, 
flesh of male figures, offerings. Green: ring of Q in lunette, the two offering-mats. Yellow: 
women’s flesh, slices of bread. some other offerings, censer. The bands of inscription were 
covered with a yellow wash. Traces of a dark paint, perhaps blue, are preserved in a few 
signs. 

Some of the more important persons mentioned on this stela are also recorded on another, 
which must have come from the same workshop and which is now in Stuttgart. It is No. 3 
in Spiegelberg-Poértner, dey. Grab- u. Denksteine aus siidd. Sammlungen, 1, Pl. 2. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


(a) Below the lunette,™ the four horizontal nes on the left read: (1) An offering which 
the king gives to Osiris, the Great God, the Lord of Abydos, and to Wepwawet, (2) Lord of the 


1 The shrine of Sokaris near Memphis. 

2 Both B and Q have \ as determinative of mrwt. It probably stands for © wt. which 1s sometimes 
used as a phonetic det. in mrut, e.g., Hammédmdt (ed. Couyat-Montet), No. 110. 1.8; No. 191, 1.7; Hierogl. 
Texts BM. 1, 55. 9. 10. 14; Louvre C 15, (x+)7. 

3 B has apparently =, but the signs are very badly made. 

4 Q has a very strange sign as det. of ’m?w ‘mats’. B has a lacuna at this point. All other texts 
have rightly +}. 

5 Lit. ‘given’, as in L 6. ® The remainder of B is lost. 

7 ‘Son of Nut’ (C); ‘Heir of Nuu’ (E. L); A omits this phrase. 

8 Emend n ntyw (im) with all other texts. 

9 Both Q and L end here. For the continuation of the hymn see Selim Hassan, op. cit., 61 #f. 

10 The back has been sawn off in modern times. 

11 The pair of eyes in the lunette is perhaps to be read pfr; see Blackman in JEA 21, 2, n. 3. 
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Sacred Land, that they may give funerary offerings of bread, beer, oxen, fowl,! and incense, 
(3) unguent, and every good and pure thing on which a god lives, to the spirit of (4) the superin- 
tendent of the great store-house, Ameny born of Bebi, justified. The right-hand inscription 
reads: (1) .dn offering which the king gives to Osiris, Foremost of the Westerners, the Lord of 
Abydos, (2) and to \in-Hornakht, that they may give funerary offerings of bread, beer, oxen, 
fowl, (8) alabaster (jars), linen, incense, unguent, and the sweet breath of life to the spirit (4) 
of the superintendent of the great store-house, Yembew, justified. 

(b) First Register. The seated man on the left is doubtless the Ameny mentioned in 
]. 4 of the inscription immediately above his head. The man standing and making offering 
to him is his son the superintendent of provistoning, Yembere, justified, born of Bebi.2 The man 
seated on the right will be the Yembew named in I. 4 of the inscription above him. 

(c) Second Register. Seated on the left is the overseer of coppersmiths, Ptahpewwah. 
Kneeling opposite to him in the same compartment is his wife, the lady of the house Sehenet, 
justified, possessor of honour. The kneeling woman facing right is the lady of the house Beb, 
Justified, possessor of honour. Facing her is the lady of the house Yewyet.? As her name occupies 
only one line, the sculptor has found room for the name of the master of the tem, Sonb, but 
there is no figure of him. 

(d) Third Register. On the extreme left is the kneeling figure of a man who is called the 
sf3,4 Senbefney, born of Senebsiemcar. Facing him is the attendant of the warehouse, Nhemi,5 born 
of Hebyet.6 Above the head of the woman who faces right is written the lady of the house Iyey,” 
justified, and before her the lady of the house Satyey. The one figure thus does duty for two 
persons.® Lastly, on the extreme right is the nurse® “Amet,!° justified. 

We have already remarked on the close resemblance of this stela to one now in Stuttgart ; 
not only the workmanship but also the lay-out of the inscriptions and figures is similar. 
A number of names are common to both, and they must clearly have belonged to the 
same family. There are some persons mentioned on the Queen's College stela who are 
not found on the Stuttgart stone, but as with one exception their relationships are not 
given they cannot be added to the genealogical tree constructed in Spiegelberg-Portner, 
op. cit., 2. The exception is that the husband of Sehenet™ is now known to be the overseer 
of coppersmiths Ptahpewwah (second register of our stela). 


No. 3 


Catalogue No. 1110. Round-topped limestone stela (PI. xxi, 3); height, 48-5 cm.; 
width, 29-5 em.; present thickness, 3-3 em. The execution of the scenes (in sunk relief) 


1 Written o? as also on the Stuttgart stela. The two top signs are to be read first, as o (a cake) 
determines all the food offerings. An Old-Kingdom example of this use is Leps., Dkm., 1, 101, a (two 
examples). Later occurrences are rare. The form c=, however, is not uncommonly used in the same 
way in the Middle Kingdom, e¢.g.. Newberry, Beni Hasan, 1, Pls. 24, 33. 

"2 ‘The words ‘born of Bebi’ are reversed and added between the seated figure of Ameny and the offering- 
table, but that they must refer to Yembew is clear from the Stuttgart stela. 3 Not known to Ranke. 

4 Such a title is otherwise unknown. Sf: might, therefore, really be an element in the man’s name, Le. 
Sfz-snb-f-n-i, but this has not been found elsewhere. The reading sftyw for sf? is also possible. 

5 The determinative is merely an abnormal form of ~-. 

Not known to Ranke. The name perhaps means ‘the festive one’, see W., um, 60 (12). 
Known to Ranke only as a man’s name. 
A similar arrangement was noticed above in the second register. 

9 The determinative of mn‘¢ should be vy. but the sign has additions borrowed from some form of ©, 
similarly in Davies, The Tomb of Antefoker, 27. 4 as det. of mndw (breasts). 10 <The Palestinian’. 

11 Wrongly read by Spiegelberg—Portner as Sént. 12 The back has been sawn off in modern times. 
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STELAE IN THE QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD (3-5) 
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and the incised inscriptions is of moderate quality. There has been overworking in two 
places: the column in front of the seated man on the left in the main register, and again 
in the bottom left-hand corner. The date is perhaps late in the Twelfth Dynasty. 

A good deal of paint is still preserved:—Dark brown: flesh of male figures, milk-jug. 
Lighter reddish-brown: seats, wigs of standing figure in main register and seated male 
figures below, flame on censer, and outlines of female figures and of the tables and objects 
on them.? Green: collars on all male and female figures, wigs of two seated figures In main 
register. Blue: traces in hieroglyphs here and there. A yellowish wash seems to have 
covered the wigs and flesh of the female figures and the general background. There are no 
traces of paint on the symbols in the lunette. 

The family shown on this stela was also responsible for setting up another, now at 
Stuttgart, which is No. 2 in Spiegelberg—Portner, eg. Grab- u. Denksteine aus siidd. Samm- 
lungen, 1, Pl. 1. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


(a) Two horizontal lines below the lunette and column at extreme left of first register: 
(1) in offeriny which the king gives to Osiris, Lord of Abydos, and Wepwawet, Lord of the 
Sacred Land (2) and Amiin. Lord of the Thrones of the Two Lands, that they may gire funerary 
offerings of bread and beer? oxen and fowl, on which a god lives to the spirit of the attendant* 
Reniso n b2 born of the lady of the house Tentetney.6 This last phrase is probably to be taken 
in connexion with ‘the attendant Reniso¢{n)b’ and not with the inscription giving the name 
and title of Redeyestankh. the seated man. because, as we gather from the Stuttgart stela 
that Nenen, who is called ‘his wife’ in register 2 here, was Reniso(n)b’s wife (she sits beside 
the nameless chief figure there), it is reasonable to assume that ‘his mother’, applied (also 
in register 2) to Tentetney, means ‘Reniso(n)b’s mother’. 

(b) Remainder of first register: the column to the right of the man seated on the left 
reads his father, the herald Redeyestankh,’ justified. This column has been inscribed over a 


1 J.e., traces of the original red draft line round these figures, etc.; on part of the loin-cloth of the left- 
hand main figure there seem to be red guiding lines (not followed by the stone-cutter) to represent creases. 

2 The sign for ‘beer’ is clearly a milk-jug. as also on the Stuttgart stela. 

3 Ht nbt nfrt wbt or the like would have been more usual, followed by rkt. 

4 Here and everywhere else on this stela the sign 3 stands on two feet like q. 

5 ‘My name is well’; the » of -snb might here have been omitted for lack of space, but the omission 
in this and similar names is frequent enough (cf. Lange-Schafer, Grab- u. Denksteine d. M. R., m1. 131) to 
suggest that it had a phonetic basis, and Prof. Gunn has pointed out that the middle consonant may have 
been / (as in the cognate Arabic salima) and therefore liable to disappear in Egyptian writings. Note that 
the Stuttgart stela also writes this man’s name Rn-sb where there is no lack of space. On this analogy ought 
we to read as S\n'b- the Sb- with which several M.-K. names begin, e.g. Ranke. 303. Nos. 11 (second form), 15, 
17,18? The opposite phenomenon, Sbé written Snbk (cf. Ranke, 314, 20. 21), is not so easily accounted for. 

8 Apparently for T's-néf-n-i, a name common in the M.K., but the writing with a seated man at the 
end is very strange (though perhaps explicable as due to confusion between the hieratic abbreviations for 
‘man’ and ‘woman’), while the writing without the first n (twice below) is even stranger; the Stuttgart 
writing omits the second n (7's-nit). 

7 This name, which I have read Rdi-s-<nk(w), is written eat! +e on the Stuttgart stone, a writing 
which could be interpreted in three ways. Ranke (301, 9) takes it as Sk-R«. but if the present writing 
with a_s can be trusted it rules out that view. A possible interpretation would be ‘She causes me to live’, 
but this could not apply to the example from Heidelberg quoted by Ranke (228. 16), which shows a final -w. 
and in view of the names Rdi-s and S:t-rdi-s (both in Ranke), I prefer to take the name as meaning * Rdi-s 
lives’, though I cannot explain the first element. 
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deletion, but there is now no legible trace of the earlier inscription. One might have ex- 
pected this figure to be Reniso{n)b, and possibly the sculptor first had it so named and then 
changed his plan; perhaps the final intention was to show on this stela only Reniso{n)b’s 
relations, as a counterpart to the Stuttgart one on which he himself apparently occupies the 
chief place. Perhaps a man who could afford it would set up two stelae when he went to 
Abydos, one for himself and one for his friends who could not go themselves ?4 

The inscription over the offerer: Making a king's offering? by his son Renisonb.8 

Horizontal lines over seated figure on right: The scribe of the nome, Neferyementet,* 
justified; his wife, the lady of the house, Sitshemsu.> The lady has to be content with a 
mention. 

(c) Second register. 

The three women, reading from left to right, are his wife, the lady of the house Senebem- 
yew ;® his wife, the lady of the house Nenen, born of Intef, justified ;’ his mother, the lady of 
the house Te n)tetney, justified. 

(d) Lowest register. 

(i) The upper left-hand section shows a man and a woman kneeling at a table; they are 
his son Sentatyebi,8 his daughter Te(n)tetney, and the name of his son Mentjuhotpe also 
appears. 

(ii) Below on the left, four vertical lines, the fourth being a ‘split column’; the upper 
portion of this space has been recut and traces of the earlier inscription are still visible. 
The later inscription is clearly legible on the photograph: the lady of the house Nehyet,® her 
daughter Yetessonb,” the lady of the house Teysonb," the attendant Helankhef.? The earlier 
inseription, as far as it can be deciphered, seems to read (<4): 


ZANE 
SRUZ 
CA 

U1 


1 Cf. the stelae of Ddw-Sbk, Hierogl. Texts BM, tv, 36 and 37. 

2 Probably for htp-di-nsw, A being accidentally omitted. 

3 As there is no sign of overworking here this inscription is probably not to be taken as meaning that 
the same Reniso{n)b, in whose favour the offering-formula above is inscribed, is here shown as offering 
to his father. Rather, as the other persons in the first two registers are seemingly labelled according to 
their relationship to that Reniso(n)b. we should take this as a son bearing his father’s name, differently 
spelt. For a further note on the relationships involved see p. 163. 

* “The West is good’; names formed with 7Ymntt seem to be rare, no doubt because of its associations 
with death (the name of Osiris is also comparatively rare as an element in proper names), but cf. Ymnt- 
wesr-t(i), Ranke, 32, 9. 5 ‘Daughter of the Attendant’, not in Ranke. 

& i Eee on the Stuttgart stela. These names would appear to be related to Snb-mi-iw, but all the 
forms are very difficult to interpret, especially as fem. names. 

7 Here mtt-hrw must belong to Nenen, and Intef will be her father, while the parentage on the Stuttgart 
stela, ms-n nbt pr An m3*t-hrw, shows her mother’s name. 

5 Probably to be read so (‘My heart has been smoothed’ = ‘I am content’ ?), rather than NCib(-7), 

® ‘She who has been prayed for’? Cf. the name % H- 10 ‘Her father is well’. 

4 Ranke suggests this name is for ‘Teti-is-well’, but might not ti be an abbreviation for ity. ‘sov ereign’, 
or Pees it-i “my father’? 

> Prof. Gunn has suggested that this name (Hn-tnh-f) should be taken as a form of the well-known 


H3-nh-f, concluding from tix, in ye a the 19th-Dyn. writing of the particle h?, that it was pro- 
nounced fi, and regarding hn as an early writing of hl. The meaning would then be °O that he may live!’. 
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(iii) The highly coloured central tigure is the scribe of the vizier! Sentatyebi, justified. 

(iv) The right-hand section consists of five columns; if we read them from right to left 
the third begins abruptly with a name that has no title. while the fourth ends with ‘lady 
of the house’ hanging in the air; so probably thev are to be read from left to right although 
the signs face right.2, We then have (1) his maternal half-brother the priest Senebyetef,? justified, 
(2) his maternal half-brother the attendant Khnemhotpe, the lady of the house (3) Memi. her son 
Meny,* her son Nenen, (4) the lady of the house Khememet,° the scribe of the nome Xhnemhotpe, 
justified, (5) the scribe of the nome SenaSyebi, the lady of the house Merisenbes.§ 


The relationships of the various people represented cannot be reconstructed with cer- 
tainty but it seems probable. as mentioned above, p. 161 and p. 162, n. 3, that the figures in 
the first two registers are defined by their relationship to the Reniso{n)b of the offering- 
formula. If that is so our family-tree will read (women indicated by *): 


Redeyestankh = Tentetney* Intef = Wenemi* (if 4! is to be read so) 
(a) Senebemyew* = Reniso{n)b I = (b) Nenen* 


Renisonb IT 

Which was the earlier of Reniso{n)b I's two wives is uncertain: on the Stuttgart stela 
Senebemyew is added as an afterthought at the bottom, but here she has the more honour- 
able position of the two, facing right. 

The only clue to the relationship of the people in the bottom register with the rest is 
the recurrence of the name Tentetney in the upper half of the left-hand portion. The main 
figure of the whole register seems to be the central Sentatyebi, so we are probably meant 
to relate the other figures to him. We then get: 

(man) = (woman) = (man) 


Sentatyebi Senebyetef Khnemhotpe 





Sentatyebi Mentjuhotpe Tentetney* 


If this Tentetney is the same person whom we have taken to be Reniso(n)b’s mother 
this tree must be combined with the one above. 


No. 4 
Catalogue No. 1113. Round-topped stela of white limestone (Pl. xxi, 4); height, 51 em. ; 
breadth, 31 cm.; thickness, 6 cm. Figures, ete., and hieroglyphs incised, execution 
moderate. 
A great deal of paint has been preserved :—Blue: framing-line round outside edge and 
all interior framing-lines, all hieroglyphs, outside lines of collar of Wepwawet. and outlines 
of his shrine. edges of collars on people, tables and cucumbers(?). Yellow: background of 


1 A very concise writing of fifty; this might seem a surprising title for a member of a humble family, 
but cf. Lange-Schafer, op. cit., 20426 h; again, he may be a distinguished distant relation brought in for 
effect (possibly Reniso{n)b’s maternal grandfather). 

2 Fora parallel cf. legends to subordinate figures on Louvre C 14 (photo. in Anc. Egypt, 1925, facing p. 33). 

3 ‘May his father be well’. + Ranke does not show this spelling; the meaning is uncertain. 

5 ‘She who is not known’. 8 ‘T desire that she may be well’. 
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upper band of inscription, chair, sugar-loaf cake, upper garment of male figure making 
offering, flesh of female figure. Brownish-red: central stripe of Wepwawet’s collar, bands 
1, 5, 9, and 18 (left to right) of cavetto cornice on shrine, square over top of door of shrine, 
upper part of sealed jars (central one rather lighter in colour), flesh of male figures, pointed 
loaf (?), joint of meat, traces round female figure. Black: margin of wig of seated man. 
Light red: wig of standing male figure. 

The seated figure carries a folded ‘handkerchief’ in his left hand, while the standing 
male figure holds what looks like a similar object hanging down to the ground. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


(a) Lunette: before Wepwawet on his shrine the words Wepwawet, Lord of the Sacred 
Land; behind him the symbol of Lower Egypt. 

(b) First three horizontal lines: (1) n offering which the king gives to Osiris, Foremost 
of the Westerners, the great god, Lord of Abydos, that he may give (2) funerary offerings of 
bread and beer,® oxen and foul, alabaster (jars) and clothing and everything good and pure on 
which a god lives (3) to the spirit of the steward who reckons corn, “Ankhreni,? justified, born of 
Teticankh.4 

(c) Lines facing left: if is his brother who has perpetuated his name on earth, the Tmy-ht 

. ® Senebsewemtai.® This line refers to the standing male figure, while the next gives 
the title and name of the woman: his nurse, Sithey.” 

(d) Lines below scene: 

(1) O ye who are living upon earth, (2) all scribes, all lector-priests (3) and every weeb-priest 
who shall read this stela, (4) as ye desire (5) that your local gods farour® you (6) so! say ye ‘An 
offering which the king gives to Osiris, Lord of (7) “Ankh-tawi,4 King of Eternity, for the spirit 
of the steward who reckons corn, (8) SAnkhrent, justified, born of the lady of the house 


1 Prof. Gunn points out the resemblance of this object to the one trailed along in the int-rd rite discussed 
in Davies—Gardiner, Amenemhét, 93 f. 

2 The sign is again more like a milk-pot. 

3 At first sight ‘may my name live’ seems more likely than ‘he whose name lives’, as Ranke translates 
it, though the name Cnht-rn does support the latter rendering. The det., resembling $h, would suggest a 
date late in the M.K. but it is probably a mere slip for xB; in I. 8 of the lower inscription the name is 
determined with i) (cf. the names in the lines following). 

+ ‘Teti lives’; Ranke gives only one example of this as a woman’s name. 

5 =U, a very obscure though fairly frequent title, most often written with [7/1 | as in 1. 10 
of the lower inscription here. The element imy-At, apparently originally ‘follower’, would suggest that 
the office was a humble one, and, apart from Cairo 270 (O.-K. statue) whose owner is also s7b and shd ww, 
I do not find any bearer of the title who is at all distinguished. Is there some connexion with *bird-houses’ ? 
The writing & °, Lange-Schafer, 20104 g, might suggest that a is to be read as srw, ‘sons’, but the 
extreme paucity of examples of the plural of s? is against this. W6., 1, 515 (4, 5), takes the title to be a 
lower grade of & ca. 

6 ‘He is well in my care’. 

7 ‘Daughter of Hey’; as Ranke suggests, possibly a hypocoristicon for ‘Daughter of Hathor’. 

5 A badly confused writing of ‘nhw. 

9 wm after hs probably for =. 


10 fi seems here to arise from a conflation of two possible constructions: (a) ks tn ntrw... . mi dd-tn 
. ’, may the gods favour you . . . according as ye say... ’, and (b) m mr-tn hs in ntrw....dd-tn..., 
‘as ye desire ...say ve... 


11 District in or near Memphis, see Gauthier, Dict. géog., 1, 149. 
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(9) Teticankh’. (Set up) by the action for him? of his brother (10) the “Imy-lt ... Senebseweméat, 
(11) son of the overseer of the Shenet,? Res,? justified. 


No. 5 

Catalogue No. 1112. Small stela of limestone, with flattened round top (Pl. xxi, 5); 
height, 25 em.; breadth, 21 cm.; thickness, 5-6 cm. The figures and symbols in low relief 
are well executed, but the cutting and disposition of hieroglyphs are rather careless. Paint 
still adhering:—Black: traces on wigs of women, seat and legs of chair, band on ground- 
level above inscription. Red: margin of stone, interior of 0, flesh of man. Lighter red, 
or brown: centre of eyes in lunette, flesh of women, leg of beef and cake(?) on table. 
Blue: eyebrows, lids and \.-markings of pair of eyes at top; hieroglyphs (only in legends 
beside figures represented) ; stem of lotus in man’s hand; leg of table. 

The man seated before the table of offerings is Nebumose ;* his mother Senisonb sits beside 
him while his wife Ahmose pours water on to the table and offers a slender conical cake. 

The two lines of inscription below read: -4n offering which the king gives to Osiris, Ruler 
of Eternity, that he may give funerary offerings of bread and beer, oxen and fowl, alabaster (jars) 
and clothing, incense and unguent and hnkt-offerings® (2) to the spirit of Nebimose. It is his 
wife Ahmose who has perpetuated his name. 

Ahmose and Senisonb as women’s names and Nebimose as a man’s name are all rare 
in the M.K., but frequent in the N.Kk. In view of these names and on general grounds of 
style the date is probably the end of the Seventeenth Dynasty or (more likely) the early 
Eighteenth.® 


1 Literally, ‘(it) being his brother acts for him’, the ‘it’ in this case referring apparently to the whole 
act of setting up the stela, rather than merely to the htp-di-nsw, as often. For the construction, see Gard., 
gn. Gr., §§ 162, 11; 454, 4. 

2 This title, taken as ‘Overseer of a Hundred’ by W2., rv, 498, 1, is in later times connected with temple 
administration, becoming Gk. Aecdus and perhaps Cop. Aauyane. 

3 ‘Awake (?)’, most easily explained as an abbreviation of a name such as Rn-f-rs, Bbi-rs or ©-rs(w) ; 
but names like Rs-nfr and Rs-snb imply rather that Rs was the name of a god or of an important person— 
though in the latter case the origin of the name might still have been that suggested. The fact that while 
the parentage of ‘Ankhreni is indicated by his mother’s name only, that of ‘his brother’ Senebsewem‘ai 
is given by his father’s name only, perhaps indicates that ‘Ankhreni and Senebsewemtai were but half- 
brothers. 

4 ‘My lord is born’; the repeated s makes this translation certain. 


5 Written a but doubtless for oar hnkut. 


6 A further argument for this dating is based on the writing of the hktp-di-nsw formula, for which see 
Smither’s discussion in this volume, pp. 3+ ff. 
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A NEW USE OF THE PREPOSITION 771 
By PAUL C. SMITHER 


It is with some trepidation that I venture to add to the already formidable number of uses 
of the preposition m in Old and Middle Egyptian. But the evidence quoted below does, 
I think, show conclusively that this preposition was sometimes used with the meaning 
‘together with’. Neither Gardiner’s Egyptian Grammar nor Erman’s Agyptische Gram- 
mutik recognizes this use. Erman has, however, already divined its existence in Late Egyp- 
tian, although the examples quoted in his Neudgyptische Grammatik (p. 296) are not very 
convincing. It is hoped, therefore, that this article may serve a useful purpose by establish- 
ing with certainty this meaning for the preposition m at all stages of the Egyptian language. 
The examples here given are naturally not intended to be exhaustive. 


Oup Eeyprran 

Q) OR A NS 4arsting OW |lZeee. ‘LI came down together with 300 asses 
laden with incense.’ Urk., 1, 126, 17. 

(2) ‘The sole cpmnpanion and overseer of the refreshment departments Kheweni was 
sent VLelfe Wi s—— AT SAI lsh bs ice. 6 , to ee me together with 
ships laden with date-wine, msik- loaves,! bread, and beer.’ Up. cit., 127, 13-15. 

(8) SASS Alesse tf, ete. ‘I came up to this desert together with 


a rms LL to 
(or, accompanied by) 1,600 men with my brother the companion’, ete. Anthes, Felsen- 


inschriften von Hatnub, No. 6, 6. Cf. (sume JA—GRe ..... fr L888, op. cit., 
No. 9, 7-8. Note the parallelism with hn which occurs again in exx. (6) and (7). 


Mipp.Le Eeyprian 

TAY ea) {]{. ‘I came out together with an army of 8,000 men.’ Couyat 
and Montet, Inscriptions du Ouddi Hammdmdt, No. 114, 12. Cf. ‘My Majesty caused 
the hereditary prince, etc., Amenemhét ie: go up ( ey (oe ef with an army of 
10,000 men’, op. cit., No. 192, 12, and 9.7), ~~ i £2 nf y& ‘number of the army which 
came up with me’, op. cit., No. 87, 2. 

SJ Poy | sons \seoil P's m= lit. ‘I have reached to-day with you 
nourishing you’. Hekanakhte Letter No. 2, 5.2 The translation is clinched by a L.-E. 
version of this idiom, ' ed 2¥ mes () 4y S| 3s, e- ‘I have reached to-day with (irm) 
them’, P. Gardiner IP, 

(6) My. ee (== pee jo eth! dy Be WAS Bors by 
we fe YS. ST sailed up-stream with the hereditary prince, ete., Ameny; I sailed up- 
stream together with (or, accompanied by) 400 troopers consisting of every picked man 
of my army.’ Beni Hasan, 1, Pl. 8, 12-18. Here again there is parallelism between hn¢ 
and m, as also in the next example. 

(7) ‘Then I sailed up-stream in order to convey the ingots to the port of Coptos with 
(hn‘) the hereditary prince, overseer of the city and Vizier Senwosret, hnty-n-i m hsb 600 m 





1 Not in Wb. It occurs also in the Ramesseum Ouomasticon (I. 221), to be published by Dr. Gardiner, ina 


list of different kinds of bread, between ksbty and Saxt. * Tam indebted to Prof. Gunn for this example. 
* The ‘Adoption Papyrus’, to be published by Dr. Gardiner in JEA 26. 
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kn nb n Mshd I sailed up-stream together with (or, accompanied by) 600 troopers consist- 
ing of every stalwart man of the Oryx nome.’ Op. cit.. ll. 14-15. 

) 6-8 & we B yok! AI] SHS. ‘Then I sailed down-stream in the escort 
together with (or, accompanied by) six (men) of the Residence.’ Stela of Sebekhkhew, 17; 
sim. op. cit., 13. Gardiner suggests! ‘with five others (lit. as 6, i.e. 6th)’ as a translation of 
m 6 n Hnw, giving the cardinal number an ordinal meaning. But such a practice is as 
a rule confined to dates and fractions and would be quite exceptional here. For a dis- 
cussion of the passage in Abbott which has been urged in support of the translation ‘as 6th’, 
see ex. (10) below. 


Late Eeyerran 


(9) ‘So His Majesty sent many soldiers and also charivtry to bring her back, | 9 7s ©s 
4 LAN ne , and together with them was a woman into w ene hand had been given every kind 
of fair adornment for a woman.’ Two Brothers, 11. 10-12, 

(10) ‘Peikhal .... the man who had been found mee and arrested near the tombs 
Jew Witi.®, wm BIE) together with 3 men of the temple and who had been ex- 
amined by the overseer of the city and Vizier Nebmarétnakhte in Year 14.° Abbott, 4. 13-16. 
Peet? translates m 3 rmt as ‘with two other men’, following Gardiner’s interpretation of the 
passages in Sebekkhew.? I do not think that Peet's rendering is proved by the fact that in 
Year 16 Peikhal and two other coppersmiths* were produced in court to refute the charges 
made by Pesiiir. There is no compelling reason to connect these two coppersmiths with the 
‘men of the temple’ who were arrested with Peikhal two years previously. Even if they 
were the same persons, two years is a sufficiently long time to account for the absence of a 
third man. 


(11) ‘We have come after the blasted (?) ships “~2S¥e fRettANwe Sh a dlS 
We @-, which you are dispatching to Egypt together with our opponents.’ 


Wenamin, 2, 72. 
For late texts it will be sufficient to quote an example from the Stela of Piankhi. 
(12) ‘The King of Heracleopolis Peftewtawybaste came with (hr) tribute to the Great 


Sov l= t,—]*> {cs (consisting of) gold, silver, and every rare stone 
together with the best horses of the stable. Piankhi, 70-1. 

To sum up, the above evidence shows that, besides its other uses, the preposition m could 
also be used with the meaning ‘together with’. In this respect one may compare the 
Hebrew preposition 2, the primary meaning of which is ‘in’, but which was also used to 
mean ‘with’, of accompaniment.® It is difficult to discern any real ditference of meaning 
between this use of m and the preposition hu‘, but, where these two are in parallelism, as 
in exx. (3), (6). and (7), it seems suitable to translate hn¢ by ‘with and m by accompanied by’, 
for the noun following the latter appears to designate persons of lesser importance than the 
speaker.® 


Postscript. After this article was in proof Prof. Gunn drew my attention to some 
interesting remarks by M. Drioton in Notes sur le eryptogramme de Montowemhét, Ann. Inst. 


1 Egn. Gr., § 264. > The Great Tomb Robberies of the XXth Dynasty, Text, 39. 

3 See above under ex. (8). 

4 Abbott, 7, 6 ff. We have no details as to how these other coppersmiths were implicated. 

5 Cf. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. and Engl. Lex., sub v., 11. 1. a, for many exx. 

8 In most of the exx. quoted the noun following m is in the plural, but this is doubtless mere chance. 
Ws in ex. 4 is grammatically singular. 
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phil. hist. or. 3, 133 ff., in which the author suggests that m may sometimes have the mean- 
ing ‘with’, and points out the similar use of the Hebrew preposition 2. Of his examples, 
however, there is only one which appears to have the meaning ‘together with’, namelv 
Lyme ET ER 2 | rsek Tl] B=) Am ‘She (the goddess) crosses the lake with thee, 
she traverses the canal (?) with thee’, Pyr., § 1870, c. M. Drioton’s remaining examples in 
which m is used in the sense of ‘having’ are dealt with by Prof. Gunn in his note below. 


Nore 


Mr. Smither’s interesting article prompts me to append a few lines on a related but somewhat 
different meaning of m which, although for the most part recognized by translators, has also not 
yet found its way into the grammars: ‘with’ in the sense of ‘having’. The following are examples: 

1. With parts of the body. 

(a) hr ‘face’: msut m hrw ptt ‘walking-sticks with faces of people’ (i.e. having human faces or 
heads), Urk., 1v, 666, 15; bik m hr n ptt ‘a falcon with human face’, Piehl, Inserr. hiérogl., m1, 115, 
6; sth m hr n pt ‘a mummy with human face’, Mariette, Dendérah, tv, Pls. 35-9, Il. 113, 133; 
sth m hr nrmt, same meaning, ibid. I]. 17, 42 (m hr m pe, |. 32); tut n Fs-<m hr nb? an image of the 
god-with-lifted-arm with the face of a ba’, Lepsius, Totenbuch, Spell 163, 14; tut n Fs-cm hr n Nt 
“an image ... with the face of Neith’. ibid., 1. 15: iu-sn hr ifd m ghgby[t r] Mkti m hrw n (sic) snd 
“they (the enemy) fled pell-mell [to] Megiddo with fearful faces’ (lit. with faces of fear), Urk., 1v, 
658, 1-2. 

(b) ib ‘heart’: iw-sn n-s m ib snd ‘they come to her (Hatshepsut) with fearful heart’, Urk., 1v, 
341, 16; ir-n-i nn m ib mrr ‘T have done this with loving heart’, op. cit., 363, 2, and many other 
exx. of Mid.-Egn. m ib mrr, Late-Egn. m ib mrw, Wb., Belegstellen to 11, 101 (7). 

(c) mk Si iu-$ m hsfwk ....m nsbut-s nfrit ‘behold, she shall come to meet thee .. . with her 
beautiful locks’, Pyr., § 282, b.” 

§ 194 of Gard., Egn. Gr., discusses idiomatic phrases used as nouns, and concludes: * Non-verbal 
expressions of a similar character are also to be found. Exx. 3nyt m tp-hr-msst [Sin., R 10, restored] 
the courtiers were head-on-lap, 7.e. in mourning. s nb m hr-m-hrw [Leb., 119] every man is face- 
downcast, i.e. abashed. In both these examples the subject is followed by the m of equivalence.’ 
But although parallels can be quoted for the identification of a person with a posture, e.g. ‘he is 
upside-down’, ‘they are arm-in-arm’, such identification is somewhat unnatural, and there seems 
to be no reason why these passages should not be brought into line with the examples given above, 
and rendered ‘the courtiers were with head on lap’, “every man is with face* downcast’; so also 
with the further example cited by Gardiner in a note: ms¢f mi ksw m sdw r hewt ‘his (the enemy's) 
army being like bulls with tails to faces’, Siut, Tomb 3, 24.4 

2. M. Drioton, in the article mentioned in Mr. Smither’s postscript, gives examples of ‘une 
formule cryptographique consistant 4 placer un ou plusieurs objets entre les mains d'un personnage, 
pour signifier Un tel avec (m) telle chose”’, e.g. R& holding {| in one hand and J in the other, 
reading Re m s sw ‘Re with s and sw’? = Rcms-sw ‘Ramesses’; a man holding |, reading s m sw 


1 The author, interpreting the cryptogram which is the subject of his article—a seated figure of Month 
holding a sail Tas Mntw m ht:w (‘Month witha sail’) = Jntw-m-hit *Mentemhét’, sees the yreat difficulty 
of equating htew, Cop. owt, with het, on, which the contemporary cuneiform writing Mantimehé shows to 
have been already pronounced #é here, and appears to have overlooked Spiegelberg’s note in ZAS 65, 131, 
where the cryptogram 1s interpreted (more satisfactorily, I think) as Mntw-mhyt ‘Month, the north wind’, 
postulating for mhyt a vocalization *¢mhé, *sxou, since strikingly confirmed by Sub-Akhmimic ax0H ‘breath’ 
(see p. 113 above). 

2 Quoted by M. Drioton (see below). 

3 Erman, Lebensmude, p. 63. n. 1: ‘Jedermann ist mit einer Gesicht versehen’, with what I think is a 
somewhat misleading reference to his Grammatik, lst edn., § 307, 3. Erman’s other example, shu m r-sn 
‘pr, Pyr., § 930, is shown by § 930, c, to be invalid, ‘pr referring not to r ‘mouth’ but to 2h. 

+ The fleeing enemies are compared to stampeding cattle jostling closely against one another. 
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‘a man with sw’ = smsw ‘eldest’, and the sign c= interpreted as i m n, ‘i (value of —= in group- 
writing) with »’= Zmn ‘Amin’. He discusses, pp. 135-6, the meaning ‘avec (= en possession de, 
en “portement”’ de)’ of m, and adduces several passages from the Pyramid Texts, of which § 282, b-c, 
quoted above, is perhaps the most relevant, for some others (§§ 731, a-b, 799, c, 1215, a) may have 
meant to the Egyptians ‘in’. A late example of M. Drioton’s is in-f n-k H¢py smty m ht-f nb ‘He 
(the king) brings thee (Montu-Ré) the Upper-Egyptian Ha‘py with (= having) all his (Ha‘py’s) 
goods’, Drioton, Médamoud, Les Inscriptions, 11 (Flles. Inst. fr., rv, 2& partie), p. 18, No. 315, 3. 
As Mr. Smither points out to me, the inscriptions Nos. 314, 316, zbid., pp. 18, 19, have Ar ‘carrying’ 
in similar contexts. 

A further example under this heading, which I owe to Mr. Smither, is mskz m thnw sdr hr-f 
‘a hide with a teknu lying beneath it’, Virey, Tombeau de Rekhmara, Pl. 26, collated with Mr. N. de G. 
Davies’ unpublished copy. 

It may be that some of the examples under § 2 should be taken rather as meaning ‘together 
with’, and therefore belong more properly to Mr. Smither’s article, but this is certainly not the case 
with the examples of § 1. The preposition m clearly has the meanings (1) ‘together with’, ‘accompa- 
nied by’, (2) ‘having’.—BatTTiscoMBE GUNN. 
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THREE POINTS IN COPTIC LEXICOGRAPHY 
By C. R. C. ALLBERRY 


Tue only serious shortcoming (if it can be called such) of Dr. Crum’s Coptic Dictionary lies 
in the Sub-akhmimiec material—not in his treatment of it, but because of his limited access 
toit. That dialect, apart from a few pages in Zoega’s Catalogus, is confined to three sources, 
all of them far from complete, all of them far from tainted, yet differing quite considerably 
among themselves, each of them exhibiting a patois that is to be located, I suspect, on the 
periphery rather than at the centre of the Dialektgebiet: the deta Pauli, edited early in this 
century by Professor Schmidt, Sir Herbert Thompson’s St. John, and the Manichaean corpus. 
The last of these is yielding, as the faded pages are gradually read, a great number of new 
and puzzling words, only a few of which could be included in the Dictionary. The following 
considerations are all prompted by this last, so far as it has been made available by the 
spasmodic publications of the last five years, namely (1) Manichdische Handschriften der 
Sammlung A. Chester Beatty, Bd. I: Homilien; (2) Manichdische Handschriften der Staat- 
lichen Museen Berlin, Bd. I: Nephalaia; (3) Manichaean \Januscripts in the Chester Beatty 
Collection, Vol. II, Pt. II: 4 Manichaean Psalm-book, all of them published at Stuttgart, and 
here quoted respectively as Homilies, Kephalaia, and Psalm-book. 


I. ‘ensa’ ‘anent’. 


This has occurred ten times in the Nephalaia (and, so far as I know, there alone): 80 33, 
88 8, T7 26, 121 33, 127 27, 1383 21, 144 22, 161 23,173 27, 182 2. In the first three instances 
it is printed ena and translated ‘was... anbetrifft’ (e.g. 38 8 exsa mrtoy axareine ‘was diese 
fiinf Zeichen anbetrifft’); but at 121 33 the manuscript has [e]n: mtacg anrpoococ rendered 
‘siehe aber das Rad’, and the note is appended ‘ Das z.B. 30, 33 ; 38,8: 76[ sic], 26 begegnende 
exsa ist durch mtaq in die beiden Bestandteile exs und a zerlegt worden, vgl. ext xe a- 173, 27’. 
At 178, 27 the words exs xe ansaeiitenaye [tT]Hpoy HZwaron are translated ‘siehe aber alle 
diese zwolf 58:a’; while in the five remaining examples (though it was half-right to print 
exia and translate ‘was... anbetrifft’ and half-right to print ens a- and translate ‘siehe’) enta 
is printed in the text and ‘siehe’ is printed in the translation, which is wholly wrong. The 
expression is literally ‘as thou comest to.. .’. 7.e. the 2nd pers. sing. of the circumstantial! 
of the verb es (in its form 17) followed by the Sub-akhmimic a- ‘to’. This quasi-impersonal 
use of the 2nd pers. sing. may be seen also in the word ssewak ‘perhaps’. from the sdm-f 
form sxeaye (Crum, Dict., 201, b, Erman, ZAS 32 (189+), 128 ff. To the instances of areusez 
given by Erman and Crum may be added the following from the Manichaean books: asituyen 
Homilies, 22 2 and Psalm-book, 17 13; ssttuyey Psalm-book, 135 27; sxituyen Psalm-book, 157 235 
stiey (of. Crum, op. cit., xxiv, a, 1. 3] Kephalaia, 19 26, Psalm-book, 86 3 and 210 27). 


II. asx oyatuy ‘have access to’. 
When in 1935 I began to transcribe the Psalm-book I came across the following line: 
[ThEYOCH att Rrarapsa ecassoyatujanennae naxaic. It happens that this is the first line on one 


} Circumstantial rather than 2nd present—see Edgerton in JAOS 53, 261, n.16. At 144 22 the manu- 
script has emeran en[s aJaaaae. * Cf. Kephalaia, 117 2, 134 29, 188 22, and (I suspect) 1191. 
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of the pages (p. 9) of which transcripts and translations were made in 1931 by Dr. Polotsky, 
who divided «1 oyatuy anenstae but gave no translation. The problem is whether the 
expression found here and elsewhere in the Manichaean books but apparently in no other 
Coptic text is x1 oyat wa or x1 oyatay a. Dr. Crum differed from Polotsky: in the 
Dict., p. 472, b, under the word oyo(e)s, the following appears: “x1 oy(as) A®, take way, go: Mani 1 
ecax. ujanennae’; suspecting that Crum was wrong and Polotsky right, I wrote the note 
‘st oyal uja- (cf. Crum Dict. 472 b): [am not convinced that the words are to be so divided; 
perhaps 1 oyatuy anenmae, AaquBdverv Karpov eis TO Ededs cov’. The problem was solved 
in 1936 on the appearance of the third fascicle of the Nephalaia: at 107 4 the manuscript 
has [e]asr oyatuy Kata oyeyRaipra aycelie iicabe, which is translated ‘er geht zur rechten 
Zeit zu einem kluigen Arzt’ (the note “x1 oyatuy, lies x1 oyat; uy ist wahrscheinlich Rest von 
wa “zu? should be disregarded). In the Psalm-book, 95 28 they have printed aia oyai 
watiroAsc, translated ‘I made my way to the city’. Subsequently Dr. Crum preferred 
Polotsky’s suggestion that the nght division 1s <1 oyatuy a-: see Dict., xxi, a (Additions 
and Corrections). 

But is x1 oyat uya- a possible Coptic expression? I doubt it. oyo(e)s (Dect.. 472, a) means 
rush, course, swift movement: thus Senoyoyor means with a rush, violently. From this noun 
there are two formations, it seems, with the verb +: () 4oy. go about seeking, seek; 
(ii) 4noy., Bnoy.,nenoy. &c., ke. go forward. To the instances of these two verbs given by 
Dr. Crum the following may be added from the Manichaean books: 


(i) yoyoes 

1. Nephalaia, 76 31, afyoyas caneyxprara, translated ‘um hinter seem Vermogen her- 
zulaufen’, where ‘um sein Vermogen zu suchen’ would be better ; 

2. Nephalaia, 139 9, uctoyat ne. . oy wWa..--- gq, translated ‘und nahert sich’ which is 
surely wrong ; 

8. Kephalaia, 139 22, wcyoyai Tcesmoyust fickwre camicexe, translated ‘macht sich auf 
und forscht und sucht nach diesem Wort’ where the translation ‘sucht und forscht und 
wendet sich nach diesem Wort’ would be more suitable; 

4. Psalm-book, 146 38, yoyat ethut[e], ‘seeks thee’ ; 

5. Psalm-book, 172 14.19, nete nequjwe yoyat ethuty, “for which its shepherd searches’ ; 

6. Psalm-book, 181 33, yoyat erhute, ‘searches for thee’. 

(ii) Yroy., Mnoy., nenoy. Kec. 

1. Psalm-book, 151 18, sxaq} meytioyas aniige eccoog, ‘it makes not its way to a shrine 
that is polluted’ ; 

2. Psalm-book, 152 4, wsat tine ya} nyHoyal aoput amaice, ‘the ship of Jesus will make 
its way up to the height’. 

These instances should suffice to show that in the Sub-akhmimie as in other dialects 
eyo(e)s compounds with +, not with «ss, in the sense ‘make one’s way to’. To return to 
sss oyaiay, I am indebted to Dr. Alexander Bohlig for permission to use the proof-sheets of 
the vet unpublished fifth fascicle of the Avephalia, in which further instances of this un- 
certain verb are found: 203 17, epe 4TA}Ae chive mass oyatuy aneyepry, ‘diese zwei 
Tropfen zu einander gelangen’, and 203 27, eve ways [oylaiy arobute, ‘das in die Schale 
gelangt’. Why in these two examples does the editor divide ss oyatuy a- and translate ‘gelan- 
gen’? Because on |. 2 of the same page the manuscript has HesroyatwacaytA+Aemuay. 
Just so: x1 oyaiuy a- is literally oceasionem capere alicui, as in the instance quoted above, 
Kephalaia, 107 4, the expression Kata oyeynKaspra (‘er geht cur rechten Zeit zu einem klugen 
Arzt’) might suggest. It is paralleled by the compound of oyoeny with sie: Crum, Dict., 
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500, a quotes Philippians, iv, 10 sxnevii¢asnoyoesuy = Hxaipetofe. Another passage in the 
Kephalaia supports this: 241 23, oyit ofican an ewape mapxewm eTHm [amajay eTusoon 
oltTKAOOAE GH oyatus Ticegauoy [ayHAOOA]e Maray Hcenwr root? ‘manchmal finden die 
Archonten, die zu dem in der Wolke befindlichen Wasser gehéren, Gelegenheit und dringen 
sich [in eine] Wasser-[ Wolke] hinein und entfliehen aus ihr’. Here om oyatuy tceoawyoy 
can hardly render other Greek than d@dvovor cuveydpevor: and in fact dbavew, in the sense 
hingelangen, zu etwas gelangen, etwas erreichen (e.g. Romans, ix, 31, Philippians, ii, 16, 
quoted by Preuschen-Bauer, Griechisch-Deutsches Worterb. zu d. Schriften d. Neuen Test., 
Giessen, 1928, s.r. d@avw) would suit the instances of x1 oyatuy quoted above. 


III. noyoyg ‘to turn’. 

Prof. Walter Till has shown (ZAS 78 (1987), 186 £.) that Crum has not distinguished the 
two separate verbs noyoye naye- nayoz nayet and noyge steo- naoz Hot (Dict., 241,b). The 
form noyoye postulated by Till, as well as further examples of the various states of this verb, 
occurs in the Manichaean books. 

1. noyoye: Psalm-book, 168 7, 178 14, fito ne nuyaph HoonAon fite nwyapit fica Aausipe 
(var, xaistAao) neTaqnoyoyo amagoy sumroype etagitesce: ‘thou art the first weapon of 
the first Warrior who turned back (see Errata ad. loc.) the foe that arose’. 

2, uayo-: Psalm-book, 29 26, mayo nenoo: ‘turn thy face’. 

3. nayoz Homilies, 10 14, 14 26, 28.1, 44.12, 75 14; Psalm-book, 7 2, 18 28, 55 24, 87 27, 
97 32, 205 9, 207 16, 211 5, 214 20, 218 6. 

4. nuayot Psalm-book, 219 9, opey mayo em atocwpa: ‘their faces are not turned to the 
land.’ 
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A COPTIC LOVE-CHARM 
By PAUL C. SMITHER 


Tue vellum leaf here published was obtained by the late Professor Griffith from an Egvptian 
avocat named Fanous, and is now in the Grifith Institute at the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.! 
Its measurements are 10-5 em. wide and 8 em. high; it is slightly stained and wormed. 

The text is an incantation by Papap6l6*(?) the son of Noah to compel the presence and 
love of another man, P-hello® the son of Maure. The creases in the manuscript show that it 
was folded up into a small, neat packet 2-5 em. 1-3 em., in order, perhaps, to insert it in 
some crack near the doorway of the person whom it was desired to enchant,? for the text 
says (1. 6) ‘even as I take thee and place thee at the door and pathway of P-hello’. The 
charm is interesting in having been made for a specific individual? and not, like the majority 
of extant Coptic magical texts, forming part of a magician’s library.® 

The language is Sa‘idic, but the orthography is of a particularly barbarous kind, the 
scribe regularly making one letter do duty for two. A striking example is Nenacy for 
WwenKaAa Which occurs several times in Il. 9 ff. Such omissions and errors are too numerous 
to comment on individually. The manuscript may perhaps be dated to the sixth century. 


f cedXvatarhabadl. jrapawmeicyel.jiutac 
RWERIE (space) ONGTOLk MIAW caqawe poye 


poye - poye - poye - poye - poye - poye - poye 


Ht HE Gag OC €+4--+--+ 


f£¥ YTAPHO seon HERTORe eeMeRPHAaAKTH 
PION LUTTOMOC ETHUJOOM grmcoy sxeiteR 


ou 


pall xe Woe MUaiyer aeon Tayagn orpimtpo 
A2HTEgIHacowe eetplo mye Meeaype ener 
SQITEQOHT MEYMOYC’ EREpaorc eEMecycwasa 
THPY eage Menaqy Mage ecjoreoc MeRaAacy 

10 Woseoe EMROTH NERA NKOTK eEcpeusrite 
Hews asiefeee etave atrenolse enodsc 


 T wish to thank the Committee of Management of the Institute for permission to publish this charm. 

* Probably *He of the Apollo’ ; cf. zawxoour (Preisigke, Vamenbuch, 278), razootpis (op. cit., 416). *Apollo’, 
like other names of the principal Greek divinities, regularly takes the definite article, cf e.g. T. Mina, 
Martyre @ Apa Epima, 1,1. 13; Budge, St. George of Cappadocia. 1. 1. 22; 4, 1. 1. 

3 ‘The old man’, ‘monk’. ef. Heuser, Personennamen d. Kopten, 28; Crum, Cop. Dict., 669, b. 

+ For such a practice cf. JEA 20, 197, n. 23, and p. 199. 

5 The embarrassing identity of the sex of charmer and charmed probably renders this spell unique in 
Coptic magical literature. 

6 For the methods of a modern Coptic magician see W. S. Blackman, The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, 192 ff. 

* Looks more like axoyc. The correct reading is due to Mr.C. R. C. Allberry, who kindly read over my 
article with the original, while on a visit to Oxford. 

Aa 
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extiecwuje EcWUJe exineXupe eXwpe 
WANTYY EpaT NoHMoTaAce gatlecHT May 
EPHTe AMOK Tananoadw mye nowH epeto 
15 OTT] SkHO NARAOWH Miee Warton ehor 
HEMLACT MTACYWU NOHT eeteT een MTA 


MEYXAH ONoyuy enanoyey setoyebrAra WaT 
OA ehoA ETE ETS TAXH TAXH apimagory 


TRANSLATION 


.. by the powers of Jad, Sabaoth and Rous.? Rous, Rous, Rous, Rous, Rous, Rous, Rous! 
(Here some magical signs.) 

I conjure thee by thy powers and thy charms (¢vAaxryprov) (5) and the places (rd70s) over which 
thou art and (by) thy names,* that even as I take thee and place thee at the door and® the pathway 
of P-hello the son of Maure, thou shalt take his heart (and) his mind (vods), and thou shalt master 
his whole body (c@pa). When he stands, thou shalt not allow him® to stand: when he sits down, 
thou shalt not allow him (10) to sit down; when he sleeps, thou shalt not allow him to sleep; but 
let him seek after me from village to village, from city (7éAs) to city, from field to field, from country 
(ywpa) to country, until he comes to me, and becomes subject (svordocew) under my feet—I, 
Pa(?)papélo the son of Noah—his hand (15) being full of every good thing (d¢yaév), until I have ful- 
filled with him my heart’s desire and the longing (airnua) of my soul’ (Yvy7), with a good will (?)° 
and an indissoluble® love (diA‘a). Now (75),'° now! Quickly (rayv), quickly! Do my work!" 


+ perhaps also possible. 

Tam unable to make any sense out of the first line and a half. ‘Tatal’, * Babal’ look like magical names. 
This deity has not been previously recognized, but may he not form part of the personal names zerepoous 
and zezepous given by Preisigke ? 

+ For these opening phrases cf. e.g. JEA 20, 196, 1. 8. 

* The text appears to have axH, but asst must be meant. 

§ Read Tmennaac. 

* For the writing mpyocn see Crum, Cop. Dict., 517, 6. 

8 Reading on(oy)oy<wyug. 

9 Read aThwA ehor. 

20 48 must, of course, be the correct derivation, and is regular in this context (737 dn Taxd Taxv) in 
Greek magical texts, but the Copts spelt the word in every conceivable way, see e.g. Stegemann in ZAS 
70, 125. A curious example in which two different spellings are used, as if different words were intended, 
is Kropp, Ausgewdhilte Koptische Zaubertexte, H, 50, evs ETS TANCK TAXCH HAH HAH. 

* Read apmagw hb (I owe this interpretation to Mr. Allberry). For the spelling cf. aTyoA in the same 
line; and for the phrase cf. Kropp, op. cit., 1, pp. 78, 1. 20 of text; 70, 1. 13. 


1 
a 
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NEW ARAMAEO-JEWISH NAMES IN EGYPT 
By G. R. DRIVER 


Mr. N. Armé-Grrox’s Adrersaria Semitica in Bull. Inst. fr. 38, 1 ff.. contains some interest- 
ing additions to his Teztes araméens d'Egypte, published in 1931; in these new texts are 
certain names which the editor despairs of reading and of which I here put forward what 
seem to me possible readings and interpretations. 

On p. 48, in No. 120, ll. 7-9, the editor publishes an Aramaic ostracon found in the season 
1936-7 by the Franco-Polish Expedition at KOm Edfu. He prints three lines of the text— 
a list of names—as in the left column, while I suggest what is given in the right column, 
below: 


1. 7] N27 2°. | N37 D1 ‘Nab, the elder’? 
LS] ww... | NW "wy ‘Jesse (son of) Shahara’ 
1.9] PYAW mt | pyrw 2790 ‘Sar-léh (son of) Simeon’. 


If these readings are correct. it seems that in 1. 7 21] will be the Bab. Na&bu,? whieh has 
not yet been found outside purely Babylonian texts. 

Tn 1. 8 "W” must be the Hebr. "W”, well known as the name of David's father but not 
otherwise attested in early Hebrew sources; but the Bab. Isiya occurs in one of the texts 
from the archives of the family of Murasa,? where many Jewish names are found, and Js?! 
occurs in another of the reign of Darius. 

In 1. 9 77990, as I read this name, is the most interesting of them all; for it not only 
is new but also belongs to a class of names which are not always rightly recognized. I 
explain it as Sar-lzh ‘the king (be) for him’, i.e. his patron. 

The equation of the Bab. § with the Aram. 0 is no difficulty, being found in other 
names ; ey. twice in the Aram. JIOMOII1 = Bab. (il) Nabi-sum-iskun® and again in the 
Aram. *J3A70 = Ass. Sar-niiri;® here it appears in the same form as in the name under 
discussion. 

Such a formation as 7990 = Sar-léh ‘the king (be) for him’, however, though un- 
Biblical, is found in other Jewish names from Babylonia and Egypt. Such are: 


"5793 ‘Nabi (be) for me’ Yahi-lunu ‘Yaha (be) for us’8 
ANN ‘*Atar (be) for me”? 
yownw *Samas (be) for thee’? Ydahi-lakim ‘Yah (be) for you’4 
It must, however. be admitted that the three Aramaic names in this list are not always 


so explained. Thus "7731 and "OMX have been taken to mean respectively ‘Naba;’Atar 


1 Cf. NpyT ‘the younger’ in 1. 11. > Tallqvist, Neubub. Namenb., 168. 
3 Clay, Murashu (PBS, 11, i), 208, 2. 
4 Strassmaier, Bab. T., Dar. 245, 15, where it is strangely written (LU )Isi. 


® Cowley, Aramaic Papyri, vi, 19. ® CIS, m1, i, 39, 6. 
7 Cowley, op. cit., v, 18. ® Clay, Murashi (B.E., tx) 55, 1, 14. 
° Cowley, op. cit., v, 16; xiii, 18. 1° Op. cit., xxvi, 8. 


1 Clay, Murashi (B.E., 1x), 28, 15, (B.E., X) 77, 3, L-E., 1-2, 
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(is) mighty’ (as implied by Peiser ap. Cowley) or ‘Naba/Atar (is) my god’ (Cowley). The 
first explanation fails to reckon with the fact that the Ace. li’4 contains a ¥ which is unlikely 
to have been represented by a”, although it is written as N in the only known instance of 
transliteration ;! the second explanation fails because of the loss of the X required in "ON 
‘my god’.2 Again, Cowley implies that Jrwnw is Samas-sillék = ‘Sama’ has rescued’, 
which is open to the objection that, although there is nothing against the merging of the 
second Y in the third,* this you ‘rescued’ is not otherwise recorded except in Phoenician 
names. Lastly, Noth’s explanation of it as Sum-sillek = ‘Sumu’ or ‘ [sum has rescued ’* is 
equally unconvincing. The parallel Ydéhi-lakim strongly supports the explanation of Jownw 
here proposed. 

Analogous names are the Ass. Samas-ittiya = ‘Sama§ is/be with me’¢ and the Hebr. 
ONIDY = ‘God is/be with me’. The only peculiarity in the Aram. 70 is the reference 
to the third, instead of the first or second, person; but that may be illustrated by such a 
name as the Bab. Ilu-ana-bitisu ‘God is/be for his house’.” 


2 In 5330, which is an obvious error for N¥30. as the accompanying Bab. (il)Sin-DA=(i)Sin-l'i 
(Deimel, Sum. Lex., 335,13) shows (Dhorme in RA 25, 63-4, 18). 
2 Cf Aram. p»xia3 = Nabi (is) god (CIS, u, i, 154, 5). 


3 So interpreted after the vulgar Arab. J ‘rescued’ (Clermont-Ganneau ap. Noth, Israel. Personenn., 
181’). 

4 Cf. Bab. Mar-Esaggil-limur = Aram. 4n>109 with only one 9 (CZS, 11, i, 61, at bottom). 

5 Noth, op. cit., 123-+. 

6 Johns, ADD, 1, 232 R. 8. 

7 Clay, Murashu (PBS, , i), 143, U.£., 2. 


TRADE BETWEEN GREECE AND EGYPT BEFORE 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT 


By J. G. MILNE 


TxovcH much information concerning the foreign trade of Egypt after the Greek conquest 
has been obtained in late years, chiefly from papyri. there has been less derived from 
Egyptian sources relating to earlier periods; on the other hand. exploration in Greek lands 
has produced a fair amount of evidence which throws light on the nature of the connexions 
between the two countries. 

In the first place. the contents of the trade carried on during the period in question 
may be reviewed. So far as the exports of Egypt are concerned, the list is brief: the only 
commodity which was shipped from Egypt to Greece in any quantity, after the fall of 
the Mycenaean kingdom and before the establishment of that of Alexander, was corn. 
At a later time there were considerable exports of glass, linen. and papyrus; but the manu- 
facture of glass on a large scale was not developed till the Ptolemaic dynasty at Alexandria, 
and the export probably did not become important till the Roman period ;! linen was 
not a dress-fabric which was popular among the Greeks, and there is no suggestion that 
the coarse sail-cloths for which flax was chiefly used in Greece were obtained from Egypt 2 
and papyrus, though it was certainly known to the Greeks at an early date, does not seem 
to have been commonly employed amongst them before the Hellenistic age.3 The transit 
trade in goods from the Sudan and the East, which was an important part of the business 
of Alexandria under the Ptolemies and the Romans, and continued throughout the Middle 
Ages, had flourished also in earlier times; but towards the end of the eighth century B.c. 
the passage of goods down the Nile valley was interrupted by political changes. The 
Assyrian invasion of Egypt under Esarhaddon in 671 and the sack of Thebes by Ashur- 
banipal in 661 were the culmination of a series of attacks which had begun with the victory 
of Sargon at Raphia in 720, and created a definite separation between the upper and the 
lower ends of the Nile valley, which had for centuries before been either under one rule 
or on terms of commercial intercourse. The Indian trade was probably diverted to the 
Persian Gulf, and that from the Sudan to the line of oases on the west of the valley, along 
which it passed to Cyrene; thus the Assyrian conquest of Egypt may have been a reason for 
the choice of Cyrene as the site of a Greek colony thirty years later, which would have as 
much weight as the export of wool from the Libyan sheep-farms suggested by the Delphian 
oracles quoted by Herodotus.* The only commodities which Egypt then had available for 


1 On the manufacture of glass in Egypt, see A. Lucas, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries?, 115 ff. 
Glass-works existed in the Eighteenth Dynasty, but mainly for the making of inlays and decorative work: 
and the domestie use of elass seems to have been rare before the Roman period. See also D. B. Harden. 
Roman Glass from Karanis. 

2 See PI. s.v. ‘Flachs’. The evidence there collected suggests that till Hellenistic times the finer 
grades of linen were luxury-goods in Greece. 

5 The references to the use of papyrus in Greece before the fourth century B.c. quoted by N. Lewis, 
Lindustrie du papyrus dans (Egypte Gréco-Romaine. 82-4. do not prove any general use. For ordinary 


writing purposes the Greek had his tablets. + Herodotus 1v. 155. 137. 
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export were native products; and of these the only one which the Greeks wanted was 
corn. 

The return trade from Greece to Egypt was in all probability equally simple. It has 
been supposed that there was a considerable export of wine and oil from Greece to Egypt 
before the Greek conquest ; but there is no archaeological evidence to support this view. 
Wine and oil were shipped by the Greeks in jars, and jars inevitably get broken and leave 
traces of their presence in sherds which are amongst the most enduring forms of proof: 
there are hardly anv Greek pottery fragments of earlier date than 800 B.c. recorded from 
Egypt, except from the Greek settlements in the Delta; and at Naucratis, the chief centre 
of trade, a substantial proportion of the fragments were certainly dedications in the Greek 
temples and presumably had been brought over by the dedicators. On the other hand, 
from the period after 300 B.c., Greek amphora stamps and sherds are found quite commonly as 
far up the Nile as the site of Thebes. The native Egyptian drink was beer rather than wine,! 
and all the oil that was wanted could be got from local products ;? wine and olive oil were 
only introduced for the consumption of the populace when there was a substantial body 
of Greek settlers at Alexandria and Ptolemais and in the Fayyiim. Nor is there any trace 
of the use of Greek textiles in Egypt: the Greek woollen fabrics were anathema to the 
native Egyptian, who could supply himself with materials better suited to his wants. 
Timber was much needed in Egypt; but the natural source of supply of timber to the Nile 
valley was Syria; and, even if the Macedonian forests had produced more than was wanted 
in Greece itself, which is not probable, the cost of transport would have made it impossible 
for this to compete with the output from the Lebanon. The one article which Egypt could 
not get from any nearer source than Greece, and which Greece could supply in practically 
unlimited quantity, was silver; and, in view of this fact, it is not surprising that large 
hoards of early Greek coins have been found in Egypt, not only in the Delta, but as far 
up the river as Memphis. They were of course imported as bullion, to be melted down 
by the silversmiths: the use of coin as a measure of exchange was certainly unknown in 
Egypt before the Greek conquest, but the amount of silver employed for such purposes as 
temple furniture was considerable: for instance, some two centuries before there is any 
trace of direct trade between Greece and Egypt, a record of offerings made to the temples 
by Osorkon I in the first four years of his reign shows a total of at least 500,000 pounds of 
silver, mainly in manufactured articles. When it is remembered that the value of silver 
in relation to other metals was exceptionally high in Egypt—under the later Ramessids 
the ratio of silver to gold was 2: 15—it is not unreasonable to suppose that there would be 
a demand for silver, if merely for purposes of luxury or religion, sufficient to balance the 
export of corn from Egypt. 

The Cretans of the Minoan kingdom had discovered the possibilities of trade with Egypt 
on this basis of exchanging silver for corn, as is shown by the pictures in Theban tombs 
of Cretan envoys bringing metal vases to the royal court ;° they are described as tribute 
offerings, but there is no conceivable reason why a king of Crete should hare wanted to 

* Wine was produced in Egypt—see Lucas, op. cit.. 13 ff.—but mainly as a luxury. 

° Herodotus (1. 94) regards castor-oil as the stock Egyptian oil; several other local vegetable oils are 
named in papyri—see Lucas, op, cit., 269 ff. 

3 The hoards of Greek coins found in Egypt have been indexed by 8. P. Noe, Bibliography of Greek 
Coin-hoards (2nd edn., New York, 1937). 

* Breasted, Anc. Rec., 1v, § 729. 

®> JEA 15, 150. 


° Breasted, op. cit., 11, §§ 760, 773: the scenes are fully discussed by Sir Arthur Evans in Palace of Minos, 
uu. 739 ff. 
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pay tribute to a king of Egypt at this period, and it may be taken as certain that the vases 
were simply brought as payment for corn. The collapse of Crete and the insecurity of 
communications in the Levant which seems to have ensued thereupon would interrupt this 
trade: Egyptian objects reached Greece in the Mycenaean age,! but it is not clear that 
there was any regular or direct intercourse. But, when the refugees who crossed the Aegaean 
after the Dorian invasion of the Greek peninsula had settled themselves in their new homes 
on the west coast of Asia Minor and grew in importance as manufacturing communities, 
they would require to import supplies of food, more particularly of corn, which they could 
not get from the Anatolian plateau; they might then recall the traditions of voyages to 
Egypt, and resume the visits to the mouth of the Nile which had been profitable in earlier 
centuries. Milesian merchants were frequenting the coast of the Delta certainly in the middle 
of the eighth century B.c., and possibly a good deal before that date;? the first definite 
settlement of the Greeks at Naucratis was probably in the middle of the seventh century, 
and the princes who maintained themselves, with varying success, against the Assyrians 
on the one hand and the Ethiopians on the other relied very largely on Greek help. This 
help must have come to a large extent from the cities of Ionia and Caria: the names of the 
mercenaries of Psametik IT inscribed at Abu-simbel give evidence of this, including as they 
do men from Colophon, Teos, and Ialysos.2 So when, about 565, Amasis took steps to con- 
centrate the foreign traders at Naucratis, and allowed them to erect public buildings there. 
of the twelve cities which are named as participating in the foundation eleven are from the 
Asiatic side of the Aegaean, and only one, Aegina, from the western. 

The appearance of Aegina in the list is significant, if regard is paid to the objects of the 
trade of Naucratis. The Asiatic cities would have to find some form of metal in which to 
negotiate their exchange for corn with the Egyptians: as mentioned before, the Milesian 
stuffs would not be acceptable in Egypt, and the only product of the west of Asia Minor 
that would have any appeal there would be the ‘pale gold’, now called electrum, of the 
Lydian valleys. But the Egyptians wanted silver more than gold; and the Ionians and 
Carians, realizing this, found a supply of the desired metal within fairly easy reach in 
Thrace. There is ample evidence of Ionian interest in the Thracian mines in the sixth 
century, and stray references carry it farther back ;+ the line of trade is understandable, 
since the Thracian tribes would le customers for Ionian manufactured goods, but would 
not want Egyptian corn; so the Ionians marketed their fabrics in Thrace for silver, which 
they took out to Egypt and used to buy Egyptian corn: then they brought the corn home. 
and the triangle was complete. This accounts satisfactorily for the hoards of Thracian 
coins which have been found in Egypt, dating from the sixth century; that there is not 
similar evidence from an earlier date may be explained by the fact that it was only in this 
century that the practice of making up metal in the form of coins was introduced amongst 
the Thracian tribes. 

When silver had to be provided as a staple article of trade the Aeginetans had a clear 
advantage over the Ionians: they could get their metal from the mines of Siphnos, only a 
few hours’ sail away, while the Jonians had to sail across the Aegaean to Thasos, which 
was probably their depot. The mainland Greeks had not shown much interest in silver in 


1 J. B.S. Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca, 53. The objects are almost all of early or middle Eighteenth-dynasty 
date. ? CAH, ut, 291. 

3M. N. Tod, Greek Historical Inscriptions, 6, No. 4. 

4 One of the most definite references is in Suidas, s.v. Xpvods Kododdémos. where he ascribes the origin 
of the term to the working of the Thracian mines by the Colophonians who were driven from home by the 
Lydians, which was probably in the middle of the seventh century. 
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Mycenaean times: it may have been regarded as an inferior, or at any rate common, metal, 
and so have been despised in comparison with gold. But when the new occupants of Greece 
began to take to the sea, a development which Thucydides dated to about 700 B.c.,! the 
merchants who went to the Levant in search of trade would quickly realize the demand 
for silver in Egypt and take steps to supply it. Aegina was the leader in Greek maritime 
enterprise ; the island itself produces practically nothing exportable, and may be compared 
to Hong Kong or Singapore, but the Siphnian silver was just what was needed to secure 
a position in the Egyptian corn trade. It may be assumed that the ratios of values between 
silver and corn were about the same as between silver and gold in the Greek and Egyptian 
markets—in other words, a piece of silver would buy five times as much corn in Egypt as 
it would in Greece. If this is anywhere near the truth—and it is quite in accordance with 
economic principles—it is obvious that the Aeginetans would be able to flood the Greek 
markets with cheap corn, and it is not surprising that in the second half of the seventh 
century the farmers of Attica found corn-growing an unprofitable business. 

The Aeginetan coins give an indication of the date at which the merchants started their 
trade with the East. The earliest of the turtles, as the coins of Aegina were popularly named 
from the badge upon them, were struck about 700 3.c., as ingots of metal; they do not 
appear to be adjusted to any known Greek system of weights, and probably, like the 
electrum coins of the Ionians, were made up in a form convenient for trade and stamped 
with the badge of the city as a guarantee of quality. This is quite consistent with their 
having been intended primarily for shipment as bullion to foreign markets; it would be 
unnecessary for this purpose to relate them to Greek weights or to give them a fixed value 
in terms of Greek currency, which would be meaningless abroad; and the testimony of 
Greek writers is practically unanimous in ascribing the first introduction of values in specie 
to Pheidon of Argos about 650 B.c., a date which agrees well with the evidence of the coins 
themselves.? If then the Aeginetans began, about 700, to produce silver ingots stamped 
with the badge of the city and intended primarily for foreign trade, since the most important 
market for Greek silver at this time would be Egypt, it is highly probable that the turtles 
were introduced specifically for that market, and that their introduction was approximately 
contemporary with the establishment of a regular commercial connexion between Greece 
and Egypt.® 

It is true that this date is earlier than that suggested above for the first settlement of the 
Greeks in Egypt at Naucratis, but the trade might easily—in fact, on many analogies would 
naturally—have antedated the settlement: prudent merchants would like to make certain 
of their market before they built an emporium. The course of events may perhaps be 
traced from the list of thalassocracies given by Husebius and Jerome; exact dates are 
difficult to determine from their statements, but it seems probable that they found a tra- 
dition that the chief control of trade in the Eastern Mediterranean had passed through a 
succession of hands, and that somewhere between the ninth and seventh centuries the 
order of succession had been Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Milesians, also that the Egyptian 
domination had lasted for half a century. The only record in the history of Egypt during 
this period that show the rulers of that country in a position to take an effective interest 


1 Thuevdides 1. 13. 

* For discussion of this see The First Stages in the Development of Greek Coinage (Oxford, 1934). 

* This date is supported by the finds of Egyptian objects in Greece catalogued by Pendlebury, op. cit., 
82-4 (Sunium), 95-8 (Aegina), 58-61 (Heraeum of Argos). All these are small objects, such as scarabs, 
of about seventh-century date, except for two or three from Argos, and, as Pendlebury points out, are 
such as would be dedicated by sailors on their safe return as ‘lucks’ ; they all come from temple precincts. 
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in foreign trade come after the revival of the power of the Delta princes beginning about 
720 and lasting until the Assyrian invasion of 671. But, if this was the time of the Egyptian 
thalassocracy, it must have been maintained by Greek ships manned by Greek sailors, as 
there is no trace of an Egyptian navy or merchant fleet; and the tradition may have been 
started by the general concourse of traders at the mouths of the Nile. who came from 
various cities and had no common point except the market where they assembled. The 
collapse of the Egyptian native rulers would make it desirable for the Greeks to organize 
their market under their own control, which is what is implied in the settlement at Nau- 
eratis; and, as the Milesians were the most important section of the Greek community, 
the thalassocracy might be said to have passed to them. 

The entry of the Aeginetans into the circle of traders with Egypt would not in itself 
affect the position of the Jonians: the Aeginetan market for the corn brought from Egypt 
was in Greece, which had not been exploited by the Ionians, and the twelve cities seem to 
have worked together amicably at Naucratis. The hoards of coins found in Egypt show 
specimens from both Aeginetan and Ionian sources, and the routes by which the coins came 
can be traced by a sort of trail: the Thracian silver came by Ionia and Lycia, the Aeginetan 
by Crete. The first intrusion into the circle occurred soon after the reorganization of the 
settlement at Naucratis in the reign of Amasis: this resulted from the development of 
interests in Hastern trade at Athens. 

The rise of Athens as a commercial city was due to Solon; but Solon, though he is said 
to have visited Egypt, showed no intention of opening up a trading connexion in that 
quarter of the world. He stopped the export of corn from Attica—a measure which was 
judicious enough, when the Aeginetans were able to cut prices by means of their cheap 
Egyptian corn—but there is no hint that he imported Egyptian corn direct into Athens, 
and the export on which he wished the Attic farmers to concentrate their production, olive 
oil, would command little sale in Egypt outside Naucratis: it was essentially an article of 
common demand in Greece and South Italy and Sicily. The exploitation of the Attic silver 
mines at Laureium had probably not commenced, and the coins that were certainly struck 
for Solon are few in number and of Euboean fabric and standard; this indicates that he 
was joining the commercial group controlled by Euboea and Corinth, which dealt almost 
exclusively with the West, and had no concern with Egypt: their coins only occur sporadi- 
cally in Egypt. The inception of trade with the East by Athens can certainly be credited 
to Pisistratus, and the evidence of his coinage suggests a carefully devised plan of operations. 

Pisistratus, when driven from Athens for the second time, took up his quarters near the 
mouth of the Strymon in Thrace, and there was at the starting-point of the supplies of 
silver which went through Jonia to Egypt. It is quite natural to imagine that he would 
inform himself fully of the nature and conditions of the trade that went on before his eyes, 
and would decide that in this there was an opening for Athenian enterprise, if a supply of 
silver could be secured; and it is probable enough that he was aware of the existence of 
silver at Laureium not far from his home in Attica. It is certain that on his return to 
Athens and his restoration to power he started a new issue of coins of a character designed 
to suit foreign, and particularly Eastern, trade. He may have brought some silver with 
him from the north, as the words of Herodotus suggest; but he supplemented this, also 
according to Herodotus, with metal obtained locally, which must mean from the mines of 
Laureium; no other veins of silver are known to have existed in Attica. His new unit of 
coinage was the tetradrachm, double the unit of Solon; and his reason for the change was 
in all probability the need to provide an ingot which would be more attractive to the 

1 See The Monetary Reform of Solon, JHS 50, 179; 57, 96. 
Bb 
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Egyptian merchants. From his experience in Thrace he might have learnt that the Oriental 
markets preferred a heavier ingot than the European; in the next century the Sidonians 
struck coins twice the weight of the Athenian tetradrachm, and the Egyptian copper units 
of the Ptolemies weighed over twenty Attic drachms; and the same principle holds good 
in the East to this day, as may be judged by a comparison of Indian or Chinese coins with 
those of Western nations. The Thracian mints had met this demand by striking big silver 
coins substantially heavier than the Aeginetan units; Pisistratus can hardly have failed to 
notice this, and he followed their example. The change proved successful: the Pisistratan 
tetradrachms made their appearance almost at once in Egypt and Cyrene, and in fifty years 
they outnumbered the Aeginetan coins, so far as can be judged from the contents of 
Egyptian hoards. 

It is probable that Athens could undersell Aegina in the silver market after the mines 
at Laureium were in operation, as they were the property of the state, and the metal came 
to the mint at first cost. Aegina, on the other hand, was not the actual producer, but had 
to buy from outside sources, mainly from Siphnos ; and the notorious wealth of the Siphnians 
suggests that they charged a stiff price for their metal.1 But the other competitors of the 
Athenians in the trade with Egypt, the Ionians, though they also had to buy from outside, 
may have got their silver cheaply in Thrace, where the cost of mining would presumably 
be lower than in Siphnos. They were, however, removed from the field of action not long 
after Pisistratus had entered it; the expansion of the Persian power to the West in the 
second half of the sixth century B.c. brought the mining regions into the hands of the 
Great King, and the produce of the mines would go to his treasury, or at any rate be sold 
at Persian prices, which were probably higher than Thracian. They certainly seem to have 
been so in the fourth century, when the Thracian mines were in the possession of Philip 
of Macedon; so the margin of profit for the Ionian traders in the Egyptian market would be 
diminished. The desire of Histiaeus of Miletus to obtain a footing on the Strymon near the 
mines shows how much store an Ionian placed on the Thracian connexion,? and his failure 
to secure it and the revolt which followed dealt a death-blow to Ionian trade with Egypt. 
It need not be supposed that the Persian king desired to ruin his subjects, much less to 
throw trade into the hands of the Athenian merchants; but this was what resulted from 
his occupation of Thrace. 

During the greater part of the fifth century the trade between Greece and Egypt was 
an Athenian monopoly: since the one commodity that the Egyptians wanted was silver, 
the Athenians took care that no Greek state should be in a position to ship silver to Egypt 
in competition with themselves. After the retreat of the Persians from Europe in 479 B.c. 
the Thracian mines passed into the possession of Alexander I of Macedon, who tried to 
revive the old export of silver from the Strymon, as is shown by the coins which he struck 
on the old Thracian model; but the Athenians checkmated him by seizing the island of 
Thasos, the main depot for shipments from Thrace,? and by issuing a decree which forbade 
the introduction of coins of other standards than Athenian into the empire which they 
had created out of the old Confederacy of Delos. These measures effectively stifled the 
Macedonian trade, and the only coins struck by the Macedonian kings after Alexander I 
till the end of the century were small pieces for local use. By the time when the Athenian 
Empire broke up and the Athenian grip on the Aegaean was relaxed, the Egyptians had 
become so accustomed to Athenian coins that they preferred them to all others, and seem- 
ingly regarded the head of Athene and her owl as the ideal types for guaranteeing an 
ingot of silver. The position was very similar to that which existed on both sides of the 

1 Herodotus mm. 57. ? Herodotus v. 11; 23. * Thucydides 1. 100. 
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Red Sea throughout the nineteenth century, when the thalers of Maria Theresa had won 
such a place in the affections of the Arabians and Abyssinians that they would accept 
nothing else in their place, and the Vienna mint went on striking thalers with the portrait 
of the Empress and dated 1780 to supply the demand; when the English expedition went 
out to Abyssinia in 1870 the London mint also struck Maria Theresa thalers for its use, 
and it was only last year that the Italian government ordered their withdrawal from 
circulation in Abyssinia. So, in the middle of the fourth century, the Athenian general 
Chabrias was given old Athenian dies to take with him to Egypt, and he used them there 
to strike quasi-Athenian tetradrachms for his mercenaries; and. when the native prince 
Tachos led a revolt against the Persians and issued gold coins in his own name, the types 
he put upon them were the head of Athene and the owl.? 

But the popularity of the Athenian ‘owls’ in Egypt had apparently outlasted the 
Athenian monopoly of sea-borne trade; at any rate comparatively few Athenian coins of 
the fourth century, other than what appear to be local copies, are found in Egypt, and the 
contemporary records suggest that Athens relied much more on the Kuxine than on Egypt 
for supplies of corn. The Phoenician fleet was more important in the Levant than the 
Athenian, and the growth of Phoenician trade in the early part of this century is marked 
by the great development of coinage at Tyre and Sidon. If there was any shipping done 
by Greeks it probably went through Cyprus, where the kings of Salamis had built up a 
considerable power, or through Cyrene, where Persian suzerainty seems to have been 
shaken off before the end of the fifth century; in either case the base of distribution for 
the Aegaean would be Rhodes, not Athens. But the Persian Empire was breaking up, and 
the whole of the Nile valley was in a state of confusion ; the focus of disturbance was usually 
in the Delta, which would naturally hinder transport from the interior to the sea. Almost 
the only suggestion of trade with Greeks is in an inscription of Nectanebo, which endows 
a temple with a tithe on all imports by sea and on the products of Naucratis:? and there 
is nothing to show whether this endowment every produced anything. It is quite likely 
that the direct trade between Egypt and Greece was dead when Alexander the Great con- 
quered Egypt; and it was reconstructed under entirely new conditions. 

1 JEA 19, 120. 2 A. Erman and U. Wilcken, Z.4S 38, 197 ff. 
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THE LAMPS OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
By F. W. ROBINS 


Ir is one of the supposed mysteries of archaeology that little or nothing is known of the 
means of artificial hghting employed by the ancient Egyptians. Or for ‘mystery’ should 
we substitute‘ fallacy’? Although undoubted lamps of the dynastic period seem to be almost 
wholly lacking from recorded finds, other evidence of their existence is available and, while 
the fact that few vessels have been identified as lamps of that period in Egypt may seem sur- 
prising at first sight, an examination of the probabilities as to the types of lamp generally 
used points to the matter being a question of our failure to identify rather than the lamps’ 
failure to survive. 

At the outset, it may be useful to survey the origin of the lamp in some other parts of 
the ancient world. Broadly speaking, the prototypes of nearly all manufactured lamps are 
sea-shells and hollowed stones. The use of the sea-shell as a primitive lamp has existed in 
widely separated areas of the world; Sir Leonard Woolley found positive evidence of such 
use at Ur, as well as manufactured lamps in calcite and in metal plainly owing their origin 
and form to the sea-shell lamps and dating from the fourth millennium z.c. Sea-shells have 
been used as lamps in Japan by the Ainu, in the outlying islands of Scotland, in Wales, and 
even within living memory in our own Cornwall. Coming nearer to Egypt, the Phoenician 
‘cocked-hat’ type of lamp seems plainly to suggest a shell origin, as do similar lamps found 
by the Wellcome Expedition in Palestine and dating from the second millennium s.c. The 
type appears in Egypt, but at so comparatively late a date as to suggest that it was an 
importation from abroad, and there is absolutely no evidence of the shell being the origin 
of such lamps as the ancient Egyptians had during most of their history. 

The hollowed stone seems a much more likely source, in view of the very extensive use 
of stone for vessels of all kinds in Egypt, but to the best of the writer’s knowledge there is 
no clear evidence that any of the many stone objects found in Egypt were lamps. It might 
be worth while looking for such evidence, but, in view of the extremely simple form of most 
stone lamps, the ascription of such a purpose to likely-looking hollowed-out stones must in 
most cases be more or less guesswork. A feature which is helpful in this connexion is the 
frequent and curious resemblance between stone lamps or presumed lamps found in areas 
which would seem to have had no possible cultural connexion with one another at so early 
a date. In the writer's collection of ancient lamps, for instance, is one from prehistoric 
Cornwall, roughly ‘D’-shaped, which, in general outline though not in finish, is strikingly 
close to the form of the Eskimo stone lamp. Others are more like bowls, and this is the type 
which was used (in pottery) in Egypt if the presumption that the lamp started there as a 
hollowed-out stone is correct. On the other hand, neolithic finds at Khirokitia, Cyprus, 
illustrated in Ill. Lond. News for December 26, 1936, include a number of stone bowls which 
may well be lamps; some of these have distinct spouts. But until an examination of early 
stone bowls and saucer-like vessels is carried out from this particular point of view and 
yields fairly satisfactory evidence, the original form of the lamp in ancient Egypt must 
remain mere surmise, based on probabilities in relation to what has happened elsewhere. 

There is, nevertheless, a fair amount of evidence that early lamps in Egypt owed nothing 
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to the shell and were of bowl or saucer form—probably, in the first instance at any rate, 
without spouts. If this form did not originate in the hollowed-out stone, the only likely 
alternative is that it grew out of the use of ordinary pottery (or stone) household vessels 
as lamps by providing them with oil and a wick, just as the natives of the East to-day use 
cigarette or other tins as ready-made lamps and the Cornish tin-miners quite recently used 
old brown teapots (especially if the spouts were broken) as handy lamps for the boiler-house 
and such places. One could multiply such examples wholesale—the candle in the wine- 
bottle or the saucer, the primitive lamps made of condensed-milk tins used by the soldiers 
on the Gallipoli peninsula, and the use, both in ancient and modern times, of the sea-shell, 
are all examples of the way in which any handy vessel may be used to carry a light. given 
the necessary oil or fat and the material for the wick. 

Herodotus (11, 62) states that “At Sais, when the assembly takes place for the sacrifices, 
there is one night on which the inhabitants all burn a multitude of lights in the open air 
around their houses. They use lamps in the shape of flat saucers filled with a mixture of oil 
and salt, on the top of which the wick floats.’ There is a striking analogy between this and the 
use of the ordinary chirags or peasant open pottery lamps for festival illuminations in India; 
perhaps even more relevant is the use of open pottery lamps of domestic origin for illumina- 
tions in Nigeria, the only part of the dark continent south of the Mediterranean littoral 
which appears to have had lamps of native origin. 

Of particular significance, however, in this passage is the concluding sentence. At the 
time when Herodotus wrote (fifth century B.c.), Greek lamps. though open (usually with a 
recurved rim), were all provided with spouts of some sort, though they might be rudimentary 
ones, and the wicks could not be described accurately as floating in these ; the very fact that 
Herodotus makes particular mention of the point suggests that he found it strange or 
unusual. Add to this Clement of Alexandria's attribution of the invention of lamps to the 
Egyptians (a statement which was perhaps correct relatively to the world he knew but is not 
absolutely so of course) and the suggestion! that certain vessels of the Corinthian period 
(sixth to seventh century 3.c.) in Greece without spouts are lamps, and one is justified in 
inferring that the floating-wick lamp (a) preceded the rounded spout forms and (b) originated 
in Egypt before finding its way to Greece. 

If the lamps of ancient Egypt were of the floating-wick type, without any form of spout, 
this would account for the difficulty of recognizing them. This type of lamp is the hardest 
of all to identify as such; the absence of a spout or nozzle obscures for us the purpose for 
which the vessel was intended, and since the flame floated more or less in the centre of an 
open bowl there are not necessarily any visible signs of burning. Accordingly, unless there 
is some known peculiarity in the form of the lamp, it may be indistinguishable among many 
vessels of bowl or saucer form of which the use is not precisely known. Indeed, even if a 
use is assigned to a given vessel, it does not follow that it was the only use. 

Some indication of the shape of early Egyptian lamps is given by the hieroglyph by. 
This, although usually representing a bowl for incense with smoke issuing from it (Gard., 
Eqn. Gr., p. 489, R 7), suggests a simple bowl with a floating wick in the centre. Confirma- 
tion of this is found in the wall-paintings reproduced in The Rock Tombs of El Amarna, u1, 
Pl. vii, in which are shown vessels from which a central tlame is issuing and having flat 
bases and straight splayed sides as in the hieroglyph. Elsewhere some variation in form is 
shown. In a sacrificial seene (op. cit., Iv, Pl. xv) there are round-bottomed bowls with 
rounded rims, each bearing three flames. This is a quite possible form of floating-wick lamp ; 
the Jews of Palestine have a festival lamp in which seven wicks float. A similar form of 


1 Walters, Greek and Roman Lamps in the British Museum, xviii f. 
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vessel is shown as a brazier ; this is distinguishable as such by the fact that embers are shown 
above the rim, but it again suggests that such bowls were not confined to a single purpose, 
and tends to support the suggestion already made as to the difficulty of identification. Yet 
another form is a plain, round-bottomed bow! without moulded rim; this is shown with both 
single and triple flames in a picture of the adoration of the Sun, op. cit., m, Pl. vin, and 
similar lamps appear in sacrificial scenes elsewhere. In some cases these may, of course, 
be incense-burners rather than lamps, but it looks as though the same form was used for 
both, and in view of the close association of the lamp with religious ceremonies at all times 
and in most parts of the world the mere fact of the vessel being apparently used ceremonially 
rather than for a purely utilitarian purpose does not settle the point one way or the other. 

It seems evident from these facts that the lamps of ancient Egypt were of the floating- 
wick type. This would be quite consistent with the use of the alabaster vases found in 
Tuttankhamiin’s tomb as lamp-holders ;1 a close parallel, with probable direct connexion, is 
to be found in the glass Arabic lamps (or more properly lamp-containers) of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. N. de G. Davies, in JF/A 10, 9 ff., has an interesting and detailed article on ‘A Pecu- 
liar Form of New Kingdom Lamp’, but the particular device to which he primarily refers 
would appear to be rather of the nature of a torch, probably of wax and somewhat analogous 
to the ‘staff torches’ of the Middle Ages in Europe. Another form with which he deals, 
however, is a cup-shaped bowl on a columnar stand, from which arises either a candle or 
torch, or possibly a vertical flame. Although the object in the bowl is more likely to be a 
candle or torch. the form of the bowl and pedestal provides an interesting comparison with 
certain red pottery columns surmounted by shallow bowls found at the Bucheum? together 
with spouted cups and spouted simple saucers, both of which forms are obviously lamps. 
Although the Bucheum lamps were all spouted and late in date, they probably were improve- 
ments on the earlier form and follow the general development of the open lamps. 

Assuming that the normal form of the ancient Egyptian lamp was a simple bowl or 
saucer with a floating wick, it is, as already stated, easy to see why it has not been identified. 
On the other hand, it should have left some mark on the subsequent development of the 
lamp, and it is not very difficult to find evidence of this. 

Neuburger, discussing the disappearance of the ancient Egyptian lamp in his Technical 
Arts of the Ancients, suggests that it may have been made of glass; although this is out of 
the question for the Pharaonic period, the suggestion leads us straight to an historical fact. 
Apart from the almost certain existence of floating-wick lamps in dynastic Egypt (the Jewish 
seven-branched candlestick was really a group of floating-wick lamps which might easily 
have owed something to Egyptian influence), the history of the type begins in the fourth 
century A.D. with glass lamps found in dwelling-houses in the Fayyim. Whence had the 
idea come if not from ancient Egypt, whose influence in the Fayyim has lasted in other 
things to the present day? By the fifth century the Byzantine church had adopted the 
floating-wick lamp ; it scarcely needs emphasizing that much of the practice of the Christian 
Church in early times and even to-day has a distinctly Egyptian tinge as to both furnishing 
and ceremonial. From Egypt to Byzantium, from Byzantium to the rest of Europe—that 
seems to be the story of the use of the glass sanctuary-lamp with its floating wick in the 
Christian churches of to-day. The story of monasticism, with its roots in Egypt and its 
branches spreading over the Christian world, is sufficient to explain the spread of the 
floating-wick lamp and its appearance in the illuminated manuscripts of the early Middle Ages. 

In JEA 17, 196 ff., there is an exhaustive account of Byzantine glass lamps by Grace M. 

1 Howard Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, u, 30 f. 
2 Mond and Myers, The Bucheum, 1, 91. 
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Crowfoot and D. B. Harden. By a comparison with the descriptions of standing and 
hanging lamps of glass given by ancient writers from the fourth century a.p. onwards, and 
the lamps depicted in mosaics of the fourth century, the authors (and others quoted by them) 
have been able to identify a number of surviving vessels or fragments of vessels as lamps. 
Judging by types found at Karanis (in the Fayyiim) and elsewhere, the earliest recognized 
forms (fourth and fifth centuries a.p.) were simple cones with pointed or narrow flattened 
bases or hemispherical bowls. The latter may have been the older type, and it conforms 
very closely indeed to the forms of the vessels containing flames seen in the tomb-paintings 
already mentioned. Many of the later forms, in which a stem or knob appears at the base 
of the bowl, were obviously adaptations or developments of the simple bow]; in fact, if 
one ignores the base-stem of the type of floating-wick lamp depicted in the European 
illuminated manuscripts of the thirteenth century or before (e.g. Cotton Ms. Caligula A. VII, 
f. 5, German twelfth century, Harl. 5102. early thirteenth century, English psalter, and 
others in the British Museum), it is not ditticult to see a distinct resemblance between these 
and the round-based bowls depicted in some of the Nineteenth-dynasty tomb-paintings. 

Though the Byzantine floating-wick lamps were of glass, it is probable that the ancient 
Egyptian examples were of pottery. In the writer's collection of lamps there is a vellow 
glazed flat-based pottery bowl for a floating wick, from Morocco, the form of which is 
plainly that of the straight-sided Egyptian lamp and the lamp of the hieroglyph, plus the 
moulded rim of the round-based form and a base-knob which connects it with the glass 
lamps of the Byzantine era. While indeed the floating-wick lamps of mosque, synagogue, 
and Christian church are in glass, the use of pottery for the type is not altogether uncommon; 
another lamp in my collection, from Algiers, is of coarse buff pottery. The traditional 
conservatism of the East allows us to connect these lamps with a far earlier period than 
the date of their manufacture. 

Since the floating-wick lamp, after its adoption by the Church (which explains its 
survival at least into the Christian era), has persisted through the ages, its disappearance 
from ordinary Egyptian use requires explanation. The lamps of the Bucheum suggest the 
answer. While the floating-wick lamp has its advantages as a hanging lamp (the form in 
which it has survived), the spouted type is obviously better suited to manual use, and to 
niches and brackets, and the spouted saucers, coming as they did at a time when the 
classical world had already adopted a much more advanced form of closed-in lamp, seem to be 
an ‘improved’ adaptation of the old saucer-lamp, and as such follow the general history of 
the lamp in most parts of the world. As the Bucheum lamps are dated to the Roman period, 
the retention of any open form must have been due to some indigenous influence. From the 
Ptolemaic era onwards, however. the classical closed-in lamp is more common. 

It is curious that many parallels to things of ancient Egypt can be found in another very 
old civilization—that of China. Just as the eye on the prow of the boat, for instance, is 
common to both, so is the open saucer-lamp without a spout, and this is all the more 
curious in that the lamps of the Middle East, on the other hand, are almost invariably 
spouted—the Indian chirag of pottery is an almost exact replica, in many cases, of the spouted 
saucer-lamps from the Bucheum. The floating-wick principle, however, seems to be pecu- 
liarly Egyptian in origin, and it is notable that whereas most of the prehistoric stone lamps 
seem to have been used with the wick hanging over the edge (and many have a special 
place for the wick), some of the stone cresset lamps of the medieval monasteries and churches 
have no provision for the wick at all and are therefore of the floating-wick type, no doubt 
ultimately inspired by the ancient tradition carried on by the early recluses of the Egyptian 
desert. Possibly some of the dynastic tloating-wick lamps were also of stone. 
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It is hoped that allowance will be made for any deficiencies in this year’s Bibliography; most of the 
contributors were working in difficult circumstances in the autumn of 1939. Special thanks are due both 
from the collaborators and from readers of the Bibliography to Mr. Paul C. Smither, without whose zeal it 
must have been lamentably incomplete ; he produced five sections in a short space of time when emergency 
evacuation compelled a last-minute reshuffle of contributors. 

It would help greatly towards making this Bibliography complete if scholars would be so kind as to send 
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R. AxtuEs, Technik u. Datierung einiger dg. Bronzen mit farbigen Glaseinlagen in Berliner Museen 59, 
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possible obscurity a list of all except the most obvious is given here: anc. = ancient, ancien, -s, -ne(s); Antiq 
Dept. = Antiquities Department (Service des Antiquités); archaeol. = archaeolog-y, -ical; art(s). = article(s); 
BM = British Museum; Byz. = Byzantine; comm(s). = commentar-y, -ies; Cop. == Coptic; dem. = demotic: 
doc(s). = document(s); ed(d)., -n., -s., = edit-or(s), -ion, -s; Eg(n). = Egypt(ian); Eg. = Egypte; ég. = égyptien, 
-s, -ne(s); ét. = étude(s); fragm(m). = fragment(s); Gk. = Greek; hierogl. = hieroglyph(ic); hist. = histor-y, 
-ical ; illust(s). = illustration(s) ; inser(r). = inscription(s); Inst. = Institute ; Inst. fr. = Institut francais; MFA = 
Museum of Fine Arts (Boston); M.K. = Middle Kingdom; MMA = Metropolitan Museum of Art iNew York); 
mus. = museum, musée(s); n(n). = note(s); N.K. = New Kingdom; not., -d., -s. = notice, -d, -8; 0.K. = Old 
Kingdom; ostr(r). = ostrac-on, -a; pap(p). = papyr-us, -i; Ptol. = Ptolemaic; publ., -d., -n(s)., -s. = publi-sh 
-shed, -cation(s), -shes ; rdg(s). = reading(s); ref(s). = reference(s); rev., -d., -T., -3. = review, -ed, -er, -s; Rom. 2 


Roman; transcr(r). = transcription(s); transl., -d., -n(s)., -s. = translat-e, -ed, -ion(s), -es. 
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H. Baucz, Ein Vorldufer d. Konigsjacke in Arch. f.ag. Arch. 1, 48-50, shows Udimu of Dyn. 1 wearing the 
cross-bands well known in the N.K.; 18. id.. Zud. ‘kannelierten Sdulen’ d. Djoserbezirkes in Sukkara, thinks 
they are derived from wooden precursors, not from bundles of reeds or papyrus-stalks. 

G. A. Battarp in The Mariner's Mirror 23, 103-5, discusses SOLVER'’s art. on Egn. shipping of about 
1500 8.c. in the previous vol. He thinks the port of Zeila answers well to the Dér el-Bahri picture of Pwenet 
and offers an excellent harbour. 

E. Brte-pE Mor has a useful illustd. art. Comment les Egns. fuisaient leurs statues in Chron. d Eg. 13, 
220-33. 

A. M. Buackan in inn. Arch. Anthr. 25, 58 f. revs. Boncuarpt’s Denkmaler d. Alten Reiches (ausser d. 
Statuen), CCG, pointing out a number of shortcomings; 45 ff., revs. REIsNEeR, The Development of the Egn. 
Tomb down to the Accession of Cheops, making the remark, which is applicable to all this writer's work, that 
the reader is often ‘unable to see the wood for the trees", and opposing many of the theories propounded ; 
55, notices Part 5 of Borcuarpt’s Statuen u. Stutuetten v. Konigen u. Privatleuten. 

C. Borevx, Une nouvelle téte amurnienne in Mon. Piot 36, 1-26 and pl. 1 publs. a limestone head of one 
of the princesses. It does not show the usual deformity as this is hidden by the wig. 

BrrrisH Mts. issues a Handbook to the Egn. Mummies and Coffins Exhibited in the BM as a result of the 
rearrangement of the galleries. 

G. Brauston. Syrian Connections of a Composite Bow in Ann. Serv. 38, 251 shows the strongly Syrian 
character of the family in the tomb of a member of which was found the beautiful composite bow which is 
a well-known object in the Cairo Mus. 

Carro Mts. has publd. a new edn. of «A Brief Description of the Principal Monuments. 

J. Capart, 4 Neo-Memphite Bas-Relief in Journ. Walters Art Gallery (Baltimore) 1, 13-17 and figs., 
shows that two Saite sculptures form part of one scene. The scene includes a representation of the “Serpent’ 
game. He also publs. a Saite relief of Ankhefensakhmet ; in Budl. Jus. roy. @art et Chist. (Brussels) 10, 83-6 
and figs. he publs. Une statue de Sebekhotep préceptenr royal, an unusual statue of a man nursing a royal prince, 
almost certainly Amenhotpe HI, and works up much information about Sebekhotpe’s family and known 
monuments; 114-16, La statue du vizur Neferouben discusses the function and family of the owner of a 
statue newly acquired by the Brussels Mus. He was one of the rare viziers of Lower Eyypt, and has the 
same name, but not titles. as the father of Rekhmiré®. Lord Nugent has a canopic jar of his. 

M. Cuenas, Un trésor d‘orfévrerie syro-€g. in Bull. du Mus. de Beyrouth 1 (1937), 7-21, pls. and figs., 
catalogues a magnificent hoard of gold objects of Amenembét III's reign. It was found somewhere in Syria 
and sold in Jerusalem in 1925. 

J.D. Cooney in Brooklyn Mus. Quart., 1938, 93-7 describes the recent accessions from the EES excava- 
tions at Tell el--Amarnah and Sesebi; 130, publs. the head of a beautiful little limestone statuette of Senu, 
Dyn. 18. 

P. Coremans in Bull. Mus. roy. dart et @hist. (Brussels) 10, 87-91, Les rayons infra-rouges, shows some 
fine examples of the advantage of using this type of photography for antiquities, and gives a bibliography 
of the subject. 

M. Cramer, Bin Beitrag =. Fortleben d. Altdg. im Koptischen u. Arabischen in Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 7 
(1937), 119-27 and figs., considers the curious shape of the Coptic altar-stones to have originated in 4. It 
then passed to Coptic gravestones, and so to Arab gravestones. 

F. W. Dercumann, Zum altdg. in d. kopt. Baukunst in Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8, 34-7, deals with the 
White and Red Monasteries at Sohag and the church at Denderah. 

R. DemanceL, Triglyphes bas in BCH 61 (1937), 421-38, discusses the origin of the Greek architectural 
feature, taking it back to oriental sources including Egn. 

C. DesrocHEs, Modéle de maison citadine du Nouvel empire in Rev. d’éqyptol. 3, 17-25, studies a model in 
the Louvre, and gives a convincing perspective drawing of what the town house must have been. 

A. Doprovitz, Harpokrates in Diss. in Hon. Dr. E. Mahler, 71-122, studies at great length the technique 
of Egn. small bronzes, his basis being a study of many Harpokrates figures. 

E. Driotoy in Rev. arch. v1® Sér.. 12, 268 f., revs. A. Rowe, A Catalogue of Egn. Scarabs, Scaraboids, 
Seals, and Amulets in the Palestine Arch. Mus.; vie Sér., 10 (1937), 293 f., revs. WREszINSKI's Atlas, Pt. III. 

EES publs. a small catalogue of the exhibition of its finds at Sesebi-Amarah West. 

R. Eyceipacu, A Hitherto Unknown Statue of King TutSankhamiin in Ann. Serv. 38, 23-8 and pl. 
describes the building up of another statue of this king from fragmm. which have long lain in the Cairo 
Mus. ; 95-107 and 5 pls., 4 Limestone Head of King Akhenaton in the Cairo Mus. which seems to have formed 
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part of a dyad with a head of Nefertiti; 96, n. 1, points out that forgeries of heads of Akhenaten and his 
daughters are becoming very common ; 285-96 and 4 pls.. Some Remarks on Ka-statues of Abnormal Men in 
the Old Kingdom and 699, Addendum thereto shows dwarfs and various other deformities. 

R. Excetpacu and J. W. Macatpry, The Great Lake of Amenophis III at Medinet Habu in Bull. Inst. 
d’ Eg. 20, 51-61. decide that this was not a pleasure-lake as usually supposed but a harbour for boats in 
connexion with the palace near by. The period of 16 days given for its excavation proves to have been quite 
possible. 

H.W. Farruan in Ann. Arch. Anthr., 1937, 172 ff., has a long rev. of Nosuy, The Arts in Ptol. Eg., with 
interesting views on conditions in Eg. at this time. 

G. Grar, Ein alter Kelchthron in d. Kirche Abi Séfén in Bull. Soc. d@’arch. copte 4, 28-36, describes again 
this ‘altar casket’ which BuTLer has already discussed once. The date is a.p. 1564/5. 

B. Grosevorr, Zum Vogelfang, in ZAS 74, 52-5, 136-9 and figs., studies the small bird-trap, of which 
various portions have been recovered from various places. 

W. C. Hayss in Bull. MMA, 1938, 107 ff., describes a 6th-Dyn. statuette presented by the Khedive 
Said Pasha to Commodore PEeRrRy on his way home from opening up Japan, and now presented to the Mus. 
by Commodore Perry’s granddaughter. He also figures a very good Anubis figure of Ptol. date; 182-4, 
The Egn. God of the Lotus: 4 Bronze Statuette shows a fine figure from Mitrahinah, perhaps of Dyn. 25. He 
also gives some account of the god Nefertém ; his Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantir is shortly 
revd. by Hoiscuer in OLZ 41, 19 f.. and at length by Driotroy, who makes a few corrections, in Rev. arch. 
vie Sér., 10 (1937), 285 f. On 283 of the same vol. D. gives an appreciative résumé of Royal Sarcophagi of 
the 1Sth Dyn. 

FE. M. HetcHetHem, Wirtschaftsgeschichte d. Altertums draws on the Egn. evidence as well as that from 
the rest of the world. Eg. naturally appears mostly in the early chaps. and again in those dealing with 
classical times. The nn. and refs. seem almost encyclopaedic. 

J. Horyety in Man, 1937, 143 f. defends his original Indonesian theory and points out the weaknesses 
in all current theories about the boats on the Victoria Nyanza; The Mariner's Mirror 23, 105-7, discusses 
the build and rig of Hatshepsut’s ships. 

B. Hrozyy, La Charrue en Sumer-Akkad, en Eg. et en Chine, in Arch. Orient. 10, 437-40 and pls., argues 
that the Egn. plough, and even the Chinese, was derived from Babylonia. 

G. W. B. Huntrverorp in Man, 1937, 140 f., brings evidence that the boats on the Victoria Nyanza 
show anc. Egn. peculiarities, in opposition to the theory of Indonesian origin. 

Til. Ldn. News, Feb. 12, objects, &c., from the tomb of ‘Aha at Sakkdrah; Mar. 19, description and 
photos. showing the structure of the sacred lake at Et-Tiid ; Mar. 26, Chephren’s diorite quarries and objects 
therefrom; July 2, objects from the Baboon Catacombs at Hermopolis. 

W. M. Ivuys Jr. in Bull. MMA, 1938, No. 7, publs. on the cover the picture of the lowering of the obelisk 
at St. Peter’s in Rome in 1586, reproduced from Fontana’s Della Trasportatione dell’ Obelisco Vaticano, 
Rome, 1590. 

M. Kamat in Ann. Serv. 38, 1-21 and pls., publs. certain objects presented to the Cairo Mus. by King 
Farouk I. They include a wooden coffin of Dyn. 30 (?) naming Ptah in Avaris ; a wooden panel with the name 
of Antef VIII; a M.-K. offering-table of a Khety. 

L. Kener, Uber zwei Fleischfresser aus d. Familie d. Mustelidae im alten u. neuen Ag. in Mitt. deutsch. 
Inst. Katro 8, 38-41, compares anc. Egn. drawings with the modern Ictonix libyca and Mellivora ratel; 
42-5 and pls. 18-21 publs. anc. statuettes and drawings of monkeys with sacks of d6m-nuts under the title 
Pavian und Dim-Palme; Ann. Serv. 37 (1937), 143-72, pls. and figs., Pendeloques en formes d’insectes faisant 
partie de colliers ég. (suite et fin) finishes his series of studies of locusts and butterflies; Ann. Serv. 38, 253-63, 
and Addendum, 689 f., Sur identification de Uhiéroglyphe nh S , which turns out to represent the guinea- 
fowl; 297-331, 690-7, Remarques sur quelques représentations de divinités-béliers et sur un groupe d'objets de 
culte conservés au musée du Caire, points out that the sacred animal of Mendes was originally Ovis longipes 
palaeoaegyptiacus. K. puts together a long series of arts. in one vol. entitled Insectes de VEg. anc., Cairo. 

O. KorroED-PETERSEN, Un Hippopotame de Eg. archaique in From the Collns. of the Ny Carlsberg 
Glyptothek 2, 53-64 and figs. 

E. R. von Komorzyxsx1, Die Trompete als Signalinstrument im altig. Heer in Arch. f. ag. Areh. 1, 155-7, 
shows that in the N.K. the trumpet was not merely a musical instrument but was definitely used for 
signalling; 188-91 has a useful précis of WIxKLER’s book on the peoples of the rock-engravings ; 255-62 
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describes and gives drawings of a number of objects in Die dg. Sammlung d. Martin v. Wagner-Museums zu 
Wiirzburg. 

H. Kuwy, Die ag. Perlen als Fixpunkt f. d. Chronologie d. Bronzezeit in Ipek. 1936-7, 137-9, using Leeds’s 
statement of the finds of Egn. beads in England, France, Holland, Spain, gets out a sequence of dates for 
the European bronze age. None of the beads are earlier than Hatshepsut, and those in Spain and England 
belong to the Tell el-“Amarnah period or to Dyn. 19. 

E. Ktuyew, La Tradition copte dans les tissus musulmans in Bull. Soc. darch. copte 4, 79-89 and 6 pls., 
provides much detailed information on this subject. 

DE Lacy O'Leary, The Destruction of Temples in Eg. in Bull. Soc. d'arch. copte 4, 51-7, gives important 
information on this subject. 

C. J. Las, Cop. Wool Embroideries in Bull. Soc. darch. copte 4, 23-8, discusses these overlooked 
antiquities with several pls. and line drawings. 

A. Lansrye in Bull. MIA, 1938, 85 f., records the acquisition of a number of objects from the Macy 
colln., primarily predynastic and protodynastic stone vases and bowls; 240, that of a head of a Ptolemaic: 
queen in white marble, presented by Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr.; 199 f. and figs. describes tive silver 
vessels from Mendes of usual Ptol. forms, also a silver bottle found with a silver-gilt strip naming the son of 
Ptolemy TX as donor. 

J.-P. Laver in Ann. Serv. 38, 551-65, describes the method of construction of the panels of blue faience 
in the Step Pyramid, the marks the tiles bear for the guidance of the ancient workmen, and also the recon- 
stitution of one of the panels in the Cairo Mus. 

A. Lucas and A. Rowe, The Anc. Egn. Bekhen-Stone in Ann. Serv. 38, 127-56 and 677 is a thorough 
study of this stone. It proves to be definitely the schist or greywacke of the Wady Hammamat and also 
occasionally the fine-grained granite of the Furst Cataract. Lucas has a fine illustd. art. cataloguing all the 
eyes known to him, Inluid Eyes in Ancient Eg., Mesopotamia, and India, in Technical Studies in the Field 
of the Fine Arts (Fogg Art Mus., Harvard) 7, 3-32. The mummies themselves were sometimes fitted with 
artificial eyes. As might be expected the Egn. eyes are better made than the Mesopotamian. 

P. Miter in Univ. Mus. Bull. Philadelphia 7 (1937), 25 f.. publs. with photo. A Granite Relief of 
Ptolemy II, said to have come from Samanniid in the Delta. 

H. pe Morayt has a good illustd. art. L’Ebénisterie dans Vanc. Eg. in La Nature. No. 3018, Feb. 1, 65-9. 
He begins with the bedsteads from Tarkhan, goes on with some of Hetepheres’ things and takes us down to 
Tut‘ankhamin and the N.K.; in No. 3029, 15 Juillet, 33-7, he publs. Jouets et poupées de lance. Eg., showing 
the game of ninepins from Nakadah, the delightful little group of mice with the grains of corn, and the set 
of four dwarfs who can be made to dance by pulling a string. 

G. Mostyy, Die Mailunder dg. Sammlung in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 67-71, gives illusts. of some of the more 
interesting things from Madinat Madi, including a head of Amenemhét III and the remarkable N.-K. stela 
showing Sobk. 

H. Mciier-FeELtpMaAny, Zuei Denksteine d. 17, und 18. Dyn. in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 168-72 and pl., publs. 
two fragmm. in the Berlin Mus., one of Dvn. 18 and the other having reference to a sed-festival of Amen- 
hotpe III; Line Spatzeitfigur in Wien, 221-4, describes and figures a bust which he dates to the late 26th 
Dyn. ; Bericht iiber d. ag. Sammlung d. Academia Romana in Bukarest, 239-41, mentions some of the objects 
in various Rumanian collns., none of them apparently of importance. 

R. Naumann, Bauwerke d. Oase Khargeh in Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8, 1-16, gives plans, descriptions 
and bibliographies of the Roman fortress of Ed-Dér, and the Egn. temples of Kasr el-Ghuéda, Dish, ‘Ain 
ez-Zayyan, Nadira, and a temple near Ed-Der. 

R. Prister, Les Textiles du tombeau de Toutankhamon in Rev. des arts asiatiques (Paris) 11 (1937), 207-18, 
gives good photos. of a number of these pieces, with a study of the dyes used, the embroidery, method of 
weaving. &c. He also records the only known piece of Pharaonic linen woven by the method recorded by Pliny. 

G. A. Retsxer in Bull. MFA 36, 26 #f.. describes and figures the objects which fell to the Museum's 
portion at the recent division. mostly rough statuettes of Dyn. 5. 

BE. Rrerstant in The Brooklyn Mus. Quart.. 1938, 37-48, has a long and valuable study of the literature 
about the Chinese snuff-bottles which have been found in Egn. tombs. 

M. Rocers, An Egn. Bronze Cat in Bull. City Art Mus. St. Louis 23, 46-51 and figs., shows another ex. 
of the well-known class. 

A. Rowe collaborates with A. Lucas in a detailed study of bekhen-stone in Ann. Serv. 38, 127-56, 677; 
see further under Lucas. 
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Z. Saap, Handles for Copper Piercers or Gaming Pieces? in Ann. Serv. 38, 333-44 and pls., pointing out 
that some objects of horn, ivory, and wood may be handles of awls and not gaming-pieces as described 
originally. 345 f., W. B. Every replies to what appears to be an acrimonious attack on him, and on 346 
Z. SaaD returns to the charge. 

Sans: May 31, 1937, Christie sold the Marquess of Dufferin and Ava's colln. of Egn. and classical 
antiquities ; July 5-6, 1938, Sotheby sold a colln. of Egn. and Gk. antiquities; Nov. 16-17, Lord Kitchener’s 
colln. was sold by Sotheby. 

H. Scuirer, Darstellungen v. Sonnenschiffen u. d. Viergespann d. Brandenburger Tores in Mitt. deutsch. 
Inst. Kairo 8, 147~55 returns to the discussion of the unique picture of the two boats of the sun lying side 
by side; Zu d. Festungsbildern v. Beni-Hasan in ZAS 74, 146 f., makes some remarks on this drawing in 
Tomb 17. 

A. Scuarrr, Die Reliefs d. Hausdltesten Meni aus d. alten Reich in Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8, 16-33, 
studies the reliefs in Munich and Hildesheim which clearly belong together and date to the middle of Dyn. 5 
or early 6. They do not belong to the mastabah discovered by Junker at Gizah; Ein Spatzeitrelief d. Berliner 
Museums in ZAS 74, 41-9 and pl. 3 publs. a relief dating from between 530 and 330 B.c., showing a cock and 
a harper playing on a ‘Mesopotamian’ harp. 

P. L. Surwnie shortly revs. I. Lexova, Anc. Egn. Dances in JEA 23 (1937), 270. 

A. W. SuortTer mentions H. E. Wrstock, The Private Life of the Anc. Egns. in JEA 23 (1987), 272. 

E. BaLpwiy Suara, Egn. Architecture as Cultural Expression is an excellent, well illustd., and readable 
account of the subject. The author has ransacked the literature and woven the results into a comprehensive 
whole. For this he has called in the help of numerous Egyptologists. 

G. Soppy Bry, The Survival of Anc. Eg. in Bull. Soc. d@arch. copte 4, 59-70, an immense amount of 
information on this subject. though mostly philological; again mostly philological Remains of Anc. Egn. 
Medicine in Modern Domestic Treatment in Bull. Inst. dEg. 20, 9-18. 

J. Sprecet has publd. a Kurzer Fiihrer durch d. dg. Mus. d. Universitat, Leipzig. 

R. O. Srever, Uber d. wohlriechende Natron bei d. alten Agyptern is revd. in OLZ 41, 158-9 by MryERHor, 
who gives a useful résumé. 

J. VANDIER D’ABBADIE, Une Fresque civile de Deir el Médineh in Rev. d’égyptol. 3, 27-35 and pl., publs. a 
beautiful little fresco of a dancer, which though she does not mention it is very reminiscent of Cretan work. 
A figure of Bes is tattooed on each thigh, and other cases of this are recorded. 

W. Vycicux, Der Feuerstrom im Jenseits in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 263~4 finds a belief in the River of Fire 
of the Book of Im-Duwat still surviving among the Copts and Moslems of Upper Eg. 

G. A. Warnweicat, Thoughts on Three Recent Arts. in JE'A 24, 59 ff. shows how Ancient Egn. conditions 
can be illustd. from those of modern Eg., and how the multiplicity of weights and measures which obtained 
in antiquity would not have inconvenienced a simple rural society; 143 ff., he revs. PETRIE’s Antaeopolis 
and STECKEWEH's Die Fiirstengrdber v. Qaw which are complementary the one to the other. 

M. Wersrotck. Les Pleureuses dans Eg. anc. makes a great collection and study with pls., bibliography, 
&c., of scenes of wailing women; Chron. d’Eg. 13, 124, draws attention to the new guide-book of the Allard 
Pierson Mus.: Archaeologisch Museum d. Universitat v. Amsterdam, Algemeene Gids; Bull. Mus. roy. d’art et 
hist. (Brussels) 10, 187-41, Deux bas-reliefs d'ancien empire publs. two fragmm. bought from the Scheurleer 
colln., one a fisherman with a pile of fish, the other birds above a papyrus swamp. 


2. Art and Architecture 
A. GENERAL 

W.-M. F. Perris, Egn. Architecture (London, 4to, 95 pp., 34 pls., 7s. 6d.), A handy collection of reflections 
on this subject, often wise and sometimes very daring, taken for the most part from the many works of this 
veteran among veterans. References to unconsecutively numbered figures are exasperating, and to bind an 
ephemeral appeal for funds into the body of a book is self-depreciation. 

H. Scuarer. Ungewohnliche dg. Augenbilder u. d. sonstige Naturwiedergabe, in ZAS 74, 27 ff. Two special 
abnormalities lead the author to disquisitions on the interminable subject of Geradvorstelligkeit, entailing no 
Jess severe mental strain on the reader than previously. His original explanation of the dominant impulse 
in primitive art carried conviction, but these attempts in long words to rationalize capricious divergences 
from rule seem futile, since there is infinite variety in the liminal interpenetration of the Hellenic and of the 
unhellenized attitude towards reality and representational problems. Some polemic against Senx and 
CaPpart. 
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H. Scusrer, Wieder ungewohnliche Darstellungen von Sonnenschiffen, in Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8, 147 ff. 
Presents two examples of puzzle-drawings from the tomb of Ramesses VI. A case is added in which primitive 
artists and untutored children use a similar device in attempting to depict a complicated frontal aspect. 

H. Senx, Von d. Beziehung zwischen *Geradvorstelligkeit’ u. ° Perspektivischem Gehalt’, in ZAS 74, 125 ff. 
The author explains his comparatively slight divergence from ScHAFER’s views on the occurrence of seeming 
perspective in Egn. design, and attempts to reach a more exact formula. 

BaLpwin Ssaru, Egn. architecture as cultural expression (New York and London, 264 pp., 78 pls., 25s.). 
This might be termed the first serious attempt at a full treatment of the subject, providing (1) ample docu- 
mentation by citation and picture, (2) sequence and development of forms, (3) classification (domestic, 
sepulchral, hieratic), (£) technical methods, (5) analysis of underlying motives (utilitarian, doctrinal, psycho- 
logical). No single work so far has met these needs so well. In face of the difficulties, any omissions, errors, 
or prepossessions are wholly outweighed by wide knowledge of the material, lucid descriptions, and wealth 
of careful illust. Perhaps the search for basic ideas is less successful and sometimes strained. 


B. Contrreutions oF REsTRICTED SCOPE 

H. Baucz, Zu d. Biindelsdulen der Eingangshalle im Djoser-Bezirk von Sakkdra, in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 
226 tf. To this should be added the brief n. on the grooved columns in the same building, headed Miszelle, 
op. cit., 18. 

M. Baup, Le Métier d’Iritisen, in Chron. dEg. 13, 21 ff. A self-confident statement of the exact meaning 
of the words used by the owner of the Louvre stela C 14 when he sets forth his professional attainments and 
technical procedure. His profession was that of cimentier émailliste. But the quality of this monument 
is at variance with his vaunts. 

E. BrLLE-DE Mot, Comment les Egyptiens faisaient leurs statues, in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 220 ff. In the latter 
part the probable relation of an Egn. statue to the person represented is well set forth. Plaster masks 
found in Eg. were taken from the actual face but worked on by the sculptor, thus defining his attitude to 
portraiture. 

C. Borex, Une Nouvelle Téte amarnienne du Musée du Louvre, in Mon. Piot, 36,1 ff. and Pl.1. Deals 
with one of the most attractive relics of the period, with every sign of genuineness. An ideal picture of 
dignified girlhood. 

J. Capart, A neo-Memphite bas-relief, in J. of Walters Art Gallery, Baltimore, 13 ff. Musicians and games. 
A valuable addition to the limited examples of the art of the period. 

H. Cuevrier, Reconstruction d’un temple de Sesostris Ier & Karnak, in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 183 ff. Also in 
Ill. Ldn. News, June, 998 f. 

H. Curvaier, Rapport sur les travaux de Karnak, in Ann. Serv. 38, 567 ff., Pls. 109-11, shows important 
reliefs of the Akhenaten period. 

W. B. Emury, Architecture of the tomb of Nebet-ka, in Ann. Serv. 38, 455 ff. Important for stages of 
construction (2nd Dyn.). 

H. MtLier-FetpMann, Der Salt-Kopf des Louvre ein Werk der Amarnakunst, in ZAS 74, 132 ff. A fine 
head, difficult to date. The pierced ear is probably decisive for the N.K. 

A. Scnarrr, Ein Spédtzeitrelief des Berliner Mus., in ZAS 74, 41 ff. An interesting discussion of reliefs of 
the last Egn. dyns. 

J. VANDIER D’ABBADIE, Une Fresque civile de Deir el Médineh, in Rev. d' égyptol. 3, 27 ff. A rare instance 
of mural decoration in a house. 


C. REVIEWS 


Bavp, Les dessins ébauchés, by pt Vau in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 25, 47 f. 

Bosss, Die menschliche Figur, by E.B.M. in Chron. d’ Eg. 18, 122; by Roeper in OLZ, 17 f.; by McLLer- 
FELDMANN in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 267 f. 

Brunyer, Aeg. Kunst, by RoEDER in OLZ, 358. 

ane. Egn. Sculpture lent by C. 8. Gulbenkian, Esq., by Daviss in JEA 24, 250. 

Laver, Pyrumide a degrés, by ASSELBERGHS in Jaarb. Ex Oriente Lux 5, 313 f. 

Mowrtet, Les Reliques de art syrien, by Daviss in JEA 24, 253 f. 

Nosuy, Arts in Ptol. Eg. by MSS. in JMEOS 22, 55 f.; by Zaxi in Bull. Soc. arch. copte 4, 200 f. 

Raye, The Art of Anc. Eg., by E.B.M., in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 121 f. 
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RozpEr, Aeg. Bronzewerke, by COREMANS in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 125 ff., including an admirable summary of 
the process of casting in Eg., based on ROEDER. 

Scuirsr, Das altag. Bildnis, by Capart in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 120 f., objecting to the term ‘pre-Greek’ ; 
and by P. L. Sursniz in JEA 24, 255. 

VaNDIER D’ABBADIE, Catalogue des Ostrr. figurés (Fasc. 2), by F.Z. in Aeg. 17, 301. 

Wrstock, Egn. Statues and Statuettes, by ROEDER in OLZ 41, 156 f. 

Wreszisski, Ailas, m1, pts. 14, by Daviss in JEA 24, 257. 


D. Caratoaures oF MusecMs anD COLLECTIONS 

AMSTERDAM (Exhibition of 1938). Uit de Schatkamers der Oudheid (Egypt, pp. 49-91, Pls. 10-19). 

COPENHAGEN (Ny Carlsberg). Aegyptisk Billedhuggerkunst by KorFoED-PETERSEN (in Danish). 

Lewen. Meesterwerken der Egyptische Kunst by W. D. van WisnGAARDEN (40 pp., 72 pls.). 

Lerpzic. Kurzer Fithrer durch das ag. Mus., by J. SPrecEL (47 pp., 4 pls.). 

Warsaw. Zbiory Sztuki Starozyinej (in Polish), by K. Michatowsxi (26 pp., + pls.). 

Wirzpcre (Martin von Wagner). Die 4eg. Sammlung by E. von KomorzyXski in Arch. f. dg. dreh. 1, 
255 ff. (8 pp., 16 pls.). 


3. Conservation 


H. Curvrier, Rapport sur les travaux de Karnak (1937-1938), Ann. Serv. 38, 567 ff., with pls., gives a full 
account of this year’s instalment of the elaborate restoration and consolidation by which he is steadily 
making Karnak safer and more interesting. He describes in detail the operations involved in the recon- 
struction of the white limestone shrine of Sesostris I out of broken fragmm. recovered from the 3rd Pylon (it is 
to be provided with a shelter in summer). Work on the foundations of the Hypostyle Hall involved shifting 
a fallen architrave block weighing 27 tons; more blocks of Amenophis IV have been found here (one interest- 
ing scene apparently shows a duet on the harp, Pl. 110). 

In Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 183 ff., C. again describes the Sesostris shrine, and promises an alabaster monu- 
ment of Dyn. 18 for 1939. Cf. also Ill. Ldn. News, June 4, 998 f. 

P. Coremans, Les rayons infra-rouges, Bull. Mus. roy. dart et @hist. (Brussels) 10, 87 ff., with figg., 
discusses briefly with exx. the ways in which infra-red photography may assist in the reading of docs. other- 
wise illegible. 

R. Excevsacn, A hitherto unknown statue of King TutSankhamiin, Ann. Serv. 38, 24 ff., describes the 
reconstruction out of long-neglected fragmm., along with a recently-purchased head, of a statue that is own 
brother to the well-known one from the Karnak cachette. 

J.-P. Laver, Restauration et transfert au Mus. ég. dun panneau orné de faiences bleues, extrait de la 
Pyramide @ degrés a Saqgarah, in Ann. Serv. 38, 551 ff., with pls. ; of four panels made up of courses of small 
faience blocks, surmounted by dd-pillars, two remained unfinished at Netjerikhet’s death; one has been 
brought out and skilfully restored from a small number of fragmm., the whole being touched up to give an 
idea of its original colour. 


4. Demotic Studies 


W. Ertcusey, Ein dem. Kénigseid aus Tebtynis, ZAS 74, 139 ff., publs. with photo., transcr., transln., 
and nn. a ‘double document’ dated 262/1 B.c., recording a singer’s oath to return a harp. 

E.’s Dem. Lesestiicke, 1 (1937), has been the subject of very favourable revs.: in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 108 f., 
by J. C(apart) ; op. cit., 109 ff., a transIn. of GRaPow's earlier art. in OLZ; by E. von Komorzyxskt in Arch. 
f. dg. Arch. 1, 104 £., and by G. Ort-GEUTHNER in Kémi 7, 161 ff. 

H. Grarow in an interesting discussion of the process which led to Cop. (Vom Hierogly phisch-Demotischen 
zum Koptischen, in Sitzungsb. Berlin, 1938, 322 ff.) emphasizes the inexactness of dem. regarded as a phonetic 
script, which made it unsuitable for reproducing the very different language of the common people, into which 
the Christian literature had to be rendered. He suggests, p. 342, n. 2, that variant writings in dem. may give 
the long-sought evidence for pre-Cop. dialects. 

F. Lu. Grirrira’s Catalogue of the Dem. Graffiti of the Dodecaschoenus is revd. by J. Capart in Chron. 
d Eg. 13, 100 ff. (with a transln. of part. 104 ff.); also by E. Semi, KVGR 29, 245 ff. : 

O. NEUGEBAUER and A. VouTEN, Unters. z. antiken Astronomie, IV: Ein dem. astron. Pap. (Pap. Carls- 
berg 9), in Quellen u. Studien z. Gesch. d. Mathematik ... Abt. B: Studien; Bd. 4, 383 ff. This remarkable 
text from the middle of the 2nd cent. a.D. contains, after a list of dates and of the signs of the zodiac, a 
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scheme to cover 25 years for finding dates two synodical months apart (apparently dates of new moons); 
the years are divided into ‘great’ years, with 13 moons, and ‘little’ years with 12. The edd. give a photo., 
transliteration, transin., and full astronomical discussion. 

C. F. Npus publs. in JEA 24, 73 ff., a series of Notes on Univ. of Michigan dem. papyri from Philadelphia, 
excerpted from his doctoral dissertation; he promises full publn. of these and another group of dem. papp. 
Among other points are interesting discussions of ss n snk (supporting Taompsoy’s rendering ‘endowment’ 
for snk), an independent use of the conjunctive (‘Iam to .. .’), m-s? meaning ‘pertaining to’, and the title 
<rbt which is shown to be that of a kind of trustee holding documents. 

G. Ont-GEUTHNER’s Grammaire dém. (1936) is revd. by M. MaListne in Rev. d'égyptol. 3, 138 tf. 

N. J. Rercu publs. photos. of the remaining Philadelphia papp. from Dird‘ abi ’n-Naga with brief nn. 
of the contents of the docs., promising full comm., &c., later; Mizraim 8, 7 ff. (Pls. 11-20) and 9. 7 ff. 
(Pls. 21-8). In op. cit. 9, 19 ff. R. deals with the Gk. deposit-notes of the record-office on these contracts, 
and points out (p. 29) that in records of loans connected with mortgaze a date in the body of the doc. cannot 
be taken as the date of the doc. itself. 

E, Srrpi, Dem. Urkundenlehre .. . (Muinch. Beitr. 27, 1937) is favourably revd. by W. Ericusen in OLZ 
41, 424 f. 

Sir H. Toompsoy, Self-Dedications, in Act. V Congr. int. Papyrol., 497 ff., gives a preliminary report on an 
interesting group of BM papp. of the later Ptol. period, originating from the temple of Sobk at Tebtunis. 
They contain contracts by which individuals bind themselves to a regular payment and personal servitude 
to the temple ; many are people born in the precinct and in the great majority of cases the paternity is stated 
to be unknown. which points to temple prostitution. We look forward to the promised full publn. 

A. Vorten, Der Ursprung d. dem. Plusquamperfektums (Perfektums), ZAS 74, 142 ff.. points out the 
L.-Egn. confusion between wht and wsh and argues from the meanmys (‘cease on completion’ as against 
‘cease before completion’) that wk¢ is the origimal from which the form read wh is to be derived. 

W. Vycicut, Die Aleph-Beth-Regel im Dem. u. Kop..in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 224 ff. Discussing formations 
like ‘hocus-pocus’, V. quotes exx. with prefixed m- from the Dem. Mug. Pap. 


5. Excavations and Explorations 
A. Eeypr AND THE SUDAN 


Western Desert. R. ENGELBAcH gives an account in dnn. Serv. 38. 369 ff., with maps and photos. of 
explorations carried out by the Survey Dept. in the neighbourhood of Dunkul, Tishka. and Nakhlai, to 
establish the correct position of the O.-K. diorite quarries seen in 1932. See also Chron. d'Eg. 13, 287 f. = 
La Bourse Eg., Feb. 26; Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 100 ff.; Arch. f. Or. 12, 187 #£.; AISL 55, 430 f.; N.Y. Times, 
Mar. 11; JU. Ldn. News, Mar. 26; Museum News, Apr. 1. 

The Sir Ropert Monp Expedn. visited the Gilf el-Kebir, where a large Acheulean site was found and 
excavated, and "Uwenat, where the caves with paintings were visited and new ones discovered. See Chron. 
ad Eg. 13, 277 £.; AJSL 55, 427 f.; Egn. Gazette, June 8, July 9. 

The Oases. W. Vycicu, Reise nach d. Oase El-Chardje, in Arch. f. ég. Arch. 1,129 f. A new report, with 
plans and measurements, on the antiquities of El-Khdrigah by R. NAUMANN in Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo 8. 
1 ff. 

A preliminary report on new discoveries made by A. Fakury in Bahriyah and Farafrah is publd. in 
Ann, Serv. 38, 397 ff., with photos. and plans. New temples, rock tombs, and cemeteries are announced 
at several places. See also Chron. d'Eg. 13, 293 f.; Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 97 #., 119 #f.; AJSL 55, 321; Daily 
Telegraph &: Morning Post, Mar. 9. 

Sesebi. On the season 1936-7 of the EES see Arch. f. Or. 12, 186 f.; Rev. arch. 10, 254. On the conclusion 
of the excayns. on the site (season 1937-8) see H. W. Farrman in JEA 24.151 ff. Also Egn. Gazette, June 28; 
Chron. d’Eg. 13, 74 = Times, July 5; Arch. f. Or. 12, 308; AJSL 55, 322 and 432. 

‘dmdrah. Excavns. were commenced by the EES on the town site on the left bank of the Nile. The 
temple there was found to have had its entrance on the N. side. Stelae etc., and a relief of an ‘Amarnah 
princess, were discovered. See JEA 24, 151 and 154 ff.; AJSL 55, 322 f.; Egn. Gazette, June 28. 

“Anibah. G. STEINDOREF, Anibe I, 11, are revd. by F. Lexa in Arch. Orient. 10, 447 tf.; by F. W. v. 
Bissrxe¢ in Phil. Woch. 50, 934 ff.; by BLackMAN in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 25, 48 ff.; by H. Bonnet in OLZ 41 
(1937), 734 ff.; by B. ClocroyER] in Rev. bibl. 47, 303, and by H. Stock in Orientalia 7, 291 ff. 

Edfu. The Franco-Polish Expedn. was concerned as before with several periods. Of the O.K.three mastabahs 
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were excavated. and two large inverted jar-burials, in which the bodies had been dismembered and placed 
in piles. The M.-K. burials were characterized by absence of sarcophagi and presence of terra-cotta female 
figures. Those of the Ist Intermediate Period constantly contained rectangular wooden sarcophagi, without 
regular orientation. Excavn. of Ptol. houses and of the Rom. town continued. See Chron. @Eg. 13, 
290 ff.; Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 123 ff.; AJSL 55, 319 ff. The final report Tell Edfou 1937 (Cairo) is revd. by 
A. CaLpERINI in Aeg. 17, 114 f., and Tell Edfou 1938 (Fouilles franco-polonaises. Rapports, 0, let fasc., 
Cairo) has now appeared. I have not seen K. Micwarowskl, Tell Edfu 1937, 1938.in Sprawozdania = czynnosei 
a posiedzen Polskie} Akad. Umiej. 42 (1937), 124 ff., 43 (1938), 198 ff. or K. MicHanowskx1, Wykopaliska w 
Edfu. Kampania r. 1938, in Biuletyn historit Sztuki i Kultury 6, 201 ff. 

El-Kab. On the season 1936-7 of the expedn. of the Fondation Reine Elisabeth cf. AJSL 55, 99. 
During the season 1937-8 the expedn. recovered blocks belonging to Dyns. 11—13 and to the N.K. during 
researches in the crypts of the main temple. See Capart’s report in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 191 ff., and AJSL 55, 
430; Egn. Gazette, June 23. 

Et-Tid. Further notes about the treasure discovered in 1935-6 have appeared in Rev. d’égyptol. 3, 168 f. 
and Arch. f. Or. 11, 180 ff. On the season 1936-7 see Arch. f. Or. 12, 185 f. and Ill. Ldn. News, Mar. 19. 

Armant. A short notice of the EES expedn. 1937-8 appears in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 277. See also Arch. f. Or. 
12, 306 f.; AJSL 55, 427. For previous campaigns see R. Monp and O. H. Myers, Cemeteries of Armant, 
I, 2 vols., London (1937). 

Thebes (Karnak). The work of the Antiq. Dept. in 1937-8 included various excavns. in the temple 
precincts; see CHEVRIER in Ann. Serv. 38, 567 ff. The discovery of thousands of blocks of Amenophis IV 
from the foundations of the Hypostyle Hall is reported. The most noteworthy achievement is the rebuilding 
of the stone chapel of Sesostris I from blocks removed from the 3rd pylon. See also Chron. d' Eg. 13, 296 ff.; 
Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 183 ff.; Arch. f. Or. 12, 414 f.; AJSL 55, 4383; Egn. Gazette, May 31; Ill. Ldn. News, 
June 4, On the season 1936-7 cf. AJSL 55, 323. In Ann. Serv. 38, 357 ff., H. Ricke gives, with plan and 
photos., an account of the excayn. of the small temple known as “Lepsius 16° in front of the temple 
of Mut and in the neighbourhood of the small temple of Tuthmosis III and Hatshepsut reported previously. 
See also AJSL 55, 209. M. Putter in Ann. Serv. 38, 469 ff. discusses the small temple in the NE. corner of 
the enclosure of Mut, excavated 1924-5, and shows that it was in fact a temple of Khons, as stated by 
Chabas in 1861. 

Thebes (Madinat Habu). R. EXGELBacu and J. W. Macauprn discuss the possibility of the great lake 
of Amenophis III at Madinat Habu having been excavated in 16 days, as the commemorative scarabs 
relate. See Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 20, 51 ff. In Rev. d’égyptol. 3, 99 ff. RopicHon and Varies describe excavns. 
south of Madinat Habu near the not yet excavated temple of Ramesses IV. 

Thebes (K6m el-Hétan). On the lake in the temple of Amenhotpe, son of Hapu, cf. Rev. d égyptol, 3 99 ff. 
H. Kezs revs. favourably Ropicuon and VarituE, Le Temple du scribe royal Amenhotep, fils de Hapou, 1, 
in GGA 200, 339 ff. 

Thebes (Dér el-Madinah). B. BRUYERE, Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el Médineh, 2” partie (1934-1935), 
is revd. by M. WERBROUCK in Chron. dg. 13, 90 ff. and by F. Z. in jeg. 18, 160. 

Abydos. Encroachments of two modern cemeteries on Antiquities lands have revealed various anc. 
burials, viz. at Shékh Nassir, 3 km. north of Abydos, shaft and pit tombs of the O.K. and N.K., and at 
Ed-Dér, i.e. west of the cemetery of the Coptic Monastery and of the ‘Shinat ez-Zebib’, shaft tombs of 
unspecified date. See TEwr1K Bovtos in Ann. Serv. 37 (1937), 243 ff.; AJSL 55, 323. H. E. Wrntocr’s 
The temple of Ramesses I at Abydos (MMA Papers, No. 5, New York, 1937) discusses the discovery of this 
temple in 1910 and its excavn. in 1927 by the MMA. . 

Kaw. H. Stecxewes, Die Fiirstengrdber v. Qaw, is revd. by H. W. MtLuEr in OLZ 41, 287 ff. 

El-Mustagiddah. G. Brunton, Mostagedda, is revd. by Buackmay in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 25, 52 ff. ; by 
H. Batcz in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 26 ff.; and by J. VANDIER in J. Sav., 231 ff. 

Pell el--Amarnah. J. D. 8. Pexpresery, Les fouilles de Tell el-Amarna et Vépoque amarnienne (Paris, 
1936), is a transln. of PENDLEBURY, Tell el-Amarna (London, 1935), and is revd. in Rev. @ égyptol. 3, 135 f., 
by J. VANDIER. 

Tiinah el-Gebel. The Egn. Univ. expedn. in 1937-8 found a further subterranean gallery dedicated to the 
cult of Thoth. See Arch. f. Or. 12, 305 f.; AJSL 55, 428 £.; Egn. Gazette, June 20; Jil. Ldn. News, July 2. 

El-Ashminén. G. RoEDER publs. in Ann. Serr. 38, 435 ff., with plan and photos., an account of the 
proceedings of the German Hermopolis-expedn. in the early part of 1938. See also Chron. @E: g. 13, 295 f.; 
Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 158 ff.; Forsch. u. Fortschr. 14, 261 ff.; AJSL 55, 429. 
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Madinat Madi. A report on the excavns. of the archaeol. expedn. of the Roval Univ. of Milan appears 
in Ann. Serv. 38, 533 ff. The statue of a new king, Sehetepkaré of Dyn. 13 (7) was discovered in the 
Pharaonic temple. See also Chron. d'Eg. 13. 70 ff.; Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 162 ff.: also Mostra delle antichita 
rinvenute nelle campagne d Egitto condotte dalla R. Universita di Milano 1934-1937 (XII-XV), Milan, and 
A. Voeiiano, Secondo Rapporto degli Scavi condotti dalla Missione archeologica d'Egitto della R. Universita 
di Milano nella zona di Madinet Madi (campagna inverno e primavera 1936-xiv) a cura di Achille Vogliano, 
Milan, 1937. 

Sakkdrah. Firtu and QUIBELL, The Step Pyramid, is revd. by R. Wetit in Ren. dégyptol. 3, 137 f 
For the work of the Antiq. Dept. 1936-7 see 4/SLZ 55, 210. S. Hassan describes in Ann. Serv. 38, 504 tf. 
that of 1937-8. The monuments dealt with were six O.-K. mastabahs and the causeway and valley 
temple of Wenis. The discovery of a 2nd-Dyn. cemetery is also reported. See in addition Chron. d' Eg. 
13, 68 ff.; ibid., 278 ff.; AJSL 55, 431 f.; Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 175 f.; Egn. Gazette, June +; N.Y. Times, 
duly 10. 

W. B. Emery, The Tomb of Hemaka, Cairo. On the discovery of the tomb cf. JEA 24. 239 f. Revd. 
by F. Lexa in Arch. Orient. 10, 450 f.; by Buackman in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 25, 140 ff.; by ScHarrr in 
Orientalia, N.S. 13, 277 ff.; also in Rev. bibl. 48, 144 ff. In Chron. dE. 13, 283 ff. appears an account of 
the further discovery of a tomb of Dyn. I containing pottery and clay stoppers with the name ‘Aha, and 
of that of an intact 2nd-Dyn. mastabah. See also Arch. f. Or. 12. 303 ff.; AJSL 55.211; Arch. f. ag. Arch. 
1, 50 ff.; 22. Ldn. News, Feb. 12, June +. In Ann. Serv. 38, 455 ff. (ef. Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1. 21 ff.) Emery 
describes the tomb of Nebetka. a Ist-Dyn. noble, and its subsequent alterations, and in JEA 24, 243 writes 
a résumé of recent discoveries. 

Gizah. In the season 1936-7 the Antiq. Dept. found a great stela of Amenophis II with 27 Il. of text, 
and another of Sethds I. Both stelae refer to the kings’ love of hunting in this neighbourhood ; Chron. d'Eq. 
13, 72 ff. Cf. § 14, A. 

H. Jenger (Giza III: Die Mastabas d. vorgeschrittenen V. Dynastie auf d. Westfriedhof, Vienna) continues 
his detailed publn. of O.-K. mastabahs excavated by the Vienna Academy Expedn. W. of the Gt. Pyramid. 
Seven mastabahs are described, and there is besides general discussion on development of architectural form, 
style of decoration, funerary cult, etc. 

Ma‘adi. M. Amer, The Excarns. of the Egn. Univ. in the Prehistoric Site at Maadi, near Cairo, in J. R, 
Anthropol. Inst. 66 (1936), 65 #f., and MENGHIN and AMER. The Excavns. of the Egn. Univ. in the Neolithic 
site at Maadi, Ist prelim. Report, Cairo, 1932. are revd.( 7) by F. P{etrR1E] in Syro-Egypt 3, 16 ff. Mencuin 
and Amer, The Excavns. of the Egn. Univ. in the Neolithic site at Maadi, 2nd prelim. Report (season 1932), 
Cairo, is revd. by R. LantTier in Rev. arch. 11, 347. 

Fustat. A. Hamapa, The Tomb of Pawen-hatef at al-Fostat, in Ann. Serv. 37 (1937). 135 ff. The same 
writer describes in Ann. Serv. 38, 479 ff. another tomb found in 1937 containing several sarcophagi. See 
also AJSL 55, 98. 

Abu Ghalib. A report on the excavns. of the Egn. Museum of Stockholm is in Chron. d'Eg. 12 (1937), 
168 ff. Also AJSL 55, 97. 

Benha. Excavns. by the Liverpool Inst. of Arch. at Tell el-Atrib in levels dating chiefly from the Ptol. 
period are described by A. Rowe in Ann. Serv. 38, 523 ff. Cf. also § 14, C. 

Zakazik. For the official report on the discovery of bull-burials ete. made the previous year at Kom 
Abu Yasin see A. ABDELSALAM in Ann. Serv. 38, 609 ff. The discovery is also reported in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 
1, 73 f. and Chron. d’ Eg. 13, 294 f. 

Kantir. See W. C. Hayes, Glazed Tiles from a Palace of Ramesses II at Kantir (MMA Papers. No. 3. 
New York, 1937). Tiles from unsupervised excayns. by local inhabitants, now in the MMA. The site is 
shown by these to have been called Per-Ra‘messe-miamiin and may have been the Delta residence of the 
Ramessides rather than Tanis. Cf. JPA 24, 216. 

San el-Hagar. At Tanis the Univ. of Strasbourg expedn. concluded the excavn. of the brick building, 
in which the purpose of the wells or chimneys previously found remains unexplained. Systematic excavn. 
took place on the large town site, believed to be that of Per-Ra‘messe (cf. above). A noteworthy discovery 
is that of two granite lions with turned head and crossed paws in the manner of the Prudhoe lions. See 
Chron. d' Eg. 13, 292 f. = Le Temps, Apr. 26; Arch. f. ug. Arch. 1, 121 ff.; AJSL 55, 432. 

«lbu Sir. A report on the work of the Antiq. Dept. at this site is publd. in Chron. ad Eg. 13, 74 ff. 


1 Description suggests suspensurae in calidurium of Ruman thermae. 


pd 
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B. Ovrstipe Ecyrr 

Chios. W. Lau, Excarns. at Kato Phana in Chios, in Ann. Brit. Sch. Arch. Ath. 35. Cf. p. 155, Faience 
scarabs; p. 163, The Scarabs, by A. W.SuHorver. Faience, steatite, and stone scarabs, many probably made 
at Naucratis in Dyn. 26, were found in the archaic deposit (M) at Kato Phana (®avat) by the BSA in 1934. 
They are here publd. by A. W. SHorTEr. 

Gézlii Kule (Tarsus). Miss H. Gotpmay’s excavns. of the Bryn Mawr Coll. expedn. 1936-7 found a clay 
ball with name of Puduhepa, mentioned in the text of the treaty between Ramesses II and Hattusil. See 
Chron. d’Eg. 13, 77; AJA 41 (1937), 280 f.; Arch. f. Or. 12, 296 f. 

T have not seen L. K., Altag. Sphinx aus Split, in Jugoslov. Istor. Casopis 3 (1937), 615 f. 

Ras esh-Shamra (Ugarit). A scarab of Amenophis III found in a family vault belonging to a house 
built before the conflagration makes it probable that the latter took place in the reign of Amenophis IV; 
see Syria 19, 193 ff. 

Shékh Zuwéyid (Anthedon, Sinai). Cf. Arch. f. Or. 12, 302 f. 

Tell el-‘Ajjil (Gaza), PeTR1E announces the discovery of a scarab with a new king’s name of the Hyksos 
period, and other scarabs of Hvksos kings already known; see Syro-Egypt 4, 3 ff. 

Tell ed-Duwér (Lachish). Further reports 1936-7 (cf. JEA 24, 224) of the Wellecome-Marston expedn. 
in Arch. f. Or. 12, 178 ff.; AJSL 55, 101. An inscr. in crude hierogls. on a pottery coftin was found. See 
also PEQ 70, 240 ff. 

Wiltshire. G. H. ENGLEWEART and P. L. Cotticnoy, Two Egn. limestone scarabs found in Wiltshire, in 
Wilts. Arch.and Nat. Hist. Mag. 47, 412 ff. The scarabs, though ‘excavated’, were pronounced by NEWBERRY 
to be modern imitations, and most Egyptologists will concur in this opinion. 


C. MiscELLANEOUS 


P. Grpert, Fouilles marquantes en Egypte en 1937-8, in Union des anciens étudiants del Université libre 
de Bruxelles, Dec., 43 ff. 

M. Brion, La résurrection des villes mortes, is revd. by Capart with ref. to the chapter on Eg. in Chron. 
d’ Fig. 13, 127 ff. 

Though not Pharaonic, certain items have been included above for the sake of completeness. Here are 
a few others of the same nature. 

Emery and Kirway, The Royal Tombs of Ballana and Qustul, 2 vols.. Cairo, is a very concise and detailed 
account of the tumuli of the X-Group period (either Blemmyan or Nobatian) excavated by the Arch. 
Survey in 1931-4. Revd. by F. Lexa in Arch. Orient. 10, 449 f.; by R. Parenti in Aeg. 19, 113 £. 

It is announced that the Wellcome excavns. of 1910-1914 at Gebel Moya and other sites in the S. Sudan 
are now in course of publn. by F. Appison and L. P. Kirwan; see AJSL 55, 427. 


6. Foreign Relations 
A. AFRICA 


Fr. W. Fru. von Bissine, Senatne un Maksla, 1 (Riga), 21 ff., Offener Brief tiber d. siid-nubischen Tumuli- 
Gréber. 

J. Capart, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 81 ff., revs. favourably W. Hétscuer’s Libyer u. Aegypter (Aegyptol. Forsch., 
H. 4, 1937); other revs., all favourable, are by R. AntuEs, OLZ 41, 680 #f.; H. Baucz, Orientalia 7, 403 ff. ; 
I. E.8. Epwarps, JE A 24, 251 ff. 

Lazip Hapacut, Ann. Serv. 38, 70, mentions the discovery at Karnak of a Cop. monument, on the back 
of which are the remains of reliefs of 4 captives, each accompanied by an African place-name. 

E. R. von KomorzyNsk1, Zur Gesch. d. Polizei im alten Aeg. (Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 45 ff.) mentions the 
employment of various Nubian tribes as soldiers and police. 

O. H. Myers writes a brief preliminary n. on work on the Saharan culture at Armant and in the W. 
Desert, JE.A 24, 130 f. 

A. Rowz, Ann. Serr. 38, 157 ff., publs. three monuments of the generals Potasimto and Amasis who led 
an army composed of foreign (i.e. Gk. and possibly some Jewish) mercenaries and Egn. troops on an expedi- 
tion against Ethiopia during the reign of Psammetichus II. 

G. StEINDoRFr, The so-called Omphalos of Nupata, JEA 24, 147 ff., rejects the description of this Nubian 
monument as an ‘omphalos’ and the idea that it may have connexions with Siwah and Delphi, preferring to 
regard it as a shrine formed after the pattern of an African circular hut of mats or wickerwork. 
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S.s Aniba is revd. favourably by F. von Bissrye, Phil. Woch. 50, 934 ff.; A. M. Buackuan, Ann. Arch. 
Anthr, 25, 48 ff.; H. Bonnet, OLZ 41, 734 tf.; J. Capart, Chron. d Eg. 13, 307 tf.; B. Cotroyer, Rev. bibl. 
47, 303; F. Lexa, Arch. Orient. 10, 447 #f.; H. Stock, Orientalia 7, 291. 

W. Vrcicui, Asbetai, Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 135 f., gives Gk. and Tawareg parallels for Libyan tribe Jsbt 
mentioned under Ramesses IIT. 

E. Zippert, Arch. f. Or. 12, 186 f., reports on the excavns. of the EES at Sesebi, season 1936-7; 308, 
season 1937-8. 


B. MEsopoTamMia 

E. Cavarenac, Synchronismes babyloniens-ég. des XIVe et XIII¢ Siécles, Kémi 7, 1 ff., see § 8. 

B. Hrozy¥. Arch. Orient. 10, 369 #., Sur quelques rupports entre Sumer-Akkad et VEg., au 1V¢ millénaire 
avant J.-C., demonstrates that Egn. words signifying many of the most important cereals, agricultural 
appliances, etc., were taken from Akkadian and Sumerian and in consequence he believes that Mesopotamian 
agriculture exercised at a very early period a strong influence on that of Eg. This influence in his opinion is 
not the outcome of mere commercial relations, but is more probably the result either of an invasion, possibly 
during the second predyn. period, by a Semitic people who were subject to Sumer and Akkad, or of infiltra- 
tion by a race strongly intermixed with these peoples. This thesis is further developed by the author, op. cit., 
437 ff. 

Syro-Egypt 3, 20; in a comment on M. E. L. Mattoway, Tell Chagar Bazar (Iraq. 1936), it is pointed out 
that an ‘upright cup, with stem and foot’, linking up with a 9th- Dyn. ex. in Ey., points to E. Syrian influence. 


C. PaLesTINE AND SYRIA 

W. F. Avsricut, rch. f. Or. 12, 157 ff., in a rey. unhappily tinged with animosity, discusses A. JIRKU's 
Die dig. Listen paldstinensischer u. syrischer Ortsnamen (1937). Other revs. by K. Gattrxe, DLZ 59, 836 ff. ; 
I. E.S. Epwarps. JE A 24. 252 f.; P. Monter, Kémi 7, 171 #f.; M. Norn, Z. deutsch. Pal.-Vereins 61, 135 ff.; 
E. Orro, OLZ 41, 215 ff. 

ALBRIGHT’s Chronology of a South Palestinian City in AJSL 55, 337 ff., is a detailed discussion of PETRIE’s 
account of Tell el-‘Ajjil, assigning dates several dyns. later than P.’s dating (a long n., p. 350 f., on the 
chronology of the Hyksos period). 

A. Att, Eine Berolkerungsklasse im alten Or., ZDMG 92, 18*f. (summary of a paper, see now ZAS 75 (1939), 
16 ff.), argues that L.-Egn. mskb = Canaanite O33W”, a 9th-cent. term for an unprivileged class in the 
N.-Syrian state of Ya'di; earlier inhabitants of Syria and Palestine, reduced to serfdom by invaders, will have 
come to Eg. as labourers either by barter or capture. 

G. Brunton, Ann. Serv. 38, 251 f.. describing a composite bow in the Cairo Mus., states that it belonged 
to a certain Se-da(S-%) who may have been a Syrian, a view which, according to B., is supported by the style 
of the weapon. 

L. Bui, Bull. WALA 33, 39 ff., in connexion with the Mus.’s exhibition of Asiatic objects showing Egn. 
influence, gives a brief sketch of Egn. relations with Syria-Palestine from earliest times to Cambyses. 

M.S. Drwannv’s brief art. on The Museum’s Collection of Syrian Ivories and the Ivories from Megiddo in 
Bull. MMA 33, 42 ff. points out Egn. influences. 

H. Grimme, Hebr. nbvb und MQ, zwei Lehnworter aus dem Ag., OLZ 41. 149 ff., derives these respectively 
from ddft, snake’, *uraeus’ and d?d?, ‘head’, ‘capital (of pillar)’, the latter being the object represented by the 
corresponding sign in the Sinai alphabet. 

S. Hassan, Ann. Serv. 38, 519 f., mentions the discovery at Sakkarah of a relief showing Eyns. slaying 
Bedouins and also the transport of Asiatic captives by boat; op. cit., 53 ff., remarks that human hands are 
appended to the winged disk on a stela of Amenophis IT, found at Gizah. He concludes therefore that the 
symbol represents the Aten and suggests that its presence at this early date would argue ayainst the Aten 
being a Syrian importation. 

Ill. Ldn. News, Jan. 22, 137, gives illusts. of 3 ivories from Ahab’s palace at Samaria which display Egn. 
style and motifs. 

C. H. Ince. PEQ 7U. 240 ff., describing excavns. at Tell ed-Duwér. records connexions with Ey. and 
mentions the discovery of a pottery coffin with an inscr. in crude hieroglyphs. 

J. Jansen, Biblica 20, 69 ff., Bemerkungen =. Hungersnot im alten Aeg., discusses Gen. 41, 53-7. 

J. Lerpovitcnr, dun. Serv. 38, 349 ff.. cites a number of passages in P. Anastas: I in which a comparison 
with Heb. throws light on the meaning of the Egn. text. 
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E. Lirrmany, Arch. f. Or. 12, 159 ff., reviewing 4 Grammar of the Phoenician Language by Z. S. Harris 
(American Oriental Series, 8. 1936), mentions that the book includes comparisons with Egn. 

C. DE MERTZENFELD. Les Ivoires de Megiddo, Syria 19, 345 ff.. discusses a representation of the god Bes, 
and other Egn. motifs. 

P. Monter’s Les Reliques de P Art syrien dansVEg. du N. Empire (1937) is revd. critically by J. Caparr, in 
Chron. d Eq. 13. 88 tf. ; not so unfavourably by F. Cuapoctuier, Rev. ét. anc. 40, 323; G. ContEnat, Kémi 
7, 166 ff.; N. bE G. Davies, JEA 24, 253 f.; R.M., Wel. Beyrouth 21, 237; V., Rev. bibl. 47, 303 f. 

In Aémi 7, 180 ff., M. deals with inscribed objects found at Ras esh-Shamrah and publd. in several arts. 
in Syria: among them a stela showing a god ‘ Ba‘al Sapiina’ whom M. connects with Baal-zephon of Ex. 14. 

M. Notu. Die Wege d. Pharaonenheere in Pal. u. Syr.: Untersuchungen zu d. hierogl. Listen pal. wu. syr. 
Stadte, in Z. deutsch. Pal.-Vereins 60 (1937), 183 ff., with 1 pl., continued op. cit. 61, 26 ff., 277 ff. (not seen). 

F. P(errte), Tell el-“Ajjil, Gaza, mentions the finding of a scarab in a gold frame with the name of a new 
Hyksos king (Syro-Egypt 4, 3). 

A. Rowe contributes matter on the relations of Eg. and Palestine to supplement the hist. section of his 
Catalogue of Scarabs and promises more from time to time, Addendum No. 1 on Egypto-Canaanite Contacts in 
Quart. Dep. Antiq. Pal. 8, 72 ff. 

R.’s Catalogue of Scarabs (1936) has been very favourably revd. by A. M. Blackman, Ann. Arch. Anthr. 
25, 51 £.; E. Drioron, Rev. arch. 12, 268 f.; P. Ginpert, Chron. @ Eg. 13, 86; G. D. H(ornpitower), Man, 
156; J. Lerpovircr, Ann. Serr. 38, 657 f.; F. Z(ucKER), Aeg. 18, 158. 

H. H. Row ey, in an exhaustive essay on the Exodus, reprinted from Bull. Ryl. Libr. 22, discusses in the 
light of archaeological and inscriptional evidence and of their relation to the V.-T, narrative the theories 
already advanced and concludes that Ramesses II was the Pharaoh of the Oppression, while the Exodus 
took place under Merneptah. 

C.F. A. Scaarrrer, Ugaritica, 1 (Mission de Ras Shamra, Tome 111). 

J.Sruons, Handbook for the Study of Egn. Topographical Lists relating to W. Asia (1937), is revd. by A. DE 
Breer, Jaarbericht .. . Ex Oriente Lux 5, 299 ff.; R. A. Dyson, Orientalia 7, 398 ff.; R.D., Syria 19, 176 f. 

P. THomsey, Arch. f. Or. 12, 178 ff., reporting on the Wellcome-Marston Archaeol. Research Expedn. 
(1936-7) at Tell ed-Duwér, mentions the discovery of large numbers of scarabs bearing names of Pharaohs, 
some fragments of a disk with an inscr. in hieratic, and a dagger witha pictographic inser. ; op. cit.. 180 ff., 
reports on the excavns. of the Or. Inst. of Chicago at Megiddo (1936-7) and describes with illusts. some of the 
ivories and other objects displaying Egn. influence which were found. 

R. W(E1LL), Le diew cananéen Hwrwn, sous les traits de Horus-faucon chez les Ramessides, Rev. d' égyptol. 3, 
167 f., briefly outlines the evidence for this god as so far collected. 

Sir L. Woottey, The Times, June 13 and Sept. 3, gives a brief account of his excavns. at Atchana 
(Alalakh) near Antioch, a site which has yielded many objects with Egn. motifs. 

I have not been able to see: 

P. Demarene, C'réte-Eg.-Asie, Perspectives dhier et d'aujourd hui, in Annales del Ecole des Hautes Etudes 
de Gand 2, 31 ff. 

H. Dvespere, Les Scribes inspirés. Introd. aux livres sapientiaux dela Bible. Le livre des Proverbes, Paris. 


D. MiscELLANEOUS 


A. Bascumakorr, Cinguante Siécles d’évolution ethnique autour de la Mer Noire is revd. by F. P(ETRIE), 
Syro-Egypt 4, 13, who points out its value for researches on the migrations from the Caucasus to Eg. 

H. Baver, Der Ursprung des Alphabets, is revd. by R.D., Syria 19, 88 ff. 

H. Cuevrier, Ann. Serv. 38, 605 (Pl. 111) publs. some blocks found at Karnak with reliefs of Asiatics and 
a negro which date from the time of Amenophis IV, but which had been re-used in the foundations of the 
hypostyle hall. 

R. Dussavp, Eg. et Egée dans les textes de Ras Shamra, C'.-R. Acad. Inscr. B.-L., 1938, 536 ff. 

O. E1ssFELDT, Zur Frage nach d. Ursprung unseres Alphabets, Forsch. u. Fortschr. 14, 4 £., discusses the 
recent work of BavEr and others, and concludes that new material is sure soon to lead to more certain 
results. 

A. Faxury, Ann. Serv. 38, 428 f., in a preliminary account of excayns. at ‘Ain el-Muftella, records the 
discovery of a list of 6 foreign peoples. 

E. Grumacu, Arch. Orient, 10, 427 ff., discusses some Cretan signs of measure in the light of Egn. parallels. 
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W. Lamp, Ann. Brit. Sch. Athens 35, 138 ff. (Pls. 27 ff.), reports on excayns. at Kato Phana in Chios and 
includes a description of some faience scarabs by A. W. SHORTER. 

J. Lerovitcu, Un premier pas vers le déchiffrement des inserr. énigmatiques du Sinai? in Bull. Inst. Eg. 
20, 19 ff., believes the writing cannot be alphabetic and applies the principle of acrophony in an attempt to 
read the inscr. on the Tell ed-Duwér dayger. 

F. Lexa. Arch. Orient. 10, 215 ff. and 390 ff., Le Développement de la langue (g. aux temps préhist., mcludes 
many Semitic and some Berber parallels for words and usages in Egn. 

G. H. McFappen, Bull. Univ. Mus. (Philadelphia) 7, No. 2. 10 ff.. records an Egn. amphora with hiero- 
glyphics and Cypriote characters found during excavns. at Kourion, the sanctuary of Apollo. 

P. Tresson, Rev. bibl. 47. 539 ff.. publs. a transln. of the victory stela of Tuthmosis II. He claims, how- 
ever, only a restricted value for the foreign names mentioned in it. 

W. Vycicu. Uraeg. Wortschatz, Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1. 133 ff., quotes parallels from Semitic languaves and 
from Tawareg. Bishar1, Somali. etc.. for Egn. roots and special values of hierog]. signs. 

E. Ziprert, Arch. f. Or. 12. 306 tf.. reporting on the EES excavns. (Sir R. Mond Expedn.) at Armant 
(1936-7) records the discovery m the temple of Tuthmosis II of a scene of the king grasping Asiatic and negro 


captives. 


7. Geography and Topography 

J. J. CLERE in his art. Un Graffito du roi Djet duns le Désert Arubique (Ann. Serv. 38, 85 ff.) suggests 
that a rock-inscr. some 5 or 6 km. E. of Bir -Abbad points to a route from Edfu to the Red Sea by way of 
the Wadi ‘Abbad already in Dyn. 1. 

R. ENGELBACH has an important art. on The Quarries of the Western Nubian Desert and the Ancient Road 
to Tushka in Ann. Serv. 38, 369 ff., containing much topographical information about the desert west of 
Abu Simbel; he has also written about the same discoveries in JU. Ldn. News, Mar. 26, 525. His and 
J. W. Macarpry’s The Great Lake of Amenophis III at Medinet Habu (Bull. Inst. d’Eg. 20, 51 ff.) contains a 
good air-mosaic of the site. The authors suggest that the lake may have been not a * pleasure-lake’, as it 
is usually called, but a harbour connected with the Nile, to serve the great complex of Palace buildings. 
They also explain how the necessary excavation could have been completed in 16 days. 

M. Hauza (Ann. Serv. 38. 197 ff.) gives evidence for reading the hierogl. writings of Athribis as Hf-hryt-ib. 

W. Horscuer’s Libyer u. Agypter (1937) is revd. by ANTHES in OLZ 41, 680 ff.; by H. Baucz in Orientalia 
7, £03 ff.; by Capart in Chron. d’Eg. 13. $1 f.; and by I. E. S. Epwarns in JEA 24, 251 f. 

A. Jirxve’s Die dg. Listen paldstinensischer u. syrischer Ortsnamen is revd. by M. Notn, Z. deutsch. Pal.- 
Vereins 61, 135 ff.; K. Gatiine, DLZ 59, 836 ff.; I. E.S. Epwarps, JEA 24, 252 f.; P. Monvet, Kémi 7, 
17] ff.; W. F. Avsricut, Arch. f. Or. 12, 157 f.; E. Orro, OLZ 41. 215 tf. 

A. Lucas in The route of the Exodus of the Israelites from Egypt (London, E. Arnold) suggests a route 
from the Wadi et-Tumilat through En-Nakhl to the Gulf of -Akabah. but the author glosses over a number 
of difficulties and some of his identifications of places are over-bold. His and A. Rowe's art. The Anc. E gn. 
Bekhen-stone, Ann. Serv. 38, 137 ff.. contains nn. on the Wadi Hammamat region. 

H. pe Morant’s Secrets of the ‘Sacred Lakes’ at Anc. Egn. Temples: a Long-hidden Structural Problem 
Solved (Ill. Ldn. News, Mar. 19, 498 f.) contains good photos. of the excavns. by the Inst. fr. at Et-Taid. 

I have not seen M. Notu’s Die Wege d. Pharaonenheere in Palastina u. Syrien: Untersuchungen zu d. 
hierogl. Listen paldstinensischer u. syrischer Stédte, Z. deutsch. Pal.-Vereins 60 (1937), 183 ff.; 61. 26 ff., 277 ff. 

Petrie in The Meaning of the Fayum (Syro-Egypt 3, 12 ff.) argues that the surface level of the lake may 
have varied greatly from century to century. 

Porter~Moss’s invaluable Topographical Bibliography, v (Oxford, 1937) is revd. by M. WeRBRotce, 
Chron. d’Eg. 13, 14 f.; Borcnarpt, OLZ 41, 155 f. 

G. Posener’s art. Le Canal du Nil a la Mer Rouge (Chron. d'Eg. 13, 259 ff.) contains a discussion on 
possible early attempts to join the Nile with the Red Sea, with special ref. to the canal dug by Darius I. 

J. Stutons’s Handbook for the Study of Egn. Topographical Lists relating to W. Asia is revd. by A. DE Buck, 
Jaarbericht ... Ex Oriente Lux 5, 299 ff.; by R. Dussavp, Syria 19, 176 f.; R. A. Dyson, Orientalia 7. 398 ff. 

R. WEILL in an art. Le probléme du site d Avaris (Rev. dégyptol. 3, 166) insists that the question is still 
open. 

E. ZIPPERT gives a résumé of the discoveries at the diorite quarries in Nubia in Arch. f. Or. 12, 187 f. 

E. Zyniarz in Die Namen d. Roten Meeres im Spatdgyptischen suggests hypothetical etymologies for 


ross nugaps and cross stoay (Areh. f. ag. Arch. 1, 111 ff.). 
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8. History 

J. BERARD, Remarques sur une erreur hist. d’ Hérodote (Rev. ét. gr. 50, 289-92) is revd. by J. C(aparr), 
Chron. @Eg. 13, 130. 

L. Borcuarpt, Hnt-kew-s, die Stammutter d. Sten Dyn. (Ann. Serv. 38, 209-15) suggests that after a short 
period of confusion Shepseskaf founded Dyn. 5, assuring his claim by marriage to the daughter of Mycerinus, 
Hnt-kiw-s. who certainly bore Neferirkeré‘ and probably Sahuré‘ also. 

The new edn. of J. H. BREASTED, The Conquest of Civilization. has been edd. by Epita WILLIAMS WARE and 
contains much new matter. 

H. Brewer, Eine neue Amarna-Prinzessin (ZAS 74, 104-8) publs. three inscriptional fragmm. from the 
excavations at Hermopolis. The most surprising new discovery is that of a new princess, “Ankhesenpaaten 
the younger, who appears clearly to be the daughter of Akhenaten by his third daughter ‘Ankhesenpaaten. 
The third of these blocks also mentions a “sun-shade’ (Swt-R‘) of “Ankhesenpaaten. 

H. Brunner, Die Texte aus d. Gribern d. Herakleopolitenzeit v. Siut, is revd. by H. Batcz, drch. f. ag. 
Arch. 1, 152-3; and by J. Capart, Chron. d Eg. 13, 86-7. 

W.E. Carpweit, The Ancient World, is revd. by J. Capart, Chron. d'Eg. 13, 80. 

Capart and Contenac, Hist. de [Orient anc., is revd. by R.M., Wél. Beyrouth 21, 253. 

E. Cavaienac, Synchronismes babyloniens-ég. des XIV¢ et XIII° siécles (Kémi 7, 1-9), selects certain 
points of interest to the Egyptologist from his Le probléme hittite. Bases series of Bab. minimum dates by 
synchronism with Ass. fixed dates and reaches 1302 B.c. as minimum date for accession of Ramesses II, 
and 1384-1366 B.c, for reign of Akhenaten: considers that the proportion of “Amarnah letters is against 
PENDLEBURY’s shortening of Akhenaten’s reign. 

&. Drioroy and J. Vanvrer, L’ Egypte (Clio, 1: Les peuples de U Orient méditerranéen, 2), is an admirable 
hist. of Eg. from the earliest times to Alexander: specially valuable for its detailed general and sectional 
bibliographies, and the brief discussions of outstanding points and problems added to various chapters: has 
been revd. by E. von KomorzySsxt, Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 265-7; G. Convenav, Rev. d’assyriol. 35, 197, 

G. Dyxmans, Hist. économique et sociale de Vance. Eg., vols. 1-3 revd. by H. D. ScasEDEL, JEA 24, 138-9 ; 
R. WEILL, Rev. d’égyptol. 3, 141-8; and vol. 3 alone by 8. A. B. Mercer, <irch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 55-6. 

W. F. Epeerton and J. A. Witson, Hist. Records of Ramses III, vols. 1-2, is revd. by A. Scuarrr, 
OLZ 41, 285-7. 

W. Fepern, Die Sohne d. Kénigs Dedefre (Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 59-66) discusses the three ‘eldest king’s 
sons’ found at Abu Raw4sh, and asks whether this implies that the title was handed on as elder sons died. 
Considers there to be no proof that the eldest son became king—Cheops may have been Snefru’s sister's 
son (quotes Tawareg custom and recalls the Libyan blood in Cheops’ family), and Mycerinus was probably 
Cheops’s son. 

H. Graprow, Ausgewdhlte inschriftliche Quellen x. Gesch., Sprache u. Kunst der sog. Mittelmeervolker, 
A: Ag. Quellen (H. Bossurt, Alt-Kreta, pp. 49-62), is revd. by J. C(apart), Chron. d’Eg. 13, 82. 

H. Kees, Herihor u. d. Aufrichtung d. thebanischen Gottesstaates, is revd. by J. Capart, Chron. d Eg. 13, 
98-100. 

E. von Komorzyxsk1, Zur Geschichte d. Polizei im alten Aeg. (Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 45-8), considers that 
the question of how long, if at all, policemen were really Nubians is quite unsettled ; there is no justification 
for seeing organized police in the O.K., and a real state police was probably not fully developed until N.K. 

H. Kuan, Das Problem d. Chronologie in d. Vorgeschichte (Forsch. u. Fortschr. 14, 309), is a study of recent 
works relative to prehistoric chronology. 

Epvarp Meyer, Geschichte d. Altertums, Bd. 3, is revd. by Ernst Meyer, Gnomon 14, 177-81, 

H. Mctyer, Die formale Entwicklung d. Titulatur d. dg. Kénige, though not strictly historical, has much 
useful material and study of the development of the titulary of the kings in the early dyns. 

O. Neccepacer, Die Bedeutungslosigheit d. ‘Sothisperiode’ f. d. alteste dig. Chronologie (Acta Or. 17, 
169-95), brings arguments to show that the 365-day year could be arrived at within one generation from 
observations of the rise of the Nile, whereas its variation from the true year would only be certainly known 
after two centuries. Early Dynastic man was no astronomer (if he had been, he would have recognized and 
corrected his defective year-length within 1) years) and the need for observing the rising of Sothis only 
arose 200 years later, rid peasants’ rule-of-thumb; the ‘first fixed date in history’ thus vanishes. 

K. Privcer, Haremhab u. d. Amarnazeit, is revd. by A. N. Daxty, JE A 24, 254. 

J. Prresne, Une Nouvelle Interprétation des instructions du roi Kheti a son fils Merikura’ (Rev. d égyptol. 3, 
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1-16), emphasizes the importance of this text for understanding the special position of the Delta in First 
Intermediate Period. This he compares with Delta conditions before Menes and concludes that Delta was 
not subject to nobles, but only needed to supply men to royal armies; its towns had high level of commerce 
and civilization, lived under unstable democratic rule, and had to be coerced by king. In transln., but not 
interpretation, largely follows GARDINER with much airy discussion of the precise meaning of technical terms. 

J. Pirenne, Hist. des institutions et du droit privé de Tanc. Eg., vols. 1-3, is revd. by K. C. SEELE, 
Univ. of Toronto Law Journ., Lent Term 1938, 406-8. 

G. Posener, La Premiére Domination perse en Eq., is revd. by R. WEILL, Rev. d'égyptol. 3, 129-31. 

A. Rowe, Yew Light on Objects belonging to the Generals Potasimto und Amasis in the Egn. Museum (Ann. 
Serv. 38, 157-95), publs. three objects, now in Cairo. of the leaders of the punitive ( %) expedition of Psam- 
metichus II to Ethiopia, with texts and translns. (not always over-reliable), and nn. on the campaign, the 
date of the death of Petesomtus and the embalming period. 

H. H. Row ey, Jsrael’s Sojourn in Eg. (Bull. Ryl. Libr. 22, 243-90), gives a careful survey of previous 
discussion, mainly from a chronological viewpoint: suggests that the Exodus. mainly of Joseph tribes. is to 
be placed under Merneptah, and that the descent into Eg. took place in the ‘Amarnah Age. Is also inclined 
to suggest that Joseph may have been Akhenaten’s chief officer of state, thus explaining why no help was 
sent to Palestine. 

H. D. ScuaEpet, Der Regierungsantritt Ramses IV. (ZAS 74, 96-104), examines the problems connected 
with the death of Ramesses III and the succession of Ramesses IV and V, and on the whole supports CERNY 
as against BorcHarDT. In an. on A% claims that this means ‘ proclamation’ and not ‘coronation’, and con- 
cludes that the day of death of the old king, and the day of proclamation and the coronation day were not 
and could not have been identical, and that P. Harris and P. Jud. Turin were political docs. issued by 
Ramesses IV, who was possibly a usurper. 

A. Scuarrr, dgypten (Handbucher d. Archiologie, hrsg. von W. Otto) I have not seen: revd. by E. vox 
Komorzynsai, Arch. fo ag. Arch. 1, 245-6. 

A. Scuarrr, Der hist. Abschnitt d. Lehre f. Konig Merikaré, is revd. by H. Kurs, OLZ 41, 520-5. 

J. Vayprer, Un nouvel Antef de la XI* Dyn. (Bull. Inst. fr. 36, 101-16), is revd. by R. W(EILL), Rev. 
d’égyptol. 3, 169-70. 

J. Vanpisr, L’ordre de succession des derniers rois de la XI* dyn. (Studia Aegyptiaca, 1 = An. Or. 17, 
36-47), discusses various hist. questions connected with Dyn. 11, considers that Nebhapetré‘ and Neb- 
kheruré‘ were not one and the same person, confesses to an open mind about the Antef who is supposed to 
have been co-regent of Mentuhotpe III and considers, against SETwE and others, that the order of succession 
at the end of the dyn. was Vb-tewy-R‘ and then S“h-ks-R% 

R. Weitt, Le Probléme du site d Avaris (Rev. d’égyptol. 3, 166 f.), surveys the variations in the official 
view of the site of Avaris, and maintains that, in spite of recent work, the whole question is still open. 

H. Winger, Volker u.Volkerbewegungen im vorgeschichtlichen Oberdg., is revd. by E. von KomMorzyXs«I, 
Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 188-91. 

H. Winguer, Rock-drawings of Southern Upper Eg., 1, contains much new material, especially with 
regard to the prehistoric peoples of the Nile valley. 

I have not seen G. VaN DER LEEUW, Eenige opmerkingen betreffende den huidigen stand van onze kennis 
en ons inzicht aangaande Achnaton (Jaarbericht ... Ex Oriente Lux 5, 301-4). 


9. Law 

C. F. Nrus discusses The sin snh of Marriage Settlements (dem.) in JEA 24, 74 ff. He thinks that stnh 
means ‘revenue-producing property’ in these contracts. 

T have not been able to see the following: 

J. Frrepricu, Das Siegel d. hethitischen Konigs Hattusili LII., nach d. dg. Fassung seines Vertrages mit 
Ramses II., in Artibus Asiae curat editionem R. Hapt, Lipsiae. vol. v1, facs. 3-4. 177 ff. 

K. C. SEELE’s rev. of J. PrreNNE, Hist. des institutions et du droit privé de anc. Eg., 1-1, in Univ. of 
Toronto Law Journal, Lent Term 1938, 406 ff. 


10. Literature. 
A. M. BLackMman proposes a new transin. of Lebensmude. 86-8, based upon the convincing assumption 
that iN (le 111, the crux of the passage, means *bald-headed birds’, i.e. ‘vultures’, Orientalia 7, 6-7. 
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A. H. Garpiver, Hierat. Pap. BM, m1, is revd. by A. DE Buck in Jaarbericht ... Ex Oriente Lux 5d, 
290-6. and by A. Hermann, OLZ 41, 293-5. 

I have not vet seen A. Hermann, Die dg. Konigsnovelle (Leipz. Agyptol. Stud., Heft 10). J. J. Augustin, 
Gluckstadt. 

J. Lerpovrren, Quelques remarques au sujet du papyrus Anastasi I (Ann. Serv. 38, 349-52), discusses 
several passages from this text in the light of quotations from the Hebrew O.T., and concludes that the 
scribe of P. Anast. I had some acquaintance with Hebrew. 

J. Mayer and T. Pripeatx, Never to die: the Egyptians in their own words, Viking Press, New York, 
is a vol. of extracts from Egn. hterature compiled for the use of the general reader. Revd. by J. CaPart, 
Chron. d' Eg. 14, 122, and A. Lansine, Natural History, June 1938, 75. 

J. PIRENNE again studies P. Leningrad 1116a from the administrative point of view, Une nouvelle 
interpretation des ‘Instructions du roi Kheti @ son fils Merikara’ (IX¢ Dynastie), in Rev. d'égyptol. 3, 1-16. 

A. Scrarre, Der historische Abschnitt der Lehre fiir Kénig Merikaré, is revd. by H. KEEs, OLZ Ai, 520-1. 

J. SPIEGEL, Die Erzahlung vom Streite des Horus und Seth, is revd. by 8. Scuorr, OLZ 41, 525-9, and by 
J. Gwyy Grirrirus, JEA 24, 2535-6. 

V. ViKentIEV defends the reading | =) of Shipwrecked Sailor, 65 against BLACKMAN'Ss ‘| a, 
A propos des ‘sourcils’ du roi-serpent, in Bull. Fac. des Lettres (Cairo) 4, 16-21. 

A. Vouren studies the Instructions of Anii, with transln. and comm. of selected passages, in Studien z. 
Weisheitshuch d. Anii (Kgl. Danske Vidensk. Selsk., His.-fil. Medd., xxim, No. 3), Levin and Munksgaard, 
Copenhagen, 1937-8. 

R. Wenn, Une page @histoire littéraire sous la X X¢ dynastie. et Vécrivain Nras (Rev. @ égyptol. 3, 170-1) 
writing on the well-known passage from P. Ch. Beatty IV which names famous authors of the past, seeks to 
equate Nefry with the Neferrohu of P. Leningrad 11168. 


11. Palaeography 

R. Antues in his art. Die Verwendung d. Schriftzeichens { f.d. Lautwert n (ZAS 74, 109 ff.) quotes a number 
of exx. of { with phonetic value n from Dyn. 22 onwards. 

H. Baver’s Der Ursprung d. Alphabets is revd. in Rev. d'assyriol. 34, 193; and in Rev. bibl. 47, 308 ff. 
by SaviGNac. 

J. J. CubReE in an art. Sur un passage de la Stéle Louvre Cl (JEA 24, 242) shows by means of facsimiles 
that the damaged group previously read =. or the like. is in fact ‘S: His Acrostiches et mots croisés des anciens 
Egyptiens (Chron. d'Eg. 13, 35 ff.) contains an interesting discussion on three inscrr. in the form of ‘cross- 
words’ (s§... Sd r sp 2). He also gives a revised reading of two O.-K. inserr. (Urk., 1, 56, 5; 113, 5), in Sur 
un nomdu Wadi Maghdra (Sinai), JEA 24, 125 f. 

W. R. Dawson shows that oa occurs as early as Dyn. 21 as a writing of the name Hike’ (JEA 24, 128). 

E. Drioron publs. two more ingenious interpretations of cryptograms in Ann. Serv. 38, 109 ff. and 
231 ff. The first is a Note sur un cryptogramme récemment découvert a Athribis; the second is Deux crypto- 
grammes de Senenmout which he interprets as the prenomen and nomen of Queen Hatshepsut. 

Lhave not seen O. E1ssFELDt’s Zur Frage nach d. Ursprung unseres Alphabetes in Forsch. u. Fortschr. 14, 4. 

Garptyer’s letter to The Times of July 16, 1937, discussing the inscription on the Tell ed-Duwér dagger 
was reproduced, with a photo., in Antig. 43 (1937), 359 f. (Origin of our Alphabet). 

E. Gremacu writes on Kretisch-Agyptische Scheffelzeichen in Arch. Orient. 10, 427 ff. 

L. Kemer in his art. Sur identification de Vhiéroglyphe Nh (Ann. Serv. 38, 253 ff., additional n. 689 f.) 
convincingly identifies the sign aN as the Nubian Guinea-Fowl (Numida ptilorhyncha). 

J. Lewpovitcs has an art. Un premier pas vers le déchiffrement des inscriptions énigmatiques du Sinai ? in 
Bull. Inst. @’ Eg. 20, 19 ff., and also discusses possible connexions of «— with a sign in the Sinaitic script in 
Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 1 ff. 

T have not been able to see G. H. McFappEn’s Excavations at Kourion: the Sanctuary of Apollo which is said 
to contain an account of an Egn. amphora with hieroglyphics and Cypriote characters (Bull. Univ. Mus. 
Philadelphia 7 (No. 2), p. 17). 

I have not seen A. Scumirt’s Die Erfindung d. Schrift, Erlanger Universitats-Reden 22. 


G. THacstye in Zu Papyrus Westear VIII, 17 (Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 6) would read =" = ‘eee 
Kars pow SU ON 


(ety ees ‘NN 


in place of 
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12. Personal Notices 

A Sribute to L. Borcuarpt by G. STEINDORFF appears in JE_A 24, 248. 

A brief not. of G. Daressy is publd, m JEA 24, 134 £. 

4 arther obituary nots. of ErMAN have appeared: by R. AnTues, in Berliner Museen 59, 19 ff.; by J. 
Capart, Chron. d Eg. 18, 181 f.: and by A. ScHarrF in Sitzungsh. Wimchen. 1938. 19 ff. 

The transference of the editorship of Ann. Serv. from H. GavTHIER to J. LEIBOVITCH is announced by 
E. Drroroy in a preface to vol. 38. 

M. W(ersrovcx) pays a tribute to Mrs. GrirFire in Chron. d Eq. 13, 133: a brief not. also appeared in 
Arch. f. Or. 12, 312. 

A not. of G. Hecser by H. Rayxe, ZAN 74. 72. 

J. Capart writes an obituary not. of the Rev. Wm. MacGrecor in Chron. d’ Eg. 18. 132 f. 

A long account of Sir Robert Moxpb’s work for Ezyptology by P. E. NEwBerry is publd. JEA 24. 208 ff., 
with pl.; a not. of Moxp by A. M. BrackMay in Ann. Arch. Anthr. 25, 69 f. 

In the preface to Mel. Muspero, 1. P. Soccvert gives an account of the Mission and Inst. fr. and their 
members and publns. 

The death of A. Moret has called forth many appreciations of his life and work. A long art. on him by 
P. Jocevet appeared in Bull. Inst. d Eg. 20. 155 ff... and was reproduced in Chron. @Ey. 13. 322 ff. 
J. PIRENNE has written a long not. in Wel. Boisueq, 3. 514 ff. and reviewed M.'s contribution to our knowledee 
of anc. Egn. law in Arch. hist. dr. or. 2. 3 ff.: he has also written in Le Flambeau, 1938, 259 f. (not seen). 
L. JotEaup has publd. an art. in J. des Africuniotes 8, 57 H., L’évolution des idées récentes en Egyptologie sous 
Tinfluence d'A.M. (1868-1935), and has also written in Rev. scientifique. 15-35-38 (I have not been able to see 
either of these arts.) Other nots. of Morer have appeared in J. Sav., 1938, 38 f.. by H. D(eHEnaty); Arch. f. 
Or, 12. 309, by O. Koprorp-PETERSEN ; Beaux-Arts, No. 267, 11 févr., 5, by G. H. Marriy (not seen); Rev. 
arch. 11, 327 f., by Ch. P(tcarp) ; Arch. f.ag. drch.1, 75 f., by J. VaypIer D ABBADIE; and inJE dA 24, 134. 

An account of the Ninth German Orientalistentag at Bonn appears in ZDMG 92, 3* ff., with summaries of 
papers read. 

J. Capart reproduces in Chron. d'Eg. 13, 327 ff. some interesting pages of Souvenirs du vicomte Jacques de 
Rougé describing a tour of Egypt in 1863-4. 

A brief not. of L. Earnie Rows is publd. in Chron. d'Fg. 13, 132. 

H. DeneEratn, Silvestre de Sacy, ses contemporains et ses disciples (Bibliotheque archéol. et hist.. 27), Paris, 
gives an account of pE Sacy’s life and his relations with many famous oricntalists of the late 18th and early 
19th cents. 

C. Scuamp7 is the subject of several arts.: full nots. by A. Bowric in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 126 ff., and by 
J. VerGote, Chron. d’ Eg. 13, 335 ff. ; special tribute is paid to his skill in dealing with antiques of all kinds by 
W. Scuvpart ina not. in ZAS 74, 70f., and by R. AvruHes in Berliner Museen 59, 66 f. Nots. have also 
appeared by H. JUNKER in Bull. Soc. arch. copte 4. 195, and W. E. Crem, JE A 24, 135. 

sin obituary not. of A. W. SHorreR in JHA 24, 211 f. is by A. M. BLackmay; a brief not. by E. v. 
K(omorzyXsk1) appeared in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1. 188. 

The tragic death of J. L. Starkey is recorded in JEA 24, 134. 

An. paying tribute to G. SreryporFF on his retirement from the editorship of ZAS appears in vol. 74, 1. 

An obituary of the young Austrian Orientalist J. SrcrRM is written by W. BranpDEnstery, WZAM 45, 
1 f.; a brief not. by the eds. appears in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 23. 


13. Philology 

W. F. Avpricut’s Vocalisution of the Egn. Syllabic Orthography (1934) is revd. by H. Raye in DLZ 
59, 765 ff. 

H. Batcz in an art. Die Haarflechte d. Pfahles d. Anubis (Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 117 ff.) transls. the hnskt 
mnyt Inpw of Spell 99 of Bk. Dead as ‘the lock of hair of the mooring-post of Anubis’, and connects this with 
the well-known symbol of Anuhis. 

M. Baty has an art. on the very interesting inscr. of Louvre Stela C 14 (Le Métier dIritisen) in Chron. 
@’ Eg. 13, 21 tf. Some of the author's philological suggestions should be read with caution. 

A. M. BrackMan in The Use of the Egn. Word ht ‘house’ in the sense of ‘Stanza? (Orientalia 7. 64 ff.) 
compares a similar use of a word meaning “house” in Sumerian. Syriac. Arabic, and Italian. To his list of 
occurrences in Egn. add P. Anastasi I. 11,2. B. has also contributed 4 Vote on * Lebensmiide’ 86-8, op. cit. 
7, 67 f., in which he transls. the word ssw as *bald-headed birds” i.e. ‘vultures’. 

Ee 
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E. BRUNNER-TRAUT's valuable Der Tanz im alten Agypten. nach bildlichen u. inschriftlichen Zeugnissen 
(Gluckstadt). contains a careful analysis of the texts accompanying scenes of dancing with useful phile-ogical 
results. e.g. the instrument mst is shown to be a flute, and mmt a double-clarinet, these two words Yeing 
confused by Wb. Revd. by GRoTERIJAHN in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 243 f. 

CaLice’s Grundlagen d. tig.-semitischen Wortvergleichung is revd. by RaNKe in OLZ 41, 612 ff. 

M. CHaive has issued a new M.-Egn. grammar for French readers. Notions de langue ég.. 1: Langue du 
Moyen Empire (Paris, Geuthner). 

H. CHRISTENSEN has a n. Zur Etymologie d. Wortes Papier (from p; pr-%) in OLZ 41, 204 f. 

J. J. CLERE makes a large number of useful additions and corrections to H. RaNKE’s Personennamen in Rev. 
dégyptol. 3, 108 ££. (Notes donomastique @ propos du dictionnaire des noms de personnes de H. Ranke). In his 
Al propos de dd introduisant les paroles du défunt (Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 81 tf.) he discusses the sentence . h LOB 
= SAT read by Pototsky (Inschriften d. XI. Dyn., § 78) as iw imeh Nhtw dd (cf. too Sup. Gard. Egn. Gr., 
p. 14). Cree shows that | "Sai is merely an abnormal grouping of aS Si imehw, and that the sentence is 
therefore no proof that the followi ing dd is Old Perfective. He revs. M. K. FEICHTNER’s art. Die t-Pritfix- u. 
t-Suffizverben im Ag. (WZKM 39, 295 ff.), and concludes that a ¢-prefix giving reflexive force to a verb did 
not exist in Egn. (Comptes-Rendus du groupe linguistique d'Etudes Chamito-Sémitiques 3. 13 #f.). 

J have not seen COTTEVIEILLE-GIRAUDET'S -1 propos du nom de la harpe en vieil ég. in Notes étymologiques, 
op. cit. 3, 32 f. 

A. N. Dakin gives some philological nn. to The Stela of the Sculptor Sire at Oxford, JEA 24, 190 ff. 

W. R. Dawson in Pygmies and Dwarfs in Ane. Eg., JEA 24, 185 tf.. points out that nmi means ‘dwarf’, 
while dng means ‘pygmy’. 

DE Bucx’s The Building Inscription of the Berlin Leather Roll, Studia Aegyptiaca, 1 (= An. Or. 17) 48 ff. 
contains valuable philological nn. and a transln. 

Dows DunHam’s art. The Biographical Inserr. of Nekhebu in Boston and Cairo, JEA 24, 1 ff. contains a 
good transIn. and valuable nn. 

B. Espety publs. further identifications of medical words under the title Alf-ag. Bezeichnungen f. 
Krankheiten u. Symptome (Oslo). His Papyrus Ebers (1937) is revd. critically by W. R. Dawson in JEA 24, 
250 f.; more favourably by RANKE in OLZ 41, 521 ff. I have not seen the rev. in Isis 28, 126 f., by O. Temxry. 

W. F. Epcerroy and J. A. Witsoy’s Historical Records of Ramses III, Vols. 1, 1 (Chicago, 1936) is revd. 
by A. Scuarrr in OLZ 41, 285 ff. 

Three more parts of Ermay-Grapow, Whb.: Die Belegstellen, 2. Bd. (Hefte 3-5), have been issued during 
the year. Revd. by ALLEN in AJSL 55, 206 f. and 423, and by KomorzyXsk1 in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 24. 

R. O. FAULKNER concludes his excellent transln. and comm. on P. Bremner-Rhind in JEA 24, 41 ff. 

A. H. Garprver has contributed several important arts. to JEA 24. In The Mansion of Life and the 
Master of the King's Largess (83 ff.) he demonstrates that the Hwt-nh meant primarily ‘the living-room 
of the King’, and had no connexion with the Pr-k. This latter term he deals with fully in The House of 
Life, 157 i., where he proves that the ‘House of Life’ was not a university but a scriptorium where 
books on religion, mayic, and medicine were compiled. More than 60 exx. are discussed. In an. The Egn. 
for‘ in other words’, * in short’ (243f.), he shows that this is expressed in L.Egn. by Wi ai an unetymo- 
logical writing of m ky dd; in The Reading of the Egn. Word for Necropolis (244 f.) he quotes evidence in 
support of the old reading of aii as hrt-nir. He also discusses exx. of the difficult idiom if in (124 £.). 

J.S.F.Garnot's L’Appel aux vivants dans les textes funéraires ég. des origines & la fin del Ancien Empire 
(Cairo) contains some philological nn. 

H. Gravow has contributed an interesting art. on the history of words. Vom Hieroglyphisch-Demotischen 
=. Koptischen: ein Beitrag z. ag. Sprachgeschichte. in Sitzungsb. Berlin, 28, 322 #f.. although dem. is not 
quite the direct link between L. Egn. and Cop. that the author would suggest. His Sprachliche u. schriftliche 
Formung ag. Texte (Glickstadt, 1936) is revd. by 8. Scnorr in OLZ 41. 92 ff. His Ausgewdhlte inschriftliche 
Quellen =. Gesch., Sprache u. Kunst d. sog. Mittelmeervolker, A: Ag. Quellen (H. Bosserv, Alt- Kreta, 3. Aufl. 
Berlin. 49 ff., 1937) is revd. by Capart, Chron. d’ Eg. 13, 82. I have not seen his art. Kurt Sethe's Ausgabe 
d. Pyramidentexte, ZDMG 91 (1937), 537 ff., nor his Worterbuch d. ag. Sprache in Berichte uber d. wissen- 
schafilichen Unternehmungen d. Akademie, 51. 

B. GrpsEorr, in La Lecture et le sens du mot == Sa (Ann. Sere. 38, 353 f.), points out the true rde. 
of the word read db: by Wb., meaning ‘to faint’, wd bela § : ° 
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H. Grower derives the Hebrew nbvo from the Een. ddft. and ny from dsd;, in OLZ 41, 148 ff. 

B, Gcxy discusses the relative positions of 2b (‘every’) and n--suffix when they are used together, in 
Al Summary Writing of the Adverb nn in Old Egn.?, JE-A 24, 128 f. 

A. Hamapa has some philolovical nn. on an interesting stela of Ramesses II in A Stela from Muanshiyet 
es-Sadr (Ann. Serv. 38, 217 if.). 

M. Hamza gives evidence to show that the correct reading of the place-name Athribis is Ht-hryt-ib (Ann. 
Serv. 38, 197 ff.). 

G. D. HorNBLoWER suggests that the “Golden Horus’ title & denotes ‘Horus and the Ombite (Seth) ’, in 
JEA 24, 129. 

J. JANSSEN publs. a bibliography of recent philological arts. and books. Eyyptische philologie, Jaarbericht 
... Ex Oriente Lux 5, 296 ff. 

H. JUNKER has some useful nn. on inscrr. in his Giza IJ. 

Pate. 


M. Kamat, The Stela of { ant in the Egn. Museum (I) in Ann. Serv. 38, 265 ff. contains philological nn. 


KOMORZY¥NSEI has an. on us, 
in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 231. 

J. LErBovitcn’s art. Quelques remarques an sujet du papyrus Anastasi I, in Ann. Serv. 38, 349 ff., contains 
comparisons of three passages with some Hebrew idioms. 

F. Lexa has two arts. on Le Développement de la langue ég. in Arch. Orient. 10, 215 ff.. and 390 ff., but 
some of the author's statements on points of grammar will not be accepted by other philoloyists. 

A. Lucas and A. Rowe contribute an important art., The dne. Egn. Bekhen-stone, to Ann. Serr. 38, 127 ff., 
677. From an examination of a very large number of inscrr. they conclude that the name bhn was applied 
primarily to the so-called ‘schist’, or more accurately grevwacke, quarried at the Wadi Hammamat, but that 
the word was occasionally used to describe other stones of similar appearance, e.g. fine-grained grey granite. 

H. Mtiyer’s Die formale Entwicklung d. Titulatur d. dg. Kénige (Gluckstadt) contains a few philological 
nn. on the construction of royal names. 

H. H. Newson’s Three Decrees of Ramses III from Karnak in JAOS 56 (1936), 232 ff., contains philo- 
logical nn. on the three endowments of offerings inscribed on Ramesses III's temple at Karnak. 

H. Raxke’s Die dig. Personennamen, 1 is revd. by CLERE in Rev. d'égyptol. 3, 136 f. For CLERE’s additions 
see op. cit.. 103. RANKE’s Grundsdtzliches =. Verstindnis d. dg. Personennamen in Satzform is revd. by CApART 
in Chron. d’Eg. 13, 85 f.; by RyckMays in Muséon 51, 171 f. 

A. Rowe in Provisional Notes on the Old Kingdom Inscrr. from the Diorite Quarries (Ann. Serv. 38, 391 ff., 


678 ff.) discusses the meaning of the name given to the quarry ( es —Sli Nex. He suggests 
‘hunting-ground of Khufu’ or ‘workshop of Khufu’ as possible interpretations. 

H. D. Scuaeper’s Die Listen d. grossen Pap. Harris (Ghickstadt. 1936) is revd. by Caparr in Chron. 
d'Eg. 13, 118 ff. 

Scuarrr has a n., Der Verzuckte in d. Geschichte d. Wenamun (ZAS 74, 147), on Ud &, which he would 
transl. ‘old man’ or “priest”. 

N. SHAH quotes a Chinese parallel to the idiom ‘thou stripling, the taste of whose mouth is bad’, P. 
Ch. Beatty, 1, 3, 8 in JEA 24, 127 f. 

L, SpeELEERS's art. La Résurrection et Ia toilette du mort selon les textes des pyramides, in Rev. d’égyptol. 
3, 37 ff., contains some lexicographical nn. His Comment faut-il lire les textes des pyramides ég.? (Brussels, 
1934) is critically revd. by R. WEILL in Rer. dégyptol. 3. 131 f., who also revs. his Traduction, index et 
vocabulaire des textes des pyramides €g. (1936), op. cit. 3, 133 f. 

SrrickeER in Etudes de grammaire ég. (Acta Or. 16, 81 ff.) makes some suggestions regarding tenses in Egn. 

G. Tuavsrxe discusses various meanings of hbs-t; in Das * Aufhacken d. Erde’ (Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 7 ff.). 

P. TrEsson gives a transin. and some nn. on La stéle triomphule de Thoutmosis III: Un glorieux bilan de 
régne (Rev. bibl. 47, 539 ff.). 

I have not seen V. VIKENTIEV’s art. A propos des *sourcils’ du roi-serpent (Pap. Ermitage No. 1115, 
col. 65) in Bull. Fac. des Lettres, Cairo, 4, 16 ff., but see p. 2U4 above. 

A. VoLTEN’s Studien =. Weisheitsbuch d. Anit (Copenhagen) contains text and transln., with comm. of 
value, especially for the study of textual corruption. 

W. Vycrcui has a note on the word msint, Ein medizinischer Ausdruck im Pap. Ebers. in Arch. f. dg. 
Arch. 1, 157; he discusses etymologies of the royal name Adiebis and other words, op. cit. 1, 131 ff., 172 ff. 





Eine Bezeichnung f. ‘Gardesoldat’ o. &. auf einem Gedenkstein d. MR, 
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An Index of words, etc.. discussed in JEA 24 is given op. cit. 271 £. 
R. Wert has an art. Les mots bjs ‘cuivre’, ‘métaux’,* mine’. ‘carriére’, ‘blocs’, ‘transport’, ‘merveille’, 
et leurs déterminatifs in Rev. d’égyptol. 3, 69 ff. 


14. Publications of Texts 
(Of the revs. only those which critically discuss publns. of texts are included.) 


A. From Sires, MvsetMs, Erc.. IN EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 
Western Desert. A. Rowk publs. in Ann. Serv. 38, 391 #f., with photos.. the short inscrr. upon a copper 
chisel and stelae of Cheops and Sahuré€ in the neighbourhood of the Diorite Quarries recently discovered 
between Dunkul. Nakhlai, and Tishka (Provisional notes on the O.K. Inserr. from the Diorite Quarries). 
Bahriyah Oasis. Short printed texts from the little temple of Apries at El-Kasr are given in Arch. f. ag. 
Arch. 1, 97 ff. (A. Faxury, Die Kapelle aus d. Zeit. d. Apries in d. Ouse Buhria), Translns. and comm. 
Edfu. The two reports of the Franco-Polish expedn.. Tell Edfou 1937 and Tell Edfou 1938 (Cairo), 


Py 


contain small quantities of textual matter. J. J. CLiRE reports the finding of the Horus-name “at a spot 
in the Wadi ‘Abbad, to the EF. of Edfu, in dnn. Serv. 38, 85 ff., with drawing. 

Thebes (Dér el-Madinah). A third fasc. of G. Poseser’s Catalogue des ostraca hidratiques littéraires de 
Deir el Médineh. 1 (Cairo) has now appeared. J. CERNY, Catalogue des oxtruca hitvatiques non Litteraies de 
Deir el Médineh, 1, wis revd. by H. KEEs in GGA 200, 339 ff. 

Thebes (Karnak). In Ann. Serv. 38, 69 ff. L. Hapacut publs. printed texts with photos. from blocks, 
statues, ete., at Karnak (Découvertes de Kurnak, 1956-1937). H. H. Netsoy, Ramses IIL s Temple within 
the Great Inclosure of Amon is revd. at length by Roeper in Arch. f. Or. 12, 233 tf. 

Thebes (Bibdn el-Mulik). SrersporF¥ supplies in Ann. Serr. 38. 641 ff. the hitherto much-needed texts 
from the walls of the tomb-chamber of Tut‘ankhamin, with photos. 

Thebes (Luxor). A. Moret gives in C.-R. Ac. Inser, B.-L. 37, 239 ff. an autoyzraph-copy of the text, 
with transln., of the dedicatory inscr. of Amenophis HI in the Vestibule of the Temple. This appears from 
its style to be of great antiquity, and a transln. has not been hitherto attempted. It was inaccurately 
publd. in 1894 by A. Gaver (Le temple de Louxor, Pl. xii). 

Thebes (Kom el-Hitdn). RopicHon and VaRILuE, Le temple du Scribe royal Amenhotep. fils de Hapou, 1, 
is revd. by H. KEEs in GGA 200, 339 ff. 

Kena. Stela of the Boat-Captain Inikaf. by A. Faxury, in Ann. Serv. 38, 35 ff. Printed text, transin., 
and comm., with drawing, of an O.-K. stela belonging to a dealer in Kkena. 

Abydos. A. M. CaALVERLEY and M. F. Broome, The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos, mm: The Osiris 
Complex. The following words, quoted from the Introduction, speak sufficiently for themselves: *This 
vol. places on record every scrap of scene and inser. now existing in the area treated. Much of the material 
has been publd. before—after a fashion. A careful scrutiny of the earlier publns. reveals. however. such an 
astonishing degree of inaccuracy that it is hardly too much to say that not one of our reliefs has been 
adequately reproduced hitherto.’ H. E. Wrstocx, The Temple of Ramesses I at Abydos (MMA Papers, 
No. 5, New York, 1937). Here the texts remaining, which are reproduced in the plates drawn by N. DE 
G. Davies and L. F. Hazt, are transld. in the descriptive portion of the work. 

El-Mustagiddah. G. Brustox. Mostagedda (London, 1937), contains a small amount of textual matter. 
notably on Pl. Ixxix, from the coffin of Suty, an official of Sethds I. The drawings are an improvement on 
the printed publn. in Ann. Serv. 2, 137 ff. 

aAsyat. H. Brunyer, Die Texte aus d. Grabern d. Herakleopolitenzeit v. Sint, is revd. by CAapart in 
Chron. d' Eg. 13. 86 £. P. Moyvet, in reviewing the same work in Aémi 7, 173 ff., is chiefly concerned to 
reiterate his own readings publd. already op. cit. 3, 89 ff. : 

El-Ashminéa. H. BRCNNER publs. in ZAS 74, 105 ff. blocks of the ‘Amarnah period with short texts 
naming a second princess Crh-s-n-p3-Tin (Eine neue Amarna-Prinzessin). The blocks were found by the 
German expedn. at Hermopolis. . 

Zawiyet el-Mayyitin. A. Varwwie, La tombe de Ni-Ankh-Pepi a Zdouyet el-Mayetin (Meém. Inst. fr. 70, 
Cairo). The textual content of the tomb is very small. 


Kiman Faris, Fayyim. Texts from pink granite fragmm. with names of Amenophis III in the ruins of 
Arsinoe are publd. in Ann. Serv. 37, 85 ff., by L. Hapacut. 


Sakkdrah. Prof. 8. Hassan, Excarns. at Suqqara. 1937-1938, in Ann. Serv. 38. 503 ff. publs. small texts 
from mastabahs of Hip, Bbi. Hu f-RS Ny-nh-Bs, Ny-nh-Ppy, and Nb-kew-Hr, and from the cause- 
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way to the funerary chapel of Wenis. Drioron and J. P. Laver publ. with photos. in Bull. Inst. fr. 37 
(1937), 201 ff., remnants of a text recording the fact that Kha‘emwése, son of Ramesses II. had the name of 
Wenis re-cut on his pyramid. This in turn explains other frasmentary parallel texts recording the same 
service—a policy, we may note, markedly in contrast to that of Ramesses II himself. (Une inser. de 
Khamouas sur la fuce de la pyramide d Ounas a Suqgarah.) 

Gizah. In Ann. Serv. 38, 53 ff. Prof. S. Hassan publs. photo. and transln. of another stela of Amenophis 
II discovered together with the large one publd. last year. This has a representation of the solar disk with 
human arms and hands, $8. Hassan and A. ABDELSALAM, Excarns. at Giza 1930-31 (Cairo, 1936) contains 
texts, chiefly O0.-IX. names and titles from the mastabahs excavated. They are for the most part reproduced 
by means of line drawings. Junker. Giza [11], publs. facsimiles of scenes with texts from recently excavated 
5th-Dyn. mastabahs. with descriptions, discussions of various types of offerings, etc. 

Fustat. M. Hamza publs. in dun. Serv. 37, 233 #., texts from a kneeling naophorous statue of Merneptah 
at Atdr en-Nabi. This site he concludes is to be identified with Wry-As; and with the Pr-Psdt of the stela of 
Pif‘ankhy. Printed texts and photos. Op. cit., 135 ff., A. Hamapa vives an account, with texts and photos., 
of the tomb of P3-wn-h3t-f. The hierogl. texts are from the very large sarcophaus. the discovery of which 
was reported in this bibliography last vear (cf. JEA 24, 223). 

Cairo. The cottin of Mn-st, usurped by Ar-nkt. in the Cairo Museum store. is publd. with printed text, 
photos., and transln. by M. KaMag in dan. Serv. 38. 29 if. (An unpubl. MLE. coffin in the Eqn. Museum). 
Texts from some objects given to the Museum by H.M. King Farouk I are publd. by the same writer in 
ann. Serv. 38, 1 ff. These are (1) coffin of Hp-mn, (2) otfering-table of Hty. and (3) wuoden tablet of King 
Intef VIII. Good photos. of the same objects appeared also in Egypt. A Travel Quarterly, No. 4. M. Kaman 
also republs. (op. cit.. pp. 265 tf.) the text of the well-known stela of Shtp-ib-RS Cairo 20538 (cf. SETHE, 
Lesest.. No. 13—an edn. which. though indeed not complete. is not mentioned in the appended biblio- 
yraphy of previous publns. of this text), with drawing of one side, and transln. and comm. of the first 8 IL. 
The art. is to be continued. A. Rowe, Vew Light on objects belonging to the Generals Potasimto and Amasis 
in the Egn. Museum, in Ann. Serv. 38, 157 ff., contains printed texts from the sarcophagus of P3-di-Hr- 
om3-tswy, libation bowl of the same, and statuette of 7‘k-ms, with translus. and separate bibliographies. 
These two are to be identified with the generals of Psammetichus IT, leaders of the mercenaries and Eeny. 
on the Ethiopian expedn. It is a pity that the inscrr., almost entirely religious in character, do not vield 
more historical details. H. Kees, Die Lebensgrundsatze eines Amonspriesters d. 22. Dynastie, ZAS 74, 73 f., 
publs. printed texts from statue CCG 42225. 

Manshiyat es-Sadr. A. Hamapa, A Stela from Manshiyet e3-Sadr.in Ann. Serv. 38, 217 ff. Printed text. 
transIn. and comm., with photo., of a large stela of Ramesses II from near Heliopolis, previously publd. 
in Rec. trav. 30, 213 Hf. by A. Kamar. The text has 2U IL, is instructive and in good preservation, and is 
certainly deserving of this more complete publn. 

Heliopolis. During the digging of a canal inscribed blocks were found. A. Faxury. in rch. f. ag. Arch. 
1, 31 ff., gives an account of these with copies, transIn., comm., and photos. 

Benha (Tell el-Atrib). See below, C (DRiotoy). 

Ism@iliyah. G. Govon, Deux Stéles de Ramses LT au Gebel Shalouf. in Kemi 7,115 fi. Two pink granite 
stelae from the bank of the ancient canal, now in the I,ma‘ilivah Museum. 


B. From Mtsrecms, Etc., OUTSIDE Ecypr 

Berlin. H. MviLer-FELDMANS in Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 169 ff. publs. two small inscribed fragmm. seen at a 
dealer's in Berlin (Zwei Denkstemed. 17.u. 1S. Dynastie), A new transcription with comm., and a new transln. 
of the difficult building inser. of the temple of Heliopolis on the Berlin leather roll (Berlin P. 302) are publd. 
by A. DE Buck in An. Or. 17, 48 #f. The new sugvestions are based on readings from photos. taken by the 
infra-red process and others. 

Boston. D. Dexnam, JEA 24. 1 £f.. publs. photo. and drawing of the biographical inscr.. now at Boston, 
of NAbw from his chapel at Gizah. Collation showed that the text differed from the version publd. by SETHE 
in Urk., 1, 219 if. Transln. and comm. 

London, A. W. SHorter, Catalogue of Egn. Religious Papyri in the BM. Copies of the Book Pr(t)-m-brw 
from the XVITIth to the XXIInd Dyn.,t: Description of Pupyri with Text (London). A very complete printed 
text, with apparatus criticus, compiled from 24 copies of the Bk. Dead, and with 12 selected photos. to 
illustrate the various hands. Revd. by H. Batcz in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 194%. H. Boxset revs. C. E. 
SaNDER-HaNsEy’s Die religuosen Texte auf d. Surg d. Anchnesneferibre in OLZ 41, 290 ff. 
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the Third Eqn. Dynasty, Pl. 33. 

Paris. In ZAS 74, 49 ff. H. Rayxe publs. a good photo. of the ‘Bentresh Stela’ in the Bibl. Nat. in 
illustr. of his identification of the text on a forged antika, a leaden tablet in private possession at Messina. 
M. Bato in Chron. @’Eq. 13, 21 ff. republs. with comm. the text of stela Louvre C 14 (of pad : 8) and finds 
meanings hard to reconcile with strict grammar. The shapes of some of the signs in the pl.—which represents 
in solid black figures and signs in sunk relief—do not seem quite to tally with the photo. publd. in lnc. 
Egypt, 1925, facing p. 33. 

Rio de Janeiro. Two stelae with parallels to a hymn to Osiris (S. Hassan, Hymnes religieux du M.E., 
127 ff.) are transld., with comm. and photos., in Rev. d'égyptol. 3, 91 ff. by B. vax DE WALLE. 

Vienna. E. R. v. Komorzyxsxt, Ein Totenbuchfragment aus d. Wiener Papyrussammlung, in Arch f. ag. 
Arch. 1, 141 ff. Description and drawing. 

Wurzburg. E. R. v. KomorzyXsk1, Die dg. Sammlung d. Martin v. Wagner-Museums zu Wisrzburg, in 
Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 255 ff. Drawings and short texts from unpubld. stelae. Texts from other objects in the 
collection are mentioned, but not given zn extenso. 


C. MiscELLANEOTS 


A. pE Btcx publs. his continuation of The Egn. Coffin Texts. Vol. 1 (Chicago) has texts of spells 76-163 
(cf. JEA 23, 268). 

In an interesting exposition of Egn. cross-word puzzles in Chron. d' Eg. 13.35 #f.. J. J. CLERE publs. photos. 
and figs. that may be included in the section (Acrostiches et mots croisés des anciens égyptiens). 

Drioroy continues with admirable mastery his expositions of crvptographic writmy. In Ann. Serv. 38, 
231 ff. he shows how two cryptograms on statue CCG 42114 are in reality the names of Queen Hatshepsut, 
and op. cit., 109 fi., he explains an enigmatic scene and text on a slab lately excavated at Tell el-Atrib by the 
Inst. of Arch., Liverpool, with printed texts, drawings, and photo. This slab is the subject of another art. 
in the same vol. (M. Hamza, The Correct reading of the Place-name q a9 2 ) op. cit., 197 ff.. where it is quite 
differently interpreted. Yet a third art., by A. Rowe, op. cit., 525 ff., deals with this ‘text’, but here the reverse 
and two sides, containing an inscr. of Ramesses I, are the principal subjects considered. 

A. Hermann revs. GARDINER. Late-Egn. Miscellanies, in OLZ, 293 ff. 

A. Lucas and A. Rowg, The Anc. Egn. Bekhen-Stone, in Ann. Serv. 38, 127 ff., 677 contains a summary 
of texts mentioning bhn. each with separate bibliography. , 

C. Maystre. Les déclarations dinnocence, is the subject of a long rev. by Capart in Chron. d'Eq. 13, 
115 ff. It is also revd. by H. Kees in GGA 200, 339 ff. 

P. Moyret revs. J. Vanprer, La famine dans TU Eg. anc. in Rev. ét. anc. 39, 237 f. H. KEEs revs. itin GGA 
200, 339 ff. 

M. SanpMan, Texts from the time of Akhenaten (Bibl. Aeg.. v1). is a convenient collection in autograph 
of texts of this one period. They have all been publd. previously, but the text of one boundary stela has 
been made from a fresh collation of LEPsIvs’s squeeze. : 

G. Posener: La premiére domination perse en Ey., is revd. bv H. KeEs in GGA 200, 339 ff. 


15. Religion and Magic 


M. Aturor’s Un nouvel exemple de vizir divinisé dans 1 Eg. anc. (Bull. Inst. fr. 37, 93 ff.) is revd. by 
LEFEBYVRE, Rev. ét. anc. 40, 336 f.; by Lexa, Arch. Orient. 10, 452 f. 

T have not seen M. Beatirev-Nivet's La valeur magique des pierres précieuses dans lanc. Eg. (Thése 
presentée aU Ecole du Louvre, résumé in Bull. Musées de France 10. 128 f.). 

F. v. Bisstxe’s dg. Kaultbilder d. Ptolomaier- u. Rémerzeit (Leipzig, 1936) is given a short not. by 
E. Komorzyxsxi, WZAM 45, 274; C. Warzincer. OLZ 42. 154 f.; BCH 62, 202. . 

A. M. BiackMay points out, in Studia Aegyptiaca, 1, 1 ff.. that Osiris is described as the maker of corn 
in two Ptol. texts, showing that the ex. in P. Chester Beatty 1 is not unique. He also has Some Remarks on a 
clay Sealing found in the Tomb of Hemaka which shows the Sed-festival race and possibly the bull Apis 
(op. cit., + ff.). 

O. H. E. Burmester has an art. Egn. Mythology in the Cop. Apocrypha in Orientalia 7, 335 ff. He points 
out that the only passages in Cop. apocryphal writings which we can expect to show traces of anc. Egn. 
religion are the descriptions of Hell, for pagan religion was regarded as the invention of the Devil. 
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J. Capart publs. a popular booklet entitled Pour transformer un vieillard en un jeune homme (Papyrus 
Edwin Smith), Liége.G.Thone. It contains Prof. Loret’s transln. of the prescription publd. in Wél. Muspero, 
1, 853 ff. 

A. bE Brex in Een merkwaardige Egyptische voorstelling ran Zonsop- en ondergang (Jaarbericht ... 
Ex Oriente Lux 5, 305 ff.) publs. a vignette of the Book of *Am-Duat’ showing a personification of the 
Underworld in the act of swallowing the sun. He has also issued a Dutch transln. of the Great ‘Amarnah 
Hymn, Het zonnelied van Achnaton (Amsterdam, Wereldbibliothek-Vereeniging). His Egn. Coffin Texts, 11 
(Chicago, Univ. Press) contains much new material for the study of magic and religion. 

Ihave not heen able to see H. v. DEweEL’s Eine Stutuette d. Gottin Anukis in Jahrb. d. Kunsthist. Samm- 
lungen in Wien 12. offprint No. 113. 

E. DET. sand J. VANDIER’s new history of Egypt. in the series Clio. 1: Les Peuples de TOrient 
Méditerranéen, 2: L’Egypte contains a chapter on religion. The critical bibliography (110 ff.) will be found 
very useful. Revi: by KomorzySski. Arch. f. ug. Arch. 1, 265 tf.; G. Costenav, Rev. d'ussyriol. 35, 197. 
D.’s Ce gue Von suit du thédtre éy. (Editions de la Rev. du Cuire), has an interesting discussion on the anc. 
Een. religious drama. 

R. Encevgacu in Some Remarks on WKa-statues of Abnormal Men in the Old Kingdom (Ann. Serv. 38. 
285 ff.) suggests that men with serious congenital deformities felt it necessary that these defects should be 
represented in their ka-statues. 

A. Erwan’s La Religion des ég. (Paris, 1937) is revd. by M. Werprotcs, Chron. d'Eg. 13. 79 £. 

J.8. F. Garyot’s L’Appel aux vivants dans les textes funéraires ég. des origines a la fin deU Anc. Empire 
(Cairo, Inst. fr.) contains interesting matter. He points out that by the end of the reign of Pepi I the deceased 
no longer expected actual offerings at the hands of visitors to the tomb, but was content with the 
pronouncement of the funerary formulae. 

P. GitBertT continues his Idées des noms solaires royaux au Moyen Empire in Chron. d’ Ey. 18. 59 ff. 

§. Hassan has an art. Representation of the Solar Disk with Human Hands and Arms and the Form of 
Horus of Behdet, as seen on the Stela of Amenhetep IInd in the Mud-brick Temple at Giza in Ann. Serv. 38, 53 ff, 

W. C. Harss’s Royal Sarcophagi of the XVIII Dynasty is revd. by S. Mercer, Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1,56 ff. ; 
by Fatrman, JEA 24, 140. H.'s The Egn. God of the lotus: A bronze statuette (Bull. MMA 33, 182 ff.) 
contains some remarks on the God Nefertém. 

The statuette publd. by R. P. Hrygs, Isis suckling Horus. BM Quart. 12.74 f., has already been described 
by Horysitower in JEA 15, 44 (Pl. 12, 1). 

H. JeNseN has an art. Zur Frage: Der ag. Horus-Mythus als literarisches Wandelmotiv in Arch. f. Rel. 
35, 171 ff. 

G. J&QvIER supplies further valuable material for the reconstruction of a royal mortuary chapel in Le 
Monument funéraire de Pepi II, u: Le Temple. Cairo. Many interesting reliefs have been recovered, in- 
cluding representations of little-known gods. 

H. Kees’s Herthor u. d. Aufrichtung d. thebanischen Gottesstaates (Gottingen, 1936) is revd. by Caparr, 
Chron. d’Eg. 13. 98 ff. 

Van DE LEEUW's Das sogenannte Hockerbegrabnis u. d. ag. tiknw (Studi e Materiali di Storia delle Religioni 
14, 151 ff.) contains some interesting remarks. L. derives the thnw-figure of Egn. funerary ceremonies from 
the contracted burials of prehistoric times. This figure represents the deceased and it is given a crouching 
position and covered by a skin to show that the man is an embryo ready to be re-born. L. quotes parallels 
from other lands. 

A. MarMorsterx’s Egn. Mythology and Babylonian Magic in Bible and Talmud (Dissertationes in honorem 
Dr. Eduardi Mahler, Budapest, 469 tf.) was omitted from the 1937 Bibliography. 

C. Maystre’s Les Déelarations d’ innocence (Cairo, 1937) is revd. by Capart, Chron. d Eg. 13, 115 ff. 

H. Moperat has an art. Die Moral d.alten Agypter nach Kapitel 125 d. Totenbuches in arch. f. Or. 12, 258 ff. 

A. Moret in Le rite de briser les vases rouges aux temples de Louxor (Rev. d égyptol. 3, 167) quotes a hitherto 
unrecognized ex. of this rite in a ritual of the divine cult. 

H. H. Netsoy in Three Decrees of Ramses III from Karnak, J AOS 56 (1936), 232 ff. discusses three endow- 
ments of offerings to be placed on certain altars of Amen-Ré, made in years 6, 7, and 16 of the k king's reign. 

P. E. NEWBERRY’s Funerary Statuettes and Model Sarcophagi, Fasc. 2 (CCG, 1937) is revd. by A. M. 
Biackman, dnn. Arch. Anthr. 25, 54 f.; F. ZccKER, Aeg. 18, 159. 

KE. Orro has publd. a useful study, Beige =. Geschichte d. Stierkulte in Agypten (Leipzig), in which 
the recent discoveries at Armant and Medamiid have been utilized. Revd. by Lexa, Arch. Orient. 10 
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453 f. In Thot als Stellvertreter d. Seth. Orientalia 7, 69 ff.. O. discusses possible reasons for the substitution 
of Thoth for Seth in scenes of purification from Dyn. 18 onwards. 

I have not seen J. Parris art. Totenopfer u. Opferformeln bei d. Agyptern d. alten Zeit (Dissertationes in 
honorem Dr. E. Mahler, Budapest, 1937, 230 ff.). 

J. PIRENSE has an art. La Religion ég. dans Teurre d Alexandre Moret in Le Flambeau, 1938, 385 ff. 

A. Rowe's Catulogue of Egn. Scarabs, Scaraboids, Seals and Amulets in the Palestine Arch. Mus. (Cairo, 
1938) is revd. by Lerpovircu, Ann. Serv. 38. 675 f.; P. GitBert, Chron. d Ey. 13, 86; F. Z.. Aeg. 18, 158; 
A.M. BrackMan, Ann. Arch. Anthr. 25. 51 f.; Preper, OLZ 42, 18. 

S. Scnorr has an interesting art. on Das blutriinstige Keltergerat in ZAS 74, 88 tf. He publs. two gruesome 
vignettes from N.-K. papyri showing gods squeezing out blood from the ‘souls’ of the damned in a wine- 
press, and discusses the role played by these *wine-press gods’ in Egn. mythology. S. also points out a 
curious substitution of "The Two Enneads’ for words for ‘teeth’ and ‘lips’ in several passages in the Pyr. 
Texts (Die Betden Neunheiten als Ausdruck f. *Zuhne’ u.*Lippen’. op. cit., 94 ff.). 

A.W. SHorter’s Cat. of Egn. Religious Papyri in the British Mus. Copies of the Book Pr(t)-m-brw from 
the NVIITIth to the XXIInd Dynasty. 1: Description of Papyri with Text contains the text of Spells 1-17 only. 
There are translns. and useful explanatory nn. on some of these. Revd. by Batcz. Arch. f. dg. Arch. 1, 194 ff. 
S.'s Egn. Gods (London, 1937) is revd. by Capart, Chron. d’ Eg. 13, 78 f£.;G. Mostxy, Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 244%. 

L. Speveers has an art. La Résurrection et la toilette du mort selon les textes des pyramides in Rev. d égyptol. 
3. 37 ff. His Traduction, index et vocabulaire des textes des pyramides €g. is revd. critivally by WEILL, op. cit., 
133 ff.. as is S.’s Comment fuut-il lire les textes des pyramides €g.7. op. cit.. 181 ff. 

J. Sprecen’s Die Erzahlung v. Streite d. Horus u. Seth (Gluckstadt, 1937) is revd. by J. G. GrirFirus, 
JEA 24, 255 f.; by 8. Scuorr. OLZ 41, 525 fi. 

G. THavstnc has written on Der ag. Schicksalbegriff (Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kuiro 8, 46 ff.) with interesting 
results, and has an art. Uber die Personifikation d. Todes in Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 215 ff., and also some nn. 
on the ceremony of Das *Aufhacken der Erde’, op. cit.. 7 ff. 

W. Vycrcuu gives some nn. on Der Feuerstrom im Jenseits in Pharaonic, Coptic, and Mohammedan 
Eg. (Arch. f. ag. Arch. 1, 263 f.). 

G. A. Watywricut, in The Sky-Religion in Eg. (Cam. Univ. Press), seeks to find the roots of many 
features of Egn. religion in the worship of sky-deities, as producers of fertility and rain, in very early times. 

VAN DE WaLLE publs. Un Hymne du Moyen Empire complété au moyen de deux stéles du Mus. National 
de Rio de Janeiro, Rev. @égyptol. 3, 91 ff.; this supplies a fuller form of the hymn to Osiris which was ed. by 
SeLiM Hassan in Hymnes Religieur, 127 ff., and which now appears to have been divided into three strophes. 

R. Wettt in an art. Ceux qui navaient pas de tombeau duns Eg. anc. (Rev. hist. rel. 118, 5 ff.) rightly 
stresses the fact that the vast majority of anc. Egns. never possessed tombs and never expected to haye them. 
W. examines some of the implications of this. He again discusses the question of Hauron in Eg. in Le Dieu 
cananéen Hwrwn. sous les traits de Horus-Faucon chez les Ramessides, Rev. d’égyptol. 3. 167 f. 

I have not been able to see WEssETzKy's Herz u. Skarabaus (Dissertationes in honorem Dr. E, Mahler, 
Budapest, 1937, 365 #f.). 

H. F. Worrr has an art. Die kultische Rolle d. Zwerges im alten Agypten (.Anthropos 33, 445 ff.). 


16. Science, Mathematics, &c. (covering 1937 and 1938) 
A. AsTRONOMY 


W.GUNDEL and 8. Scuort, Dekane u. Dekansternbilder (Stud. d. Bibl. Warburg, 1936) is revd. by L. Bor- 
cuarprt in OLZ 40 (1937), 505-7. The work includes an important and fully referenced essay by Scnorr on 
Die Altaegyptischen Dekane (21 pp.) and a reprint of A. Pogo’s Der Kalender auf dem Sargdeckel des Idy in 
Tubingen (5 pp., 2 diagrams). 

O. NEUGEBAUER and A. VOLTEN, Ein demotischer astronomischer Papyrus (Pap. Carlsberg 9), in Q. u. Stud. 
z. Gesch. d. Math. Astr. u. Physik. Abt. B. 4, 383-406, is a discussion of the ‘earliest text with evidence of 
Egn. knowledge of mathematical astronomy”. The text (¢. a.p. 150) deals with a simple scheme for calculating 
the beginnings of the months based on a period of 25 Egn. years—each of 365 days—a period almost exactly 
equal to 309 synodical months. In 9 of the 25 years there are 13 new (or full) moons; in the remaining 16, 
only 12. It is claimed that the former are ‘great years’ and the latter “little vears’ in the sense of 12th-Dyn. 
texts (€.9., NEWBERRY, Beni Hasan, I, 1893, Pls. 24, 25). 

See also correspondence in Vature 143, pp. 115 (brief bibliography), 336, 765. 
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B. CaLeypar 

O. NEUGEBAUER in Die Bedeutungslosigkeit d. *Sothisperiode’ f. d. alteste ag. Chronologie (Acta Or. 17. 
167 ff.) casts doubt on MryeEr’s date 4241 B.c. for the institution of the Sothic Calendar, as being beyond 
the capabilities of the astronomers of the day. It is claimed that knowledge of the 365-day year could have 
been derived from observations of the mean lowest Nile level over a series of vears. 

D. Macnaventon, A scheme of Egyptian Chronology (1932. xii—402 pp.. 18 pls.) is revd. by T. Burton 
Brown in JEA 23, 270. *A courageous attempt to assist prehistorians.. Dyn. 1 is placed at 5770 B.c.. 
Dyn. 12 at 3373 B.c., Dvn. 18 at 1709 B.c. 

W. F. EpGerton writes On the Chronology of the Early Eighteenth Dynasty (Amenhotep I to Thutmose I11) 
in AJSL 53 (1937), 188-97. 

CG. A. Warswricut in Thoughts on Three Recent Articls (JEA 24. 61 ff.) notes the importance of calendars 
in the life of the modern Ezyptian, three calendars used simultaneously causing no particular difficulty. 


C. MarHematics axyp METROLOGY 

A.S. Hemuy, An Analysis of the Petrie Collection of Egyptian Weights (JEA 23, 39 1f.). The statistical 
method is applied to the data collected by PETRIz in his Ancient Weights and Measures (sce Anc. Eg., 1935. 
83 ff., where Hemsry analysed the weights of the Sumerian and Indus civilizations). The method yields 
useful results when applied to large numbers of specimens (200 minimum) and when the original weizht is 
known—hence stone and not metal ones are chosen. There is no evidence of systematic fraud. Inaccuracics 
of anc. balances are considered. With a Graeco-Eun. goldsmith’s balance of 600 B.c. a 6°45 error is possible. 
A brief hist. of the weight standards of anc. Ey. is yiven and the confusion and complexity of anc. weight 
systems are stressed, numerous standards having been in use simultaneously, with a marked degree of 
variability. 

Sir F. Petrie writes on The present position of Metrology of Egyptian Weights in JE A 24, 180 f. 

G. A. Watywaicut in Thoughts on Three Recent Articles (JEA 24, 61 ff.) contributes an interesting n. on 
the confusion in anc. Egn. weights and similar confusion in Eg. to-day. 

V. Gorpoy CuILpE, The Oriental Background of European Science in Modern Quarterly. 1938. 105 ff., gives 
an admirable but necessarily brief summary of present knowledge, especially regarding mathematics and 
science in ane. Ey. and Babylonia. 


D. ScreNcE—GENERAL 

L. G. Boyp and W. Boyn, Blood Groups in anc. Eg..in Chron. WE. 12, 41 ff., discuss Dr.C. DE BROOKLY¥N’'s 
Blood group reactions in anc. human skeletons in Amer. Journ. Phys. Anthrop. 21. Mummified flesh as well 
as dry bones of Egns. and Indians can be made to reveal blood types. Groups A and B found. A predynastic 
mummy showed B. Light is thrown on the origin and distribution of blood groups. In pure Indians of 
N. America, group A is very rare and B is non-existent. The frequencies of A and B in Cairo and Asyiit do 
not differ greatly from the ancient frequencies. The technique may be applied as a test of paternity and, 
perhaps, to establish relationships of unknown Pharaohs. 

A. Lucas in Votes on Myrrh and Stacte (JEA 23, 26 tf.), discusses the properties of 2ums and resins and 
gives interesting facts about myrrh. frankincense, and other incense materials and methods of extraction. 

A. Seaury in Etwle sur le Pétrole duns Vuntiquité ég. (Deuxieme Congres mondial du Pétrole. 6 pp., 1937. 
discusses passazes in anc. Evn. texts which may refer. e.g. “huile sortie de terre’. Pyr., § 237. a. 

R. J. Fores, Bitumen and Petroleum in Antiquity, Leiden, 1936, is revd. by P. Corewans in Chron. 
d Eg. 12, 225. 

A. Lucas, Glazed Ware in Eq., India, and Mesopotamia, in JEA 22, 141 ff., is revd. by P. CorEMANs in 
Chron, d Eg. 12, 226. 

M. FaryswortuH and P. D. Rircute in Spectrographic Studies on ancient Glass (Technical Studies, 6 
(1938), pp. 155-73) write on Egn. glass, mainly of Dyn. 18, with special reference to its cobalt content. 

A. Ltcas in Poisons in Anc. Eg. (JEA 24, 198 ff.). points out that arrow-heads were tipped with red ochre 
for magical purposes and were not poisoned. There is no reason to assume the practice of poisoning. Cases 
of poisoning were usually accidental and due to bites of serpents or stings of scorpions. Various poisonous 
plants are discussed. 

1 Masrero’s transin. of 1882 (Rec. trav. 3, 223). The word transl. *huile’ is actually ‘cobra’. Non-Egyptologists 
desiring to ure translns. of Egn. texts for especial researches would often avoid disasterifthey had passagesapparently 
relevant to their studies verified from that standpoint by some competent person.—Ep. 
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A.Lvcas in Were the Giza Pyramids painted? (Antig. 12, 26), discusses the patina on ancient rocks and its 
formation from the chemical standpoint. The reddish colour is oxide of iron and a hardened surface is one 
of the results of the formation of the patina. 

L. Borcuarpt's Einiges z. dritten Bauperiode d. grossen Pyr. bei Gise, 1932 (21 pp.. 12 pls.), is well revd. 
by G. A. Warswricnat in JZ.A 23, 127, where he discusses various mechanical problems. 

G. Bruys, Der Obelisk . . . <u Konstantinopel, Istanbul, 1935, is well revd. by 8. Casson in Antig. 12, 
372. The Byz. reliefs round the base illustrating the mechanical problems involved in the raising of the 
obelisk are unique. ‘The only complete survey of the problem.’ 


E. Tecesiqtes: Mrerars 


EL. W. Heute in Early Iron Smelting in Egypt (Antig. 11, 208), considers the subject and its connexion 
with gold-smelting and explains certain features of early iron manufacture: its limited output, its unpro- 
gressive character and high value association with gold in jewellery and use for beads and finger-rings. 

H. Maryoy’s paper on Soldering and Welding in the Bronze and Early Iron Ages, read at the Congress of 
Prehist. and Proto-hist. Sciences, Oslo, and publd. in Tech. Stud. in the Field of the Fine Arts, Oct. 1936, is 
abstracted in Antig. 11,208. An account is given of the work of the goldsmiths of Sumeria, Egypt, Greece, 
Etruria, and Ireland in hand-soldering (not fusion-welding) processes. 


F. Tove MEaAstREMENT 

J. Capart in Clepsydres ég. (Chron. d Eg. 12, 45 ff.), discusses A. Poco’s hypothesis as to the Egn. origin 
of the scale markings on the Edfu specimen, and suggests that models were used to determine the normal 
duration of a ceremony or of a civil action, as with our sand-glasses. 

J. Capart in Horloges ég. (Bull. Mus. Roy. Bruxelles, 1938, 50 ff.), describes four new acquisitions: (1) A 
fragm. of a clepsydra of the outflow type, in red granite ; (2) a portion of a shadow-clock (inclined-plane type 
of which four examples were previously known) bearing cartouche of Nepherites, Dyn. 29; (3) a graduated 
dial, and (4) a particularly interesting specimen of unknown use, with notch, circle, circular depressions, and 
puzzling line markings. 

G. ZooLocy 

L. Kenver in Remarques sur le Porc et le Sanglier dans VEg. anc. (Bull. Inst. d'Eg. 19 (1987), 147 ff., 
6 figs., 3 pls.), discusses the existence of the pig in Eg. from neolithic times, the aversion with which it was 
always regarded, and its food-value. All our domestic pigs are probably descended from two groups of boars. 
Two very different types are represented on Graeco-Roman pottery. A more detailed study, interesting to 
historians and naturalists, is promised. 

L. Kerer in Insectes de PEg. anc., 1938, viiit-172 pp., 26 pls., publs. in one vol. studies which appeared 
in Ann. Serv. 31-7. 
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La Lecture des Termes | '=>., 7) ¢ ‘Virement (d’Offrandes)"! 


Les termes iJ >} et aay Oa ae employés sous l'Ancien Empire pour désigner un ‘virement’ des 
offrandes d'un temple ou d'un particulier au profit d'un autre bénéficiaire, ont jusqu’’ présent été 
lus respectivement wdb et dbw — cf. par ex. Wb., 1, 409 (1) et v, 553 (4): Gardiner, JE A 24 (1938), 88: 
Sainte Fare Garnot, D’appel ane vivants (Ancien Empire), pp. 66, 67, 134. Ces lectures supposent 
que jest un simple déterminatif, se référant & lidée de mouvement exprimée par la racine wdh 
‘tourner’ (dont dbw dérive également, ¢f. Erman, Ag. Gr.. $180, Anm.). Mais un tel emploi de_/ est 
inconnu par ailleurs; on ne le rencontre notamment jamais dans le verbe wdb ‘tourner’ qui ne 
comporte sous |’Ancien Empire que le déterminatif phonétique > (emprunté & wid ‘rive’). 

En fait, un exemple du premier des deux termes orthographié | [>= _/. passé inapercu jusqu’a 
présent bien que sa publication remonte 4 1914 (diw. Serv. 13, 247 et Pl. xia), prouve que § n'est 
pas un déterminatif mais le mot rd ‘pied’. Le contexte ne laisse aucun doute sur lidentité 
du terme: ‘Le prétre royal, prophéte de Mycérinus et directeur des prétres de fa Penmérou dit: 
Quant au prétre du domaine fun¢raire (Sn df) et prétre de ka Néferhotep ainsi que ses enfants, son 
pére et [sa] mére, ils feront. en tant que prétres de 4a de mon domaine funéraire. le service d’of- 
frandes prt-hrw* dans ma tombe de mon domaine funéraire de la nécropole (de la pyramide) Akhet- 
Khoufou, As eg Ape“ a) ) y8° ils m'apporteront le virement (doffrandes) du 
prince (%),* juge et vizir Séchemnofer. .. .’ La lecture wdb‘dbw-rd est donc sire, et par suite, 
parmi les exemples signalés par le Wérterbuch, il faut éliminer J> (= Urk., 1, 158, 2. 3) et nN na 
(= Caire 20513) qui appartiennent & d'autres mots. Les seuls exemples que je connaisse de 
udb/dbw-rd sont: Urk., 1, 26, 18; 37, 11; 119, 8; dan. Serv. 13 (1914), 247 et Pl. xia; Sélim Hassan, 
Excavations at Giza (1930-1), 214. 

Ces nouvelles lectures avec rd nous obligent 4 rechercher pour les deux expressions un sens 
initial un peu différent de celui qu’elles ont sous Ancien Empire. Je ne pense pas, en effet, que 
leur signification primitive ait pu étre —- rd avant une valeur abstraite — ‘détournement de marche, 
de destination (des offrandes)’: la racine wb suffit a elle seule pour exprimer cette idée> Il s’agit 
plutét de termes placés sur le méme plan que [expression verbale de formation d'ailleurs paralléle 
ee, Sf int rd, litt. “emporter le pied’, qui se rapporte elle aussi & la cérémonie de la présentation 
du repas funéraire.6 Comme c’était, semble-t-il, également le cas & lorigine pour lexpression 
prt hrw ‘sortie de voix’, qui présente aussi les mémes caractéristiques d'emploi et de formation,’ 
wdb/dbu-rd et int rd seraient des idiotismes ou des termes d'un jargon technique des prétres (dont 
les moyens d’expression peuvent étre intentionnellement différents de ceux de la langue usuelle) 
décrivant l'acte d’un des officiants. Par la suite, de méme que ‘sortie de voix (de lotliciant)’ prit 
le sens de ‘présentation (etc.) des offrandes’, expression ‘détournement de pied (de l’officianty 
— qui pouvait décrire le mouvement du prétre se retournant, une fois la cérémonie finie, pour aller 
transmettre les offrandes 4 un second bénéficiaire — serait arrivée a signifier *virement d’offrandes x, 
le mouvement des offrandes étant dans un cas comme dans l'autre le point présentant le plus 
dintérét qui aurait peu & peu dominé dans la signification des termes. L’absence d'une telle 
évolution sémantique pour «nt rd s'expliquerait par le fait que l’acte ainsi décrit — apparemment le 
départ de lofficiant de la chambre du culte — n’était pas, sauf dans les cas od il y avait ‘virement’, 
accompagné d’un déplacement doffrandes. 


1 La lecture correcte wdb-rd est donnée dans Junker. Giza I1[, 5-6, paru pendant que la présente note était 
en cours d‘impres-ion. > Sur ce passage cf. Clére, Jfél. Maspero, 1, 774 (9). 

3 Le texte donné dans Ann. Serv. 13, 247 et Junker, op. cit., 6. est inexact. * Cf. Junker, op. cit., 206. 

5 Cf. Gardimer, JEA 24 (1938), 86-8. ® Cf. en dernier lieu ibid. 87-8. 7 Cf. Clere, op. cit., 788. 
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Bien entendu, il ne s'agit 1A que dhypothéses demandant confirmation. Ty a peu a attendre, 
malheureusement, de la documentation écrite, car le changement de sens de tous ces termes a du 
avoir lieu 4 une époque trés ancienne. J. J. CLERE. 


Un Nouvel Exemple de l'Expression pri hrw a la forme sdmty-fy 


Parui les exemples que j’ai réunis dans mon étude sur ‘le fonctionnement grammatical de l’expres- 
sion pri hrw en ancien égvptien’ (Wel. Waspero, 1, 753-97) en vue de prouver que dans cette expres- 
sion pri était traité comme un verbe transitif ayant dw comme objet, il ne sen trouvait qu'un seul, 
et encore n’¢tait-il pas certain (p. 786, Ex. 21), pour attester pendant )’Ancien Empire l'emploi de 
ladite expression & la forme sdinty-fy. La chose était d’autant plus regrettable que cette forme est 
particuligrement probante pour la théorie avancée. Si, en effet, on peut prétendre qu'une forme 
telle que ES zt = doit étre lue pr hru-tn, litt. ‘votre voix sort’, et non pr-tn hrw, litt. ‘vous sortez 
la voix’, on ne ne pourrait pas porter le méme jugement sur une forme du type =“ oe OO ici une 
lecture pr hruty-fy supposerait, dans le cadre des paradigmes égyptiens, une ‘telle monstruosité 
grammaticale qu'on ne peut que la rejeter et par suite accepter l'interprétation prty-fy Ar, litt. 
‘qui sortira la voix’. L’apparition d’un nouvel exemple, sur cette fois, de la forme en question ext 
done un fait intéressant. 

Cet exemple, encore inédit, se trouve dans un ‘avertissement aux visiteurs du tombeaw’ inscrit 
sur le linteau de Hérvmérou trouvé & Sakkarah en 1937." Aprés avoir menacé les personnes qui 
commettraient des actes préjudiciables contre sa tombe ou qui y entrergient dans un état pouvant 
Vincommoder,” le défunt ajoute: ee ia Bi wipes pe 5 Foe & be} 7254 a) if yee Si 

‘par contre, quant 4 tous les gens qui (me ‘ ??) ont Voffrande See qui me feront une libation 
d’eau, qui se purifieront pour moi comme quelqu’un qui se purifie pour un dieu,® je serai son (sic, 
lire: leur) défenseur dans la nécropole’. 

Malgré la graphie incomplete de la finale -ty-én, Pidentité de la forme n’est pas douteuse. Dans la 
demnire des trois expressions le parallélisme réclame un datif dans le premier membre de la comparai- 
son,* et par suite on doit considérer ees comme une graphie abrégée de -sn i(-i); il en est de méme 
pour [aon aprés sti, ott le datif est iss & peu prés indispensable.> En ce qui concerne pri hrw, j’ai 
cité dans mon étude déji mentionnée trois exemples analogues (dans des ‘appels aux vivants’) 
que j’ai considérés comme ne comportant pas le datif (Exx. 16-18), mais il s’agit dans les trois cas 
de la forme Be ae (et varr.), et je me demande maintenant s'il ne serait pas préférable de com- 
prendre =~ comme valant -fn u(- i),° forme attestée par un autre exemple (Ex. 19)’ et eres mun 
sens meilleur. Le nouvel exemple publié ici, ott il faut de toute fagon rétablir ..... aprés al , peut 
done étre compris soit prty-s() hr, sans datif et avec l'orthographe sans »™ connue par ailleurs 
du pronom - “SU,” a plutot, prty-s(n n-i) hrw, avec omission & la fois de I'n de -én et de celui du datif 


(ff. ree Ce = pr (n)-f hrw, Mél. Maspero, 1, 761, n. 1). Comme sti peut comporter un || initial, 
il est aussi permis de penser que le scribe a écrit Dee o She = au heu de Ep Se oi = hE, 


sautant d’un 1 4 Vautre. De toute facon, il a du se piste quelque confusion dans esprit du 
scribe, sans doute & cause de l’anomalie graphique présentée par lexpression pri drw. Quoi qu’il 
en soit, la construction de la phrase, le parallélisme avec les deux autres sdinty-fy® et la présence du 
a indiquent nettement qu'il s’agit de la forme prty-s bri, litt. ‘qui sortiront la voix’, et c’est le 
seul point qui importe ici. J. J. CLere. 

1 Fouilles de ?Université Egyptienne. L’autorisation de publier ce texte m’a été aimablement accordée par 
Sélim Hassan. 2 Pour ce passage, cf. Clére, Rev. d’éyyptol. £ (1940), 116 (6). 

3 Cette traduction, qui m’est sugg¢rée par A. N. Dakin, semble bien préférable 4 ‘comme je me purifie pour 
mon dieu’ que javais adopt¢ tout d’abord. Les variants ont mi wrb-sn ‘comme ils se purifient. .. 2 (exx. Uri., 
I, 87, 14 et 202, 5). 

4 Cf. Urk., 1, 202, 5. > Cf. Urk., 1, 75, 10 (cf. aussi 76, 9-10). 8 Cf. Urk., 1, 205, 7 

7 Cf. aussi Exx. 21 et 22. 8 Cf. Urk., 1, 51, 1: 219, 5 (cf. Dunham, JEA 24 (1938), 6, n. 15). 

9 A cause de ce aaa eugs il n'est pas vraisembleble qu'il s‘agisse d’un participe futur sdty (cf. Gunn, Studies, 
41; Erman, 49. Gr., § 430). 
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Zu einer Formel in den AR-Texten 


Iu JEA 24, 128 behandelte Prof. Gunn eine mehrfach belegte Phrase des AR, namlich ‘ AS = 
= & = a Ql u. Var., die man zunachst iibersetzen méchte: “Ich kenne alles, was mir niitzlich ist 
inder Unterwelt’, Gunn hat als erster erkannt, dass noch eine ganz andere grammatische Auffassung 
des Satzes moglich sei, namlich *. . . alles wodurch man (ich) ein Geist wird (werde)’, wobei >/(¢) em 
passives Partizip und » eine abgekiirzte Schreibung fiir jj wire. 

Das von Gunn herangezogene Material lasst sich nun noch um zwei weitere Beispiele vermehren, die 
mit einem hohen Grad von Wahrscheinlichkeit Gunn's Vermutung als die richtige erscheinen lassen: 

(1) Die Stelle Urk... 1. 116, 9 lisst sich durch Montet’s Abschrift Kémi 6, 121 folgendermassen 
wiederherstellen :? y 1 as} : ee | |: oo cml 311 1,. Die Erginzung des m ist sicher durch die 
Parallelstellen Urk., 1, 218, 6; 256, 6: ; 263, 14 sowie 143, 3 (siehe nachsten Absatz) und durch die 
Stellung des x», das in den freien Raum unter das Vorderteil des \ geriickt gewesen sein 
muss: wae aa Soh den umgekehrten Fall in Z. 10 der Inschrift: Tgnak, 
(2) Fur Urk., 1, 143, 3, méchte ich folgende Konjektur vorschlagen: 
Efi ie (Eine Kollation des Originals ware sehr wiinschenswert.) 
Beim Zusammenstellen aller Belege ergibt sich folgendes Bild (wobei das Verb “S’, 
15) <= weggelassen ist): 


i aoe meee TES 
ee) CEN 


b * 


einmal (263, 


a a fs me ~ we > : e 
La: S365n 56% fy, Urk., 1, 173, 18, ahnlich 88, 1, 2 


| 
4 
fas v Fs > 
b: Sms Ty TL 218, 6. 


Lob 1 256, 6 
e-Aa , r 
cone 263, 16. 

W: YU SBS NT 268, 1. 


ae |. WeeM 116, 9. 


AVG tes eae eee 145, 3 





Diese Satze —- deren enge eee noch dadurch unterstrichen wird, dass ihnen 
immer die Formel jrk sh jkr beaw. hrie-hb-t jkr 0.i . vorangeht — lassen sich nur dann auf einen 
gemeinsamen Nenner bringen, wenn man sie relativisch auffasst und ~~ | ly coy y me als unter- 
einander syntaktisch gleichw ertig betrachtet: * Alle Dinge (oder jeden Zauber), wodurch man (ich) 
ein Geist wird (werde)’. ~~» ist also tatsichlich hier als abgekirzte Schreibung fii tir \” verwendet. 
Dariiber hinaus ergibt sich einleuchtend die Regel, wann “ : | (~~) und wann 2” steht: "|, C=) 
gehort zu einem neutrischen Beziehungswort, _. Zueinem mase. Sing. (Rh, s3ts). F Besandars deutlich 
springt dies in die Augen in Urk., 1, 263, 14. 15, wo 2 und = hintereinander vorkommen. Die 
Erklarungen Frankfort’s JEA 14, 237 (der 2h n-f in oh n-j emendieren will) und Peet's (ebenda; 
rechnet mit emem unvollstandigen Satz) waren an und fiir sich bedenklich und entfallen nun ganz. 

Zugleich méchte ich vorschlagen, Urk., 1, 263, 15 nicht aktivisch anfzufassen (wie dies meist 
geschieht) sondern passivisch, da alle anderen Stellen, wo vom ‘tun vortrefflicher Dinge’ die Rede 
ist, aussagen. dass sie dem Toten getan werden durch den Vorlesepriester: Urk., 1, 186, 14; 187, 

7.11. 12. 14: 8. Hassan, Excavations at Giza (1950-31). 213: ferner sehr sch6n auch in 173, 16 
kombiniert mit 87, 16 (die beiden Texte ergiinzen sich fortlaufend und ein zusammenhingender 
Text lasst sich ic liickenlos wieder herstellen). Die Soo Fs A i sind eben die Verklirungsriten, 
die natiirlich nicht der Tote selhst vollziehen kann. Die endgiiltige Ubersetzung zu 263, 14. 15 lautet 
demnach etwa: ‘Ich bin ein trefilicher Geist, denn ich kenne jeden Zauber, durch den man (ich) 
ein Geist in der Unterwelt wird (werde). und alle Riten (Dinge), durch die man (ich) ein Geist wird 
(werde), sind an mir vollzogen worden (nimlich durch die Amtshandlung des Vorlesepriesters)’. 

E. Epet. 
1 Durch diese Stelle lasst sich jetzt auch mit Sicherheit Urk., 1,196,2 erganzen: [ jnk #h jkr o. a. ju-j rh- kuj 833 nb] 
> imo ==, Der Ausdruck ést? n mdu-ntr z. B. auch in Louvre C 14 (Stele des Irtisen), Z. 7: See: 
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M s; ‘except’ in Middle Egyptian? 

THE stela of King Neferhotep, published in Randall-MacIver-Mace, El Amrah and Abydos, Pl. 29, 
deals with the delimitation of a ‘Sacred Land’ (¢s-dsr) for Anubis by the erection of four boundary- 
stones, two at the south and two at the north. The text goes on: “Now whoever shall be found 
within these stelae Ss HANGS inc. let him be burned’. Griffith translated (op. cit., p. 93): 
‘Verily, whosoever shall be found within these stelae, of the children of the priests to their full 
extent (%), shall be burnt,’ with a footnote: ‘or perhaps * “excepta priest in the execution of his duty” 
Indeed, the latter seems to be the only meaning that gives the right sense here. The question is 
to my mind only how iN EN can mean ‘except’. The damaged bird suggests, from its tail and the 
angle of its body, » rather than m (the projection of the claws backw ams is not significant in this 
text), and I venture to suggest, with some dliffidence, that we have in § fi Ry a ‘wild’ writing of 
m ss. The meaning ‘except’ of m sz, while common in demotic ispiedethews Dem. Gr., § 356—but 
apparently only after a negative) and in Coptic (Crum, Cop. Diet.. 314 b—not necessarily after a 
negative), does not seem to be known in Egyptian; at all events the Worterbuch does not mention it. 
It is perhaps possible that this meaning was so rare in the Thirteenth Dynasty that the scribe who 
used it did not connect it with the common ‘compound preposition’ at all, but thought it a quite 
independent expression, and invented a special writing, »-ms?, for it. 

BatTIscOMBE GUNN. 


A Note on Brit. Mus. 828 (Stela of Simontu) 


THE autobiographical inscription of Simontu in the British Museum (Reg. No. 828; Exh. No. 145: 
Hierogl. Tects BM, 11, Pl. 21) contains in Il. 5-6 a passage the construction of which offers difficulties. 
The deceased, after saying that he was born in the reign of Sehtepibré« (Amenemmes I), adds: 
(5)... ink hrd ts mdh hr hin-f (6) sdz m itp n-sw-bit Hpr-khs-R¢ oh dt di (w)i hm-f iss... . Breasted 
(Ane. Rec., 1, §§ 597-8) translates: “I was a child who fastened on the girdle under his majesty 
(Asneriefahet J), when he departed in peace. The king of Upper and Lower Exypt, Kheperkeré« 
(Sesostris I), living forever: his majesty appointed me scribe... .’. 

Breasted explains sd: (‘departed’) as ‘a pseudo-participle, in a temporal clause’. The words 
n-su-bit Hpr-k:-R¢ he regards as ‘an anticipatory subject, in apposition with “his majesty”, of 1. 6°. 
To this there are two objections. First, the Old Perfective (pseudo-participle), though grammatically 
possible as the verbal form of sd?, is vet not the form that one would expect to be used to express the 
idea that the deceased ‘tied on the fillet’ (that is to say entered upon adolescence or manhood) at the 
very moment when Amenemmes I was dying: one feels that a verbal clause, with one of the two forms 
sdm-f, Sdint-f, and introduced by a preposition-conjunction, m or Aft, would have recorded this 
curious coincidence better. Second, a nominal subject placed by anticipation at the beginning of 
a sentence (n-sw-bit Hpr-k3-R°) would be resumed in the normal place not by another substantive 
but by a suffix: instead of di (w)i hne-f one would thus expect di-f wi. Quite recently M. Stracmans 
(Meél. Boisacy, 11, 275) has proposed that this part of the text be transformed into H pr-k3-Re <ht m> 
n-su-bit (clause with pseudo-verbal predicate) “lorsque Kheperkeré se fut levé en roi'—a compli- 
cated and not very satisfactory solution. 

All difficulties of construction disappear, it seems to me, if, without adding anything to the 
text, one moves the words di (w)i haf in |. 6 so as to make the whole sentence read: (5)... ink 
hrd ts mdh hr hin-f; (6) sdz hincf in htp, di (w)i n-sw-bit Hpr-ks-RG Gh dt, in s$ 22° was a child 
who tied on the fillet in the time of His Majesty (Amenemimes I). When His Majesty (Amenemmes I) 
had departed in peace, the King of Upper and Lower Egypt, Kheperkeré (Sesostris I), may he live 
for ever, made me a scribe . . .. On this interpretation the word him-f refers both times to the same 
king, Amenemmes I; on fie. other hand the verb sd> is, like the verb di, the perfective sdin-f used 
in the past tense. G. Cupcune, 


Note.—The Worterbuch (11, 189, 11) still translates mdh in the expression ts mdh as ‘Guirtel’, 
ie it a separate word from mdh (11, 190, 1) “Kopfbinde’ (‘belegt seit M.R.’). Gardiner, Eqn, 
3D: “$92, to S. 10, pointed out that the mdh of ts mdh means ‘fillet’ and is ‘often wrongly trans- 
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lated ‘girdle’; it may be worth while to summarize the evidence for this view. In the Old King- 
dom the mdh of ts mdh is written out AN i with a determinative which is either the generic 7> 
(Urk., 1, 98.12) or, strangely. the axe —~ (U7k., 1, 253,18; ef. also 250,14) with which mdh mdh*to hew’ 
is written. In the Middle- -Kingdom passage discussed by Prof. Lefebvre fs mdh is written ==; & 
must be a fillet, as pointed out by Gardiner. loc. cit., for a girdle is tied in front, not behind, and 
moreover has a different kind of knot, on which see Engelbach in Ann. Serv. 29, 40 ff. The word 
mdh:mdh in other contexts, rightly recognized by Wb. as meaning ‘Kopfbinde’, is written some- 
times with C{, sometimes with <x representing the same fillet seen from the side, the part of the 
head which it surrounds being shown. The false meaning ‘girdle’ has obviously been assigned in the 
past to mdh mdh from identification of this word with the Coptic sroxe, srzaxsg, etc. (S); sr0x&, 
ssoyse (B); axaxeg (A) ‘girdle —the same word for ‘girdle’ occurs also in late demotic as mdh 
(Gritith-Thompson, Denotie Magical Papyrus of London and Leiden, Glossary, No. 427). But the 
demotic and Coptic words can have no connexion with mdhjmdh; not only is it impossible (as 
Gardiner pointed out to me long ago) that the 4, g of the B and A forms (to which add now the 
h of the demotic) should go back to Egn. h, but also the d, -s of the demotie and all Coptic forms 
cannot have come from the d which the Old- Egn. d in dh had become in the Middle Kingdom 
(xee W., Beleystellen, s.v.). There is thus no evidence at all that mdh'mdh means * girdle’ —The 
view generally held (e.y. Brown-Driver-Briggs, Hebr. and Engl. Lecicon: Spiegelbere, Kopt. Hdwb.) 
that the Hebrew M121 ‘girdle’ is *borrowed’ from the Eyn. word is most unlikely: not only does 
the meaning not suit, but unless the * borrowing’ took place during the Old Kingdom or shortly after, 
the d of the later form md would be represented not by T but by ©: further, Akkadian has mezad, 
‘virdle’ with probably a late form mezihu. Prof. G. R. Driver informs me that me-za-ah occurs in 
a syllabary V R, 32 b-c 40, and me-zi-hu in the time of Nabopolassar (King, Babylonian Boundary 
Stones, 127, 5 13). In view of Min. Jzim, Ar. 23> ‘strapped’, he suggests that there was perhaps a 
general Semitic root mh bz ‘gird’, or alternatively that Akkadian, Hebrew, and Egyptian 
(demotic- Coptic) may all have got the word for * girdle’ from Arabic. Against the first view, he 
says, is the form of Akk. mezah, without case- ending, thus looking like a ‘loan’-word; against the 
second view the dithculty of explaining the metathesis in such rare words as are the Akk. and Heb. 
ones.—It has always been clear that fs mdf is an act which marks the entry upon manhood, analo- 
gous to the assumption of the toga cirilis: the *tying-on of the fillet’ has perhaps some connexion 
with the discontinuance of the ‘side-lock of childhood .—BatriscoMBE GUNN. 


‘A Pure Place’ 


EcGyYPproLoaists are well acquainted with the phrase J 2 & = st wtbt ‘a pure place’, in which wtbt 

has really the meaning ‘unoccupied’: ex. ir-n(-i) iz pw... m St wtbt, nn wnt iz im n rmt nb ‘Thave 

made this tomb... in a pure place, wherein there was no tomb of any person’ (Urk., 1, 50, 13-14). 

Curiously enough, the adjective pure is used likewise, in older English, to mean an ‘unoccupied’ 

place. Compare with the afore-mentioned Egyptian text the following sentence from Bacon's 

Essays (chap. 33, Of plantations): ‘I like a plantation in a pure soil, that is, where people are not 
displanted to the end to plant in others; for else it is rather an extirpation than a plantation’. 
G, LEFEBVRE. 


Late Eighteenth Dynasty or Nineteenth? 


Datrxe objects by style, it has been truly said,” rarely meets with unanimous acceptance, at any 
rate if the objects be Egyptian sculptures, though progress towards agreement surely follows know- 
ledge. A relief in the Gulbenkian collection now exhibited in the British Museum as No. 16 is, it has 
been said, ‘from an XVIIIth Dynasty tomb’ and ‘seems to resemble a group of stelae from the 
time of Heremheb’,® while in another view it is ‘almost certainly not earlier than the beginning of 


1 Ps. cix. 19, = LXX (avn; the other ex., Isa. xxiii. 10, gives no sense as ‘girdle’, and is regarded as a 
corruption of 377 ‘harbour’, I am informed by Prof. Driver, who tells me also that the m9 of Job xii. 
27; fendered’: gir dle’ by Brown-Driver-Briggs, is quite obscure in meaning and very abnormal in form. 

2 JEA 24, 250. 3 The official handbook, p. 10. 
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Dyn. 19, though of exceptional quality’.? The difference in dating is very slight, but there is relevant 
evidence to settle the point. Professor Ranke has very kindly referred me to his article in ZAS 67, 
3 ff, on an Tmu-m-int, fragments from whose tomb are now in museums at Cairo, Copenhagen, 
Bless and Heidelberg. The comparison of the titles in these fragments with the inscription on 
the relief No. 16 in the Gulbenkian collection is fairly conclusive ; the title on No. 16 is clearly to be 


restored pan \j=f = a8) as on the two fragments in Copenhagen. Ranke has shown that 


the king addressed i in die hvmn on the Heidelberg fragment is either Vfr-hprw-R¢ or Dsr-hpru-Re. 
Since Zmn-m-int bears the same official title as Haremhab, he probably was, in the first case, his 
predecessor. in the second, his successor ; the latter is, Ranke naturally concludes, the more likely. 
A comparison of the Gulbenkian stela with the pieces in Heidelberg and Bologna should leave no 
doubt that all three are from the same tomb. 

It may be added that the funerary stela of the scribe Try, No. 17 in the Gulbenkian collection, 
about which the same question arises, was assigned by Dr. Gardiner in JE-d 4, 188 to the Eighteenth 
Dynasty for three reasons: (1) because * the combination of Amdsis I and Ahmose Nefertere alone 
is Very unusual if it is not unique’ so that ‘we are the less obliged to date the stele to the Nineteenth 
or Twentieth Dynasty’, (2) ‘the figure in the lower right- hand corner does not, to my eye, resemble 
Nineteenth Dynasty ror. (3)° the kilt does not display the marks of goffering used at that period.’ 
The conclusion that the stela ‘is hardly likely to be earlier than the reign of Amenophis HI or later 
than that of Haremhab’ is therefore based not only on stvlistic grounds, but on a particular religious 
cult, and on a social fashion as well. 

SIDNEY SMITH. 


A New Reading of Lebensmiide, 131-2 


Iy IL. 131-2 of the Lebensmiide there occurs a word which was transcribed by Erman as (| 84. 
He noted? that this writing. with the ¢ between the two determinatives, was so strauge that 
one might assume some mistake, but he did not suggest any alternative reading. The transcrip- 
tion = , however, does not really suit the form of the] hieratic sign (reproduced 

in Fig. 1), which has an upward curve and tick at the top never found in -. if an 
The correct reading is }, as can be seen from a comparison with the form 

of S found in in The Ramesseum Onomasticon? (1. 183), where it occurs in the 
place- name (Xr (Fig. 2). Other similar forms of ‘D occur elsewhere in M. K. hieratic, e.g. 
Shipwrecked “Sailor 10; Kah. Pap., Pl. 9, ll. 3. 4. 19; cf. also Méller. Hierat. Pal.. 1. No. 194. 

We now see that the word in question is fl . WS AA §s Aimt, and this must clearly be a metathesi, 
for ihmt, just as in Lebensmiide, 1. 49 [0 q to t him is found as a writing of | 7 » oe thin (UL. 18— 
19). Now Scharff has shown convincingly* that this verb ihm in the Lebensmiide can only mean ‘to 
hold back, to detain’ (zuriickhalten), and if our word ihmt is a derivative of this. as is most probable, 
it will have some such meaning as ‘detention’. Let us now see how this suits the context of the 
sentence. 


Fic. 1. Fig. 2 


0 sewn 7B Ad’ oe 3 fe 
23 Romy 5,21 8 A Om CE Qty Tap! Re id]ae=! TESTO AS ee 


‘Death appears to me to- na <as when) a sick man becomes well, 
Like going forth into the open after detention. 


The translation ‘detention’ thus makes admirable sense. 
Patz C. SMITvHER. 


1 JEA, loc. eit. 

2 Gesprach eines Lebensmiden mit seiner Seele, 66, 67. 

3 To be published by Dr. A. H. Gardiner, whom I wish to thank for kindly letting me examine and utilize this 
material. A preliminary description of the papyrus, which may be dated to the Second Intermediate Period, has 
already been given in JE A 3, 184 ff. 

+ Der Bericht iiber das Streitgesprach eines Lebensmiiden mit seiner Seele (Sitzungsb. Munchen, phil.-hist. Abt., 
1937, Heft 9), 16-17. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


Wirs the issue of this part the present Editor ceases to conduct this Journal. The new Editor 
will be Mr. C. R. C. Allberry, of Christ’s College, Cambridge, whose publications of the Mani texts 
have secured him a high position as a Coptic scholar. We wish him all success in his new task, 
and earnestly hope that contributors and subscribers will accord him the same generous support 
that we have gratefully enjoyed during our five years’ editorship. 


The war has made it impossible for the Society to send an expedition to ‘Amarah West or 
elsewhere this winter. Mr. Fairman, our Field Director, is actively engaged in editing the inscrip- 
tions of Mr. Pendlebury’s The City of Akhenaten, 111, and also in preparing a full report on the 
temples, town, and cemeteries excavated by the Society at Sesebi (Sudla): the latter volume will, 
it is expected, go to press next autumn. The first volume on our work at "Amarah West, dealing 
with the temple, will appear later. Pending the resumption of excavations there after the war, 
the fragile reliefs of the ‘Amarah temple have, by arrangement with the Commissioner of 
Archaeology and Anthropology of the Sudan Government, been provided with temporary 
protection. 


On September 1 next the Society will publish Temples of Armant: A Preliminary Survey, by 
the late Sir Robert Mond and Oliver H. Myers, in two volumes quarto, one of text and one of 
107 plates, with chapters by M. 8. Drower, D. B. Harden, 8. A. Huzayyin, R. E. McKuen, and 
M. I. C. Myers, and numerous scientific contributions by other hands. It will give a full account 
of all the work done in Armant town; many important inscriptions and fine statues will be 
published, as well as an extensive series of decorations from Coptic pottery, and the first detailed 
account of Egyptian domestic dwellings of the fourth century a.p. The price of this work, which 
the generosity of Lady Mond has made it possible to bring out on the lines originally intended, is 
£2. 10s. to those who order copies (with remittance) direct from the Society’s Secretary before 
September 1, after which the price will be raised to £3. 3s. Cemeteries of Armant, 11, which will 
describe all the work done on the desert edge at Armant, and the results of an expedition to 
‘Uwénat and Gilf-el-Kebir in the Western Desert, will, it is hoped, appear in the spring of next 
year. These two works will between them record the last three years’ work of the Mond Expedition. 


All Egyptian philologists will be very grateful to Mr. Alec N. Dakin for having compiled the 
complete index of Egyptian words, etc., discussed in this Journal from Vol. 1 to the end of 
Vol. 25, which appears in this Part. By enabling the student to consult far more easily than 
hitherto the great mass of philological discussions and references scattered in the articles of 
Griffith, Gardiner, Blackman, Peet, and many others, Mr. Dakin’s index will prove a most 
valuable instrument of research. 


American subscribers should note that the new address of the Secretary and Honorary Treasurer 
of the American Branch, Mr. A. 8. Arnold, is P.O. Box 71, Metuchen, New Jersey, U.S.A. 





The ‘Brief Communication’ on p. 10] of this volume, in which Prof. Gunn pointed out that the 
correct translation of P. Ch. Beatty 1, 6, 6 is ‘thereupon Seth rose up, while he was sitting eating 
bread’ was quite unnecessary, as we find that Prof. Blackman had already proposed this in his 
valuable review, JEA 19, 201, of Dr. Gardiner’s edition of the papyrus. Prof. Polotsky, in a 
letter, adduces the further analogous Coptic construction aqtwoyn . . . eqitxoti, lit., ‘he arose, 
being asleep’ = éyepfcis dad tod tzvov, Matt. i. 24; similarly Kephalaia, 159, 29; eyujan 
swoyn... eyobus, Lagarde, degyptiaca, 263. 

GE 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


The Cities of the Eastern Roman Provinces. By A. H. M. Jones. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1937, 8vo. 
xv+576 pp., 6 maps. 35s. 

Mr. Jones sets out to survey the formation and development of city institutions in the area which later 
formed the eastern half of the Roman Empire. He aims at investigating and recording the facts, at settling 
foundation dates and founders of cities, delimiting frontiers and territories, and examining the condition of 
the original citizens and the terms of their liberties. The area surveyed is treated in a series of chapters, 
written as historical narrative, on Thrace, Asia, Lycia, the Gauls, Pamphylia, Pisidia and Lycaonia, Bithynia 
and Pontus, Cappadocia, Cilicia, Mesopotamia and Armenia, Syria, Egypt, Cyrenaica, and Cyprus. On the 
basis of this material the writer hopes in a second volume to inquire into a number of general questions, 
such as the causes of the growth and decay of cities as political institutions, the place of the cities in various 
administrative systems, etc. 

A book that would summarize modern work, that would at last allow the antiquated but unreplaced manual 
of Marquardt, L’ Organisation de ? Empire romain to slumber in the dustier part of the bookshelves, has long 
been wanted. Merely in supplying this want, as regards the Eastern Empire, Mr. Jones’s book is of great 
value. But he has done a great deal more than summarize the work of others. His investigation has been 
made independently, with continual recourse to the ancient authorities and re-examination of traditional 
half-truths. Numerous problems are approached from a fresh angle, and a possible solution indicated. 
Where they must remain unsolved, the difficulties are fairly and judiciously set out. The ‘tangle of facts’ 
assembled in the book does not make it an easy one toread, but reference is assisted by an ample geographical 
index. The text is accompanied by an extensive section of bibliographical notes, compiled and printed with 
admirable accuracy. 

The chapter on Egypt is one of the most attractively presented, mainly because the writer here enlarges 
his scope and in addition to mining for facts attempts an answer to a number of general problems. He 
describes the geographical conditions dictating the development of central government, the early history of 
the nome system and of administration under the Persians, Alexander, and the Ptolemies. The nome lists 
of the Ptolemaic period are scrutinized before attention is turned to the quartet of cities outside the normal 
bureaucratic organization. The problems connected with the citizenship, council, and autonomy of Alexan- 
dria are succinctly but fairly stated. But OGIS 743 ITrodepaios otparnyds 7éAews should not be quoted as 
evidence for the commandant of the city. 8. de Ricci in Raccolta Lumbroso, 299, finally decided the dubious 
provenance of this stone by showing that Wilbour copied it in 1887 at Ptolemais. This result does not 
affect Alexandria (where there is other evidence for the commandant of the city, e.g. SB 2100) so much as 
Ptolemais. If the inscription does belong to the first century B.c., as suggested by de Ricci, it supplies 
good reason to suspect (against the author's statement, p. 307) that ‘the status of the city was degraded 
by the later Ptolemies’. 

For the Roman (and Byzantine) period the same technique of arrangement is adopted—a survey of the 
cities, a quintet from Hadrian’s time through the creation of Antinoopolis, and scrutiny of the nome lists 
(for the Little Oasis as an independent nome of the Heptanomis, cf. also P. Iand. 140, P. Harris 62). Parti- 
cularly valuable is the account of the growth of the bureaucratic and liturgical system, and the introduc 
tion of a quasi-municipal organization. The determining factors in liturgization were decline in prosperity, 
due especially to the one-way flow of tribute out of Egypt, and the government’s obstinacy in maintaining 
the tax assessments at boom figures. The introduction of elements of municipal organization into the 
metropoleis is a parallel growth. Here the motive of the government was nothing more than the desire to 
find responsible guarantors for carrying on both local and national administration. To meet the first need 
civic officers were organized into corporations, since even local magistrates had to find successors. The 
establishment of local senates filled both wants, for a large part of their function was to ‘elect a number of 
magistrates whose duties concerned the general administration of the nome’, and to share the responsibility 
for them. But the older bureaucratic system was still maintained, and even where the bureaucrats went 
into partnership with the senates’ nominees the bureaucrats were the senior partners. The resultant 
‘diarchy’ of functions is excellently analysed. On two minor points I would add a diffident comment. P.477 . 
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n. 36 (to p. 327): ‘I do not know why Wilcken (Grundziige p. 191) regards the octroi of P.Lond. ua, pp. 91-2 
as municipal.’ Wilcken’s later view (Chr.. 323: ‘ob sie stidtisch oder staatlich sind ist dem Text kaum zu 
entnehmen’) should also be noticed. P. 325: ‘The register of metropolites and the members of the gymna- 
sium was kept by the strategus and the royal scribe assisted by officials appointed for the purpose.” P.Ryl. 
Inv. 690 (Archiv 12, 179) hints that here too there was a double system, and that municipal officers, in this 
case the Sérwy 74 o7éupata (mentioned on p. 477 simply as finance officer), attended at any rate to rankings 
inside the gymnasium class. 

The survey is extended through the Byzantine period, which brought the process of municipalization to 
a formal completion in conformity with the system of the Empire. The author diverges, rightly in face of 
the new evidence, from the current theory as to the date of this change, and supposes that Diocletian’s 
reorganization of a.D. 297 was its occasion. He argues also that Heptanomia was in the province of Herculia, 
not co-extensive with it. For Aegyptus he is able to use the evidence of an unpublished Rylands papyrus. 

This bare summary of a single chapter may perhaps serve to exhibit the value of Mr. Jones's work, and 
for a reviewer in this Journal it would be out of place to discuss the other chapters. But there is much in 
them of interest to the student of Egyptian administration. Such for instance is the account of other areas 
in the Empire that were directly governed, and the reasons why the Roman government dispensed with city 
institutions in their administration. In short. this book is likely to be for a long time the starting-point and 


stimulant of future investigation. 
E. G. Turner. 


The Mastaba of Mereruka, Parts 1, 0, by THE SAKKARAH EXPEDITION. (Oriental Institute Publications, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Vol. XXXI, XxxIX.) Chicago, IIL, and Cambridge University Press. 1938. Fol. xxv— 
18 pp.. 219 pls. (13 coloured, 112 photographic). $40 or £9; $50 or £11. ds. 


Just over fifty years ago the reviewer had the privilege of assisting Adolf Erman, his honoured guest in a 
rough bivouac at Sakkarah, when the great grammarian was copying the texts of this tomb for the Berlin 
Dictionary, the sketchy publication of Daressy, which had just appeared, being in our hands. Those to 
whom the present sumptuous volumes are due have taken away the shame of the long neglect that has 
intervened. Not that this neglect is rare: knowledge of the fine reliefs of the neighbouring temple of 
Neweserré, which was then being excavated by the Germans, is in part still withheld from the public to 
whom it rightfully belongs. 

It is some consolation that by this postponement new standards of publication have been set up, standards 
to which the promoters and exponents of this work have been more than faithful, and a fresh nation has 
taken the field. The forty volumes of the Oriental Institute of Chicago Publications form as many niches in a 
fitting monument to the inspiring enthusiasm of Breasted and the inspired munificence of the younger Rocke- 
feller. The Institute has recently lost both these motive powers, but it would be a grave national abstention 
if this crusade, organized in the grand manner, to hallowed sepulchres in the East had to retreat for lack of 
reinforcements from home. 

The mastabah of Mereruka is scarcely more than second-rate in point of draughtsmanship and execution. 
This was to be expected from its date, and the adoption of a much higher relief than was in use previously 
was not happy. The tomb builds on the excellent tradition of the preceding generation ; it often approaches 
and on occasion even equals its forerunners, but in general it betrays clumsiness, and a failure to appreciate 
the structure and movements of the human body. Nor was the personnel at its disposal able to keep the 
large field of reliefs at one high level; a good deal was even scamped. But if for many of the stereotyped 
scenes we prefer to turn to other tombs, there are many here which are precious. Conspicuous among these 
are the group of mourning relatives and their handmaids (in an excellent drawing on Pl. 131), the otter 
seizing a fish (PI. 129), the children’s games (Pls. 162-5), the entertainment of a husband with music (Pl. 95), 
netting the quail in the corn (Pl. 168). the wild animals (PI. 25), &c. This merit may be in part due to 
Mereruka’s personal interest in the work as evidenced by his readiness to pose as the artist. For in Pl. 7 the 
seated figure appears to be he. I suggest, by the way. that this figure was faced. not by a son of the owner, 
but by a second-grade priest, of whom the lector-scribe, Khenu, was a son. Father and son may have been 
actually architect and draughtsman to Mereruka. 

The two volumes contain a foreword by Breasted (completed by Dr. Allen) on the history of the discovery 
and publication of the Old Kingdom tombs at Sakkarah and on their contribution to our knowledge of ancient 
times. This valuation of their sphere of work above all other sites and of their methods of publication in 
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comparison with those of their predecessors scarcely holds the scales equal; all would no doubt be true if it 
did not overpass the truth. The statement that the vase paintings of Greece took up the pictured story of 
the early life of man where it had been dropped by the Memphite necropolis rather takes one’s breath away. 
If, thinking of Egyptian pictures of the chase, Breasted saw ‘the coursing hounds speed before the hunters 
with such life and power that we seem to hear their very yelping as they drag down the exhausted gazelles’, 
it was not this necropolis that evoked that vision but the paintings of other periods at Thebes and on a score 
of other sites. But it is to our advantage that Breasted saw it so and that when the charge was sounded he 
took the bit in his teeth; only in this way would he have gone forward so swiftly. so directly, and so far. 

Prof. Duell follows with a very full and sober discussion of the date of the owner, his family, the character 
of the building and of its reliefs, and the technique employed by the draughtsman, the sculptor, and the 
painter. The modes of presentation, the motives governing sepulchral art, and the arrangement of the scenes 
here, are also touched upon. All is very orderly and competent. 

There is no attempt to translate the brief texts or to discuss the scenes, nor have the supplementary 
suites of chambers inscribed for the wife and son of the owner been included, except by an enumeration of 
the subjects presented there. For all this we must still have recourse to Daressy’s meagre account and 
Schiafer’s admirable comments in Wreszinski, Atlas, Part m1. The descriptive labels at the foot of the plates 
generally sum up the scene correctly enough. But is it so with Pl. 130 B ? Nothing could look less like swim- 
mers launching a boat than the three men there. May it not be that these are human victims who are 
sacrificed or who accept the sanctified death by drowning ? The haunch dragged in the water alongside the 
skiff in later funeral rites would be a milder substitute. Above this there are also remnants of a figure in an 
attitude that suggests desperation, possibly counterfeited in this case. 

It is no doubt entirely a matter for the producers what form their volume shall take and what its contents 
shall be; but books are written for the purpose of reaching readers and proving of easy usefulness or enter- 
tainment to them. Use and entertainment are here in plenty. Are they made accessible and easy? Ata 
rough estimation the two volumes could have been reduced to one of the same size and have lost little 
or nothing by the compression. It would have been worth while writing a laconic description of the scenes 
for the sole purpose of adding an index. As it is, an index to the contents of the plates alone would have 
been a helpful anomaly. Pages which cannot be rapidly run over without considerable physical fatigue call 
for some such compensatory guide. 

The line drawings are beyond serious criticism, though sometimes, through very punctiliousness, they do 
injustice. The face of Pl. 150, for instance, is not true to Pl. 151; still less that of Pl. 104 to Pl. 156. A 
bolder shaded line might well have been used for the high relief, allowing grades of depth to be obtained ; 
without this, very faint lines acquire undue emphasis. 

Itisa great merit that the organizer of the book has not hesitated to place large-scale photographs by the side 
of most of the drawings. These reveal the modelling which the line drawings could not replace, as well as the 
technique used. In other cases—too many perhaps—they prove that the drawings have done service in bleach- 
ing out the signs of a contemptuously crude rendering of minor actors and their routine of ritual and supply. 

The reproduction of colour on monuments where * few of the colours which remain to-day have their original 
values’ (Part 1, p. 10) is a concession to popular predilections which ought not to have played so large a part 
in a work like this. One or two would have amply sufficed as a witness to the present condition; an unashamed 
restoration of the original colour would have come much nearer to a replica of the past. PI. 1 is labelled 
‘an attempt to represent the scene in its original lighting’. How does this tally with Prof. Duell’s honest 
admission on p. 8 that, even granted the existence of window-slits under the ceiling, *the room must at best 
have been in semidarkness’? It is quite possible that the darkness was total. 

An exemplary and uneventful life can be described in a sentence or two; one of many lapses calls for 
chapters. It takes few words to say that a book is admirably conceived and carried out, without more 
elaboration or any express recognition of the long labour and difficult decisions involved. But it is impossible 
with fairness to compress into as short a space indications of matters in which imitators miyht aim at better- 
ment. Hence an admiring reviewer looks back over his written impressions in dismay lest his estimate 
should be wholly misinterpreted by having the small space occupied by the pros set against that filled by the 
cons. Let the summing-up in this case be that never has reader been more successfully transported to the 
site of an ancient monument, been enabled to obtain with more assurance answers to the questions he would 
wish to put to it, or experienced so nearly the feelings which an actual visit would have aroused. 


N. pE G. Davis. 
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G@étter und Kulte im Ptolemdischen Alexandrien. By C. E. Vissrr. Amsterdam, N. V. Noord-Hollandsche 
Uitgeversmaatschappij, 1938. 4to. ix 4- 181 pp. 


In this work Miss Visser has ably carried out a useful, if very difficult. task. The difficulty arises from the 
lamentable incompleteness of the evidence. Had circumstances permitted us such a series of papyri from 
Alexandria as, for example, from the Fayyiim or Oxyrhynchus a very different picture might be drawn, 
but for the most part we must depend on accidental evidence in papyri from elsewhere, on inscriptions, 
and on casual remarks in literary authorities. Miss Visser neglects the archaeological material (except coins) ; 
not unreasonably, for uncertainties of dating make its evidence precarious, so that it is not easy to know 
how much of it is relevant to a treatise which confines itself to the Ptolemaic period. A further limitation 
is that she restricts her investigation to the Greek and Hellenized part of the population; she deals with 
Egyptian religion only in so far as it affected the Greek. 

So limited, and by reason of the paucity and ambiguity of the evidence. Miss Visser's volume cannot 
claim to present a comprehensive view of the religious life of Alexandria, even in the Ptolemaic age, but 
within its restricted sphere it gives a welcome and interesting conspectus of existing knowledge on the 
principal cults, and includes some acute discussions of wider problems. Thus, on pp. 20-4, she examines 
the problem of the Sarapis cult, questioning, with very cogent arguments. the prevalent view that Sarapis 
was a link between Egyptians and Greeks. She is almost certainly right in holding that the new cult was 
only a partial success in the Ptolemaic period ; indeed, apart from Memphis and the neighbourhood, where 
he originated, it may be doubted whether Sarapis ever got much hold on the Egyptian ydpa. 

The various cults and deities are taken in groups according to origin and affinities; but at the end of 
the volume, where the ‘testimonies’ are collected and (usually) published in full, a purely alphabetic 
arrangement is adopted. 

Dealing (under "AdcéavSpos) with the text in Dikaiomata, 260 ff., Miss Visser, doubting whether the 
Penteteris and the Ptolemaia were identical, suggests reading, in the lacuna before dydéva, wevrernpixcv 
instead of the editors’ "AdefdvSperov. Her arguments on p. 8 for the municipal cult of Alexander seem 
conclusive. 

In a final section, ‘Die hellenistischen Dichter und die Religion’, Miss Visser discusses the point of view 
of the Alexandrian poets, with the object of getting beyond the purely formal cults to the religious feeling, 
if any, which lay behind them. Her discussion is most interesting, but it may be doubted whether anything 
very substantial emerges. This is not the fault of the author but of her material. She considers that the 
poets reflect the point of view of the cultured Alexandrian circle. But is this really the case? How much 
must we allow for literary convention? how much for individual idiosyncrasy ? Miss Visser seems to 
recognize this difficulty herself: see her remarks on p. 50 and also on pp. 63 f. And her excellent characteriza- 
tion of the single poets shows how their attitude to the gods varied. Probably they reflect the standpoint 
even of the more educated Alexandrian only partially, that of the ordinary citizen hardly at all. To ascertain 
that we require, not the learned compositions of Alexandrian literature nor the official phraseology of 
inscriptions, but the private letters and memoranda of common men and women or more of such literary 
works as the Adoniazusae of Theocritus or genre-pictures like those of Herodas. 

The volume is marred by a rather large allowance of misprints. Most are obvious, but some may cause 
trouble. There is a serious omission (at least a line and perhaps more) at the top of p. 17, and the last 
line in the fifth paragraph of p. 35 is a mistaken anticipation of the conclusion of the next paragraph, 
replacing the true ending. In 1. 2 of p. 18 * Philadelpheia’ is to be read for ‘Theadelpheia’. On p. 43, under 
Népeois, since Miss Visser uses evidence of the Roman period, she might have referred to the destruction 
of the temple of Nemesis by the Jews in the revolt under Trajan. And in referring to P. Petr. ur 142, 19 
for the Adonis cult she should have cited the article by G. Glotz, Rev. ét. gr. 33 (1920), 169-222. 

H. I. Bet. 


The Sky-Religion in Egypt. Its Antiquity and Effects. By G. A. Warswricut. Cambridge, University 
Press, 1938. 8vo. 120 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Mr. Wainwright has frequently contributed to the study of Egyptian religion, and the present work is 
as interesting as anything he has written, although some of the ideas contained in it are naturally familiar 
from his previous publications. He claims that behind the worship of Ré and Osiris is the ‘Old Religion’ 
which can be traced to Libya. It consisted in the worship of the Pharaohs, considered as rain-maker chiefs 
and held responsible for the welfare of their people and their crops. In this capacity the Pharaohs were 
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liable to a ceremonial death which was originally by fire. The death by fire was dropped early, but it re- 
emerged in the eighth century B.c. under Libyan influence. 

If it be objected that Egypt lived by irrigation and not by rain, it might be answered that this was not 
so in the Libyan source. However, what is claimed to be the evidence for this primitive stage is found to 
be mainly drawn from Greek sources, and herein lies the chief weakness of the book. Mr. Wainwright does 
not seek to hide it, but he would claim special importance for the classical writings. ‘The great source of 
information proves to be the writings of the classical authors, whose records consist mostly of folk-memory 
and of practices which interested the populace. In these writings we get a view of Egypt other than that 
usually presented by the official inscriptions’ (p. x). It may be admitted that these writings are important 
for their own period, but they can hardly be reliable sources for periods so long antecedent to them. 

With regard to the remarks on Séthian sacrifices on p. 31, it may be noted that it is doubtful whether a 
red man and his hair are mentioned in P. Chester Beatty 3, rt., 0, 5 (Gardiner, Hierat. Pap., BM, 11), since 
dsr there probably refers to redness of eye, as it clearly does in a subsequent sentence. As for dsr in the 
passage in P. Ebers, it perhaps means ‘bloody’, without any Séthian association. 

Mr. Wainwright is frequently obliged to strain and stretch the evidence, but his thesis is skilfully pre- 
sented. He arouses admiration for his ingenuity, if not the conviction that he is right. 

J. Gwyn GRIFFITHS. 


Taxation in Roman Egypt from Augustus to Diocletian. By SHERMAN LERoy Wattace. Princeton University 
Press; London, Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press; 1938. 8vo. xi--509 pp. 31s. 6d. 


In 1899 U. Wilcken in the first volume of Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien attempted the 
first systematic account of taxation in Roman Egypt, based on a detailed and exhaustive exposition of the 
evidence. This work, the value of which was at once recognized, has remained indispensable to the papyrolo- 
gist and student of Roman Egypt, in spite of the never-ending accumulation of new material and advancement 
of knowledge by the solution of difficulties. To say that Mr. Wallace’s book will be an equally indispensable 
successor to Professor Wilcken’s is a high but deserved compliment. He has patiently undertaken an Augean 
labour, thoroughly reorganized the accumulated material, and achieved his intention of ‘reducing the new 
and old evidence to order’. 

Others have pointed out the difficulties inherent in this subject. The results are disappointing compared 
with the apparent mass of evidence available. But the documents to hand come from many different parts 
of Egypt, are of differing periods, and exhibit a bewildering amount of local variation. Many are not yet 
adequately deciphered or their contractions sufficiently explained. Any attempt at using a statistical method 
is likely to fail. Thus little weight can be given to the statement in this book on p. 339, ‘There is some indica- 
tion that the rate of rentals paid for domain and usiac lands rose gradually throughout the three centuries 
of Roman rule’, where the tables compiled by A. C. Johnson, Roman Egypt, 484, n. 2, are quoted. A document 
such as P. Aberdeen 50, of c. a.D. 202, which mentions side by side rentals of } artabe per aroura on the 
estate of Seneca and of 6 art. per aroura on the estate of Maecenas, shows how essential is exact knowledge of 
local conditions before judgements of this kind can be made. 

It is fair to Mr. Wallace to say that he does not often stray along these lines. The main part of his work 
consists of a collection of evidence, and the ordering of it after minute analysis. He has worked through 
editions of papyri with a fine comb, and shows an admirable acquaintance with the secondary literature. No 
doubt the book has taken a considerable time to pass through the press, so that certain recent papers of 
importance were not available when the manuscript was finished. Such are that of S. Eitrem, Remarks on 
amov8%}, faddds and other extra payments, Symb. Oslo. 17, 26 ff.; N. Lewis, Mepiopds ‘Avaxeywpnxdrwv in JEA 23, 
63 ff.; and the very pertinent remarks of Wilcken on the Roman provincial census in Egypt and on rediandv 
émpioews in Archiv 12, 75 and 86. 

The author begins by a survey of the cadaster in Roman Egypt as a basis for his discussion of the land tax 
in kind, further obligations in kind, and the collection of the grain tax. He then proceeds to money taxes on 
land, and taxes on animals. A chapter on the census forms an essential prolegomenon to the account of the 
poll-tax, capitation taxes, taxes on trades, and taxes pertaining to priests and temples. There follow sections 
on customs duties and transit tolls, miscellaneous taxes, and the collection of taxes in monev before the 
threads are gathered up in a final chapter on “The Revenues of Egypt’. Known taxes are treated and classi- 
fied as far as possible under these headings, but a number persist in defying such grouping and have to be 
treated alphabetically. The index of Greek terms might with advantage have been fuller—I note as omissions 
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€.9. adres ; Tin) Openpdray (P. Ryl. 0 213, 69), of uncertain nature, but discussed on p. 490, n. 245; depos mrolwv 
*Avrwvavijs oboias, discussed on pp. 220, 445. An index of passages discussed would have been welcome. 

In Chapter VI, ‘The Census in Roman Egypt’, Mr. Wallace argues that the 14-year census cycle may 
well go back to 24/23 B.c. In Am. Journ. Phil. 59, 418 ff.. he develops his views. urging that the 14-year cycle 
was instituted, along with the poll-tax, by Sosibius, minister of Philopator, about 220 B.c. This is important, 
for it would mean that Augustus made even less alteration in the financial administration of Egypt than is 
currently supposed. No account is taken in the text of P. Milan 3, while in the periodical it is brushed aside 
in a footnote. No doubt attempts to date this papyrus from a comparison of the ages of persons concerned as 
they are given in this document and in other dated documents are hazardous. A warning on this point is 
supplied by P. Mich. u 121 R, 1, xi; 0. v; IV, V; IV, xii, passages in which, during the same year, one ‘Appworos 
’Qpceéro(s) figures, but the statements of his age vary from p tors. E. Seidl also, in Der Eid im rém.-agypt. 
Provinzialrecht, 1, 186 shows from the oath formula that the document must be dated in the reign of 
Augustus, and it may possibly be assigned to 4.p. 6, which would fall in the 14-year cycle. But the remarks 
of Calderini in Rendiconti Reale Istituto Lombardo 64 (1931), 551 ff. on the difference in character between 
P. Milan 3 and later dwoypagai xar’ oixiav still appear pertinent to the present reviewer. If this papyrus is 
considered with P. Grenf. 1 45 and 46, it does seem to indicate that there was a considerable experimental 
period in the reign of Augustus before the census system reached final organization. 

Every papyrologist will need to read and possess this book. It may therefore be more useful to add a few 
notes on points of detail than to recount the author’s new theories and solutions of difficulties. P. 21: the 
reason why uncultivated land in the area of one village was assigned by éipepropds to other villages to 
cultivate was probably in order to multiply responsibility. P. 31: the anecdote of Tiberius’ rebuke to Rectus 
might have been more definitely set aside as irrelevant to the method of assessment of taxes in kind. It does 
not warrant the inference of an annual fixing by the emperor of the amount due from Egypt. In any case, 
in Dio’s account, what Rectus sent to Rome over and above 70 reraypévov was xpjpara. P. 37, n. 41: for 
éyperpytat cf. also P. Wiirz. 10 and (for the Arsinoite nome) P. Aberdeen 30. P. 72 and elsewhere, read ¢dpos 
vouar, P. 186, n. 18: add BGU m1 819, dep wapaypadis eAatovpyiov. Pp. 291-2: ‘Responsibility for deficits in 
collection was transferred from the practors to the inhabitants of the various communities’ and ‘In the third 
century ... collectors again became responsible for deficits in collections’. It is naive to assume that 
responsibility was ever shifted from the collectors. The pepropes dvaxexwpyxdtwv and p. axépwr were merely 
practical measures to assist them in filling a deficit. P. 293: ‘A Roman &occyrHs seems to have been almost 
wholly confined to judicial functions’. This careless statement will not do. The Sorcnrzjs, reintroduced into 
the civil service apparently by Hadrian (cf. the lists in W., Grdz., 156, n. 5, and P. Oxy. 1409, introduction) 
had considerable financial duties. Pp. 317-18: other instances of money taxes collected by Sexdmpwror are 
found in P. Fior. 26; SP xx 68; PSI 461. SB 4340 shows that they were not restricted to the collection of 
land tax. P. 351: ‘Nevertheless I believe that it was abuse by unscrupulous officials rather than defects in the 
system which caused the bankruptcy of the peasants in the middle of the first century.’ V. Martin, whose 
papers (notably that in .Miinch. Beitr. 19, 102 ff., Les papyrus et histoire administrative de 1 Egypte gréco- 
romaine) Mr. Wallace seems not to have read, has shown that it was the iniquity of the system that forced 
unscrupulousness on the officials. P. 468, n. 89: for P. Rein. 42 read P. Rain. 42 (now SP xx 122), P. 475, 
n. 44: for P. Teb. 11 239 read 1 289. I note misprints on pp. 85, 122, 140, 161, 261. 

E. G. TURNER. 


Bauern zwischen Wasser und Wiste: Volkskundliches aus dem Dorfe Kimdn in Oberigypten. By Hays A. 
Wrykxer. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1934. 8vo. xi + 214 pp., 12 pls. RM. 15. 


Agyptische Volkskunde: same author and publisher, 1936. Svo. xx + 509 pp. 110 pls., map. RM. 39. 


These books record the results of the author’s observations of peasant-life in Upper Egvpt, the first 
referring to an outlying hamlet of Kift (Coptos) in which he passed some months. They contain accounts 
of the material side of that life, the tools and implements, both domestic and agricultural, carried sometimes 
to an excess of minute detail. A selection of folk-tales is included, drawn from the vast stock always current 
among the Egyptians, who derive a lively enjoyment from the fables, generally humorous or spicy and often 
satirical, by which they profess to explain various aspects of life, both human and animal, and their own 
reactions to the Judiciary and the Administration or other things imposed on them from above. A number 
of folk-songs are added and with the tales help to give relief to the somewhat dry and catalogue-like nature 
of the account of material things. The amount of information conveyed on the latter is indeed wonderful, 
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considering the comparatively short stay of the author in the country, but it cannot for that very reason 
claim completeness and is applicable generally to a section only of the whole country. Some points of real 
interest find accordingly no mention, such as the actual building of peasant habitations, which differ much 
in different districts. 

For a satisfactory account of the non-material aspects of Egyptian life—a much more difficult subject 
—a longer residence and deeper research would be necessary; still, there is enough here to provide mental 
pabulum for any one having contact with the country people, and members of excavation camps, if they 
have the needed leisure, would find amusement as well as profit in these books and might also enjoy checking 
the details. 

Among matters reflecting the customs and beliefs of ancient Egypt we may mention the offerings 
which, despite the Islamic prohibition, are still placed in graves, such as bread. water, eye-paint, and jewelry ; 
the fear of evil spirits, especially for mother and child, which was strong also in ancient Mesopotamia with 
its concept of the grisly Lamastu (formerly read as Lamartu—see, for example, R. Campbell Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, 41). The treatment of the placenta, whose importance in ancient Egypt is well known. is notable: 
it is believed to be efficacious, if properly disposed of, in bringing good luck in various directions, including 
field-fertility ; its importance, as in Nubia and elsewhere, has been largely transferred to the umbilical cord, 
to which accordingly much attention is given. We may note that similar customs prevail in Mesopo- 
tamia (see Mrs. Drower on Women and Taboo in Iraq 5, 105 tf.). Another noticeable matter is that of the 
karineh (or ut ‘sister’) which may be regarded as the equivalent, with certain differences, of the ka (see the 
reviewer's article in Ancient Egypt, 1928, 67 ff.). This strange spirit figures largely also in Mesopotamia, as 
Mrs. Drower has shown ; she finds it to be probably connected with the placenta, and thereby reveals another 
similarity with the beliefs of ancient Egypt, which seem to connect the placenta with the ka (see the article 
in Ancient Egypt, 1929, 104 ff., and, for the importance of the placenta in modern Egypt, Miss W. Blackman, 
The Fellahin of Upper Egypt, 63, 287). One more link with ancient Mesopotamia is the great regard shown 
in some districts for the date-palm, which is called ‘aunt’—always a term of affection in Eyypt—and is 
said to have been created by God from the same earth as Adam. Recent studies in the ancient Near East 
have elicited much connexion between Egypt and Mesopotamia; the matter related above might well be 
considered as pointing in the same direction, on the non-material side. 

On this side, in modern Egypt, a great deal remains to search out and the task would require a much 
longer period of residence than the author’s; it would further require a woman’s co-operation since here, as 
elsewhere, the women are the most authentic repositories of traditional customs and superstitions but are 
mostly inaccessible to male researchers, while native men are often shy or ashamed to relate them or are in a 
state of ignorance or disbelief, as the author found in sucha simple matter as spiritualistic practices. Claimants 
to possession by spirits are fairly common in Egypt; each has his own method and several borrow from 
European practitioners, as probably did the medium in the case reported by the author: a similar case has 
been described by the reviewer in Ancient Egypt, 1923, 67; the proceedings in both cases are much like 
those of mediums in spiritualistic séances of the western world. 

The author has given some details about a local settlement of the vagrants called Halebi. , but says nothing 
of their general status. He distinguishes between them and the Nuwdr and the Bahlawan, but the last are 
simply wandering acrobats or, more particularly, rope-walkers, such as are known all over the Near East— 
the word is Persian—while the name Nuwar is applied to all vagabonds, gipsies or others, as it is in classical 
Arabic. Gipsies in Egypt are called either Halebt or Ghagar which is the commoner term. Halebi means a man 
of Aleppo, and in Syria gipsies are common, as they are throughout North Africa; they all have their 
particular language, which has been studied and published for the blacksmith gipsies of Syria (Nuwar). 
The author describes those he met as blacksmiths and itinerant musicians; they are—or were in the last 
generation—always fortune-tellers and their principal wealth was usually in donkeys, in which they deal. 
and they are notorious for stealing and doping; the women’s reputation for virtue is of the lowest. Here 
indeed is a subject for special and extended research. 

The author, as in his earlier work on rock-drawings, gives voice to some speculations on racial origins, 
but here again long research is needed and the diligent collection of apposite evidence, such as that recently 
published by W. Holscher, Libyer und Agypter (reviewed in JEA 24, 251 f.). ‘ 

Great pains have been taken in the matter of transliteration, the slightest changes in pronunciation 
from place to place being transferred to paper, often with exaggerated minuteness, but the result is a very 
confusing system based on differing local pronunciations instead of correct spelling, as, for example, in 
Baedeker’s Guide—an example always to be recommended. 
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; Such matters as these do not, however, touch on the essentials of the book and are only noticed for the 
sitke of readers who know no Arabic; in the essentials themselves much will be found of real interest. 
G. D. HornBLOWER. 


Volker und Volkerbewegungen im vorgeschichtlichen Oberagypten im Licht neuer Felsbilderfunde. By Hans A. 
WIskLer. Stuttgart, W. Kohlhammer, 1937. 8vo. vi — 36 pp., 59 pls., map. Rm. 6. 


The new rock-pictures described by the author, some of which have been noticed by previous writers, 
lie in or around the valley-road through the eastern desert from the Nile to the Red Sea, starting from Kift 
(Coptos). From very early times this was a much used high-road and the designs are accordingly numerous 
and of considerable variety; they are thus of high interest and well deserving the detailed care bestowed 
on them in this little book. 

They begin in a period which seems to have been, at least to some extent, sub-pluvial since it contained the 
elephants and giraffes depicted here. How far back in time this was we cannot tell, but it may not have been 
as remote as some authors have supposed since the figures which adorn the primitive statue of Min discovered 
by Sir Flinders Petrie at Coptos include an elephant as well as lion and ox, and the same technique was used 
as in the valley figures, hammering, or pecking, and a certain amount of engraving; thus the early statue- 
carver was using methods long familiar, while the hieroglyphic emblems of Min found on the statue connect 
it very definitely with Egyptian civilization, as known to us in its early stage. Further, connexion with the 
Red Sea is attested by the shells depicted and the saws of the sawfish; these are delineated with an exactitude 
and detail not found in the rock-drawings, but the latter were made by less finished artists, to a great extent 
wanderers who had to work hurriedly ; they are quite possibly contemporary. The statue is unfortunately 
undated, and its riddle, like that of the rock-drawings, is yet to be read. The elephants do not perhaps prove 
so remote a date as is often supposed ; they survived in North Syria till the ninth century B.c. (Contenau, 
Manuel, 1048). No reckoning can be made from ostriches, for they roamed the Egyptian desert till the nine- 
teenth century and were exterminated as a result not of any climatic change but of man’s use of gunpowder. 
Besides the statue of Min a link with the age of the rock-designs is the painted scene on the tomb—or whatever 
the structure may be—found by Quibell at Hieraconpolis ; the likeness is duly noted by the author. 

Like others who have recorded similar designs in North Africa, Dr. Winkler has made a courageous 
attempt to discover from them the various races and movements of peoples from which were formed the 
settled Egyptians of historical times. He distinguishes five classes: first the ‘Ensign People’, so called from 
the ensigns borne on the Nile-boats, composed of reed bundles, which characterize these people. The boats 
sometimes carry cabins and are accompanied by figures of women standing up with arms up-stretched as 
if in a ceremonial dance—in fact, they exhibit all the features common on painted jars of the Gerzean age. 
This class is widely distributed through the region surveyed. The second class he terms the ‘Mop-head 
People’, or Dirwa, from the name given by the ‘Ababdeh to the ‘fuzzy-wuzzy’ style of hairdressing affected 
by them. Some modern tribes, such as the Hadendowa, still take pride in this exaggerated treatment of the 
hair, which may have descended to them ancestrally from the people of the rock-drawings. His third class 
is composed of the ‘Feather-decoration People’ who stuck feathers in their hair. Here we seem to approach 
a known period, for the Tasians described by Brunton in Jfostagedda wore feathers in their hair, the double 
plume was the early crown of Upper Egypt, and in Pharaonic times the people of the south are depicted 
on the monuments as bearing the same hair-ornament. Dr. Winkler proposes for these ‘Feather’ people 
an origin from the Persian Gulf and connects them with the boats built with high prows and stems which 
are so noticeable on the knife-handle from Gebel el-“Arak and are generally connected by archaeologists 
with Mesopotamia. The fourth class is called the *Phallus-sheath People’ from the karnata worn by the 
Libyans in the dynastic age. The fifth class derives its title of ‘Wedge-style People’ from the stylized manner 
in which the artists have depicted them when clothed ; this style has been frequently found in other regions 
and could hardly be considered an ethnical feature. 

In the search for elements which might establish a chronological sequence, such as position, technique, 
or weathering, the author admits the great difficulty of establishing such a sequence and can only make 
tentative suggestions, confused, as he says, by constant intermixture in surviving examples. For instance, 
he considers the karnata people to be on the whole very early, but some of their drawings overlie those of 
the fifth class and therefore must be later. Here he seems not to have reckoned with the long prevalence 
of this item of dress which, according to some French authors, is still in use in some remote part of the Tuareg 
country ; it is usually considered to be of Libyan origin and used by Hamitic peoples. The author naturally 
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gives consideration to the Hamitic question, but has no such bold suggestion to make as that of Frobenins, 
who has postulated a ‘Proto-Hamitic’ people which started from north Europe and, crossing the north vf 
Africa, ended up in ancient Egypt. 

An important feature is the great prevalence of pictures of the ‘Ensign People’ which are scattered 
among the designs of every other class; the inference might be drawn that the various classes are fairly 
contemporaneous and that the prehistoric Egyptian of the Gerzean period was already firmly established 
when the majority of the designs were executed. Hunting scenes, such as the harpooning of the hippopota- 
mus in Fig. 8, recall the white-line designs on pottery of the earlier Amratian age, but hunting was a common 
pursuit of all these periods and such scenes may equally belong to the Gerzean, which is plentifully 
represented in this region. 

The domestication of animals is proved by the presence of hunting dogs and of cows, whose udders are 
conspicuously delineated; this feature may give support to the theory that the first interest of early 
herdsmen was in cows and milk and not in bulls and meat. and we may perhaps discover here the reason 
why the primitive deities of Egypt and Mesopotamia were mother-goddesses with a cow-form (see Man, 
Noy., 1985, p. 176). The domestication at least indicates for these people a fairly settled mode of life. 

Similarities in treatment with rock-figures of East Spain and North-west and South Africa are easy to 
discern, but the author has resisted the temptation to build any sweeping theories on them and, in suggesting 
theories of Egyptian racial origins, has put forth none of startling novelty. 

On the magico-religious aspect of the drawings Dr. Winkler has not much to say; he admits its existence 
in some cases but not, apparently, in all. Other writers have laid more stress on it and rightly, for clearly 
the drawings could not have been made by any casual passer-by, but must have been executed by a member 
of a special class, medicine-man or proto-priest, furnished with the necessary tools and material, such as 
ochre for painting and, above all, with manual skill and an appreciation, often keen, of form. The objects 
desired were of the usual type such as protection from wild beasts or help in travelling, hunting, or cattle- 
herding—even, at least in one case (Fig. 46) the facilitation of child-birth or perhaps (Fig. 24) of human 
fertility. Figures of this nature were crowded on a smooth patch of surface at one point in such quantities 
that they are thickly superposed over one another, thus displaying a marked parallel with the famous 
paintings of the Altamira caves and their compeers and causing the author to give this patch the name of 
‘holy place’, applying to it the magico-religious interpretation commonly accepted for the Altamira paintings. 
There can be little doubt of the essential inner connexion between these works; the practice must indeed 
have had a remote ancestry, spreading as it did to many regions of primitive human habitation far distant 
from each other, in Europe and Asia, America (North and South), and even Australia; thus, though the 
physical link between palacolithic man and the ancient Egyptian is at present lacking, the spiritual link is 
to be discerned in the rock-pictures recorded here. 

A later development appears on the rock-sculptures of triumphant kings and deities carved on rock-walls 
overlooking the conquerors’ paths, such as those at the mouth of the Dog River in Syria or at Behistun 
(‘the place of the gods’) in Persia, which were doubtless made not only as monuments to the conquerors but 
also with the object of establishing firmly the power of god and king for the welfare of the land. 

A few of the recorded Egyptian specimens are of late date, such as those displaying the camel or Greek 
lettering; the original inspiration may then have disappeared or become much attenuated, yet, even so, 
they were probably meant at least to bring good luck. The Arabic tribal mark, or wasm, had of course a 
different purpose, constituting, in such places as these, a kind of message. 

This book, though small in bulk, is big with ideas and suggestions, and may well arouse keen anticipa- 
tion for the still richer harvest to be expected from the author’s latest researches. 


G. D. Hornsiower. 
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TO PERIODICALS, ETC. 


Abh. Berlin (Miinchen, etc.) = Abhandlungen der 
Preussischen (Bayerischen, etc.) Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 

Acta Or. = Acta Orientalia. 

Act. V Congr. int. Papyrol.=Actes du Ve Congres 
international de Papyrologie. 

Aeg. = Aegyptus. 

Aeg. Inschrr. Berlin = Aegyptische Inschriften aus 
den... auseen zu Berlin. 

Aeg. Mon. Leiden == Leemans, Aegyptische Monu- 
menten van het Nederlandsche Museum van Oud- 
heden te Leiden. 

AJA = American Journal of Archaeology. 

AJSL = American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. 

Alte Or. = Der Alte Orient. 

Am. Hist. Rev. = American Historical Review. 

Am. Journ. Phil. = American Journal of Philology. 

adn. Boll. = Analecta Bollandiana. 

Anc. Egypt = Ancient Egypt, continued as Ancient 
Egypt and the East. 

Angl. Theol. Rev. = Anglican Theological Review. 

Ann. Arch. Anthr.= Annals of Archaeology and 
Anthropology (Liverpool). 

Ann. Inst. phil. hist. or. = Annuaire de l Institut de 
philologie et @histoire orientales, later Annuaire 
... orientales et slaves. 

Ann. R. Sc. Pisa= Annali della Reale Scuola 
Normale Superiore di Pisa (Lettere, Storia e 
Filosofia), Serie II. 

Ann. Serv. = Annales du Service des Antiquités de 
v Egypte. 

Ann. Univ. Roma = Annuario della R. Universita di 
Roma. 

An. Or. = Analecta Orientalia. 

Antiq. = Antiquity. 

*Apy. "Ed. = *Apyaodoyixy "Ednpepis. 

Arch. f. dg. Arch. = Archiv fiir dgyptische Archdologie. 

Arch. f. Or. = Archiv fiir Orientforschung. 

Arch. f. Rel. = Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft. 

Arch. f. R. u. W.= Archiv fur Rechts- und Wirt- 
schaftsphilosophie. 

Arch. Giurid. = Archivio Giuridico. 

Arch. hist.dr.or.= Archives@ histoire du droit oriental. 


Archiv = Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. 

Arch. Orient. = Archiv Orientalni. 

Ath. Mitt. = Mitteilungen des . .. deutschen archaeo- 
logischen Instituts, Athenische Abteilung (‘Athe- 
nische Mitteilungen’). 

BCH = Bulletin de correspondance hellénique. 

Beschr. Leiden = Pleyte-Boeser, Beschreibung der 
dgyptischen Sammlung des  niederlindischen 
Reichsmuseums ... in Leiden. 

BGU = Agyptische Urkunden aus den . 
zu Berlin: Griechische Urkunden. 

Bibl. Aeg. = Bibliotheca Aegyptiaca. 

Bibl. égyptol. = Bibliothéque égyptologique. 

Bk. Dead = Book of the Dead. 

BL = Preisigke-Bilabel, Berichtigungsliste der grie- 
chischen Papyrusurkunden aus Agypten. 

BM Quart. = British Musewmn Quarterly. 

Boll. fil. class. = Bollettino di filologia classica. 

Botti-Peet, Giornale = Il Giornale della Necropoli di 
Tebe. 

Breasted, Anc. Rec. = Ancient Records. 

Bull. Acad. Sci. CRSS = Bulletin de ? Académie des 
Sciences de ? Union des Républiques Soviétiques 
Socialistes: Classe des Sciences Sociales. 

Bull. ASOR = Bulletin of the American Schools of 
Oriental Research. 

Bull. Ass. am. art copte = Bulletin de l Association 
des amis des églises et de l'art coptes. 

Bull. Inst. @Eg. = Bulletin de U Institut @ Egypte. 

Bull. Inst. fr. = Bulletin de UInstitut francais 
darchéologie orientale. 

Bull. Ist. dir. rom. = Bullettino dell’ Istituto di diritto 
romano. 

Bull. MFA = Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts 
(Boston). 

Bull. MMA = Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art (New York). 

Bull. Ryl. Libr. = Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Inbrary. 

Bull. Soc. arch. copte = Bulletin de la Société 
darchéologie copte, formerly Bull. Ass. am. art 
copte (q.v.). 

Bull. Soc. arch. d@ Alex. = Bulletin de la Société 
royale @archéologie d@ Alexandrie. 


. . sLuseen 


1 The alphabetical arrangement of the abbreviations ignores stops and spaces. The abbreviations used in 
references to editions of papyri may be found in CAH, vu, 889-91; x, 922-4; x1, 927. The form for reference to 
periodicals is: JEA 24, 100, n. 1, if with date: JEA 24 (1938), 100, n. 1; for reference to other works in several 


volumes: W6., 1, 200 (note commas and absence of ‘p.’). 
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Bursian == Jahresbericht itber die Fortschritte der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

Byz.-neugr. Jahrbb. = Byzantinisch - neugriechische 
Jahrbicher. 

BZ = Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

CAH = Cambridge Ancient History. 

CCG = Cairo Museum, Catalogue Général. 

Ch. Quart. Rev. = Church Quarterly Review. 

Chron. d@’Eg. = Chronique @’ Egypte (cited by year- 
numbers). 

CIA = Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum. 

CIG = Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum. 

Cl. Journ. = Classical Journal. 

Cl. Phil. = Classical Philology. 

Cl. Quart. = Classical Quarterly. 

Cl. Rev, = Classical Review. 

Cl. Weekly = Classical Weekly. 

CPHerm. = Corpus papyrorum Hermopolitanorum. 

CPR = Wessely, Corpus Papyrorum Raineri Archi- 
ducis Austriae. 

C.-R. Ac. Inscr. B.-L. = Comptes-Rendus de ? Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Crum, Cop. Dict. = A Coptic Dictionary. 

CSCO = Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orienta- 
lium. 

Dict. arch. chrét. = Dictionnaire d’archéologie chré- 
tienne. 

DLZ == Deutsche Literaturzeitung. 

EEF = Egypt Exploration Fund. 

EES = Egypt Exploration Society. 

Egn. Rel. = Egyptian Religion. 

Erman, Ag. Gr. = Agyptische Grammatik, 4th edn. 

Erman, Lit. = Die Literatur der Aegypter. 

Erman, Neudg. Gr. = Neudgyptische Grammatik, 
2nd edn. 

Et. class. = Les Etudes classiques. 

Et. de Pap. = Etudes de Papyrologie. 

Etudes = Etudes: revue catholique d'intérét général. 

Exp. Times = Expository Times. 

f. (e.g.) p. 81 f. = pp. 81-2. 

Filles. Inst. fr. = Fouilles de Institut francais. 

Forsch. u. Fortschr. = Forschungen und Fortschritte. 

Gard., Egn. Gr. = Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar. 

Gardiner-Weigall, Top. Cat.= A Topographical 
Catalogue of the Private Tombs of Thebes. 

Gauthier, Dict. géog. = Dictionnaire des noms géo- 
graphiques. 

GGA = Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Gr, = Grammaire, Grammar, Grammatik. 

Griffith. Ryl. Pap. = Catalogue of the Demotic Papyri 
in the John Rylands Library, Manchester. 

Griffith Studies = Studies presented to F. Ll. Griffith. 

Harv. Theol. Rev. = Harvard Theological Review. 

Hierat. Pap. Berlin = Hieratische Papyrus aus den 
..- Museen zu Berlin. 


Hierat. Pap. BM: 1, W = Facsimiles of Egyptian 
Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum (First 
Series, Second Series); 11 = Hieratic Papyri in 
the British Museum (Third Series). 

Hierogl. Texts BML = Hieroglyphic Texts from Egyp- 
tian Stelae, d-c., in the British Museum. 

Hist. = History of Egypt. 

Hist. Z. = Historische Zeitschrift. 

IG = Inscriptiones Graecae. 

IGR = Inscriptiones Graecae ad res Romanas per- 
tinentes. 

Il. Ldn. News = Illustrated London News. 

Indogerm. Forsch. = Indogermanische Forschungen. 

Inserr. hiérogl. = Inscriptions hi¢roglyphiques. 

Jahrb. f. Liturg. = Jahrbuch fur Liturgiewissenschaft. 

JAOS = Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

J. as. == Journal asiatique. 

J. Bibl. Lit. = Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JEA = Journal of Egyptian Archaeology. 

JHS = Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JMEOS = Journal of the Manchester Egyptian and 
Oriental Society. 

JRAS = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

J. Rel. = Journal of Religion. 

JRS = Journal of Roman Studies. 

J. Sav. = Journal des Savants. 

JTS = Journal of Theological Studies. 

Kah. Pap. = Griffith, Hieratic Papyri from Kahun 
and Gurob. 

KVGR = Kritische Vierteljahresschrift fiir Gesetz- 
gebung und Rechtswissenschaft. 

Lacau, Textes rel. == Teztes religieux. 

Leps., Dkm. = Lepsius, Denkméiler aus Aegypten und 
clethiopien. 

LQR = Law Quarterly Review. 

M., Chr. = Mitteis, Chrestomathie (Grundziige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, u1, 2. Halfte). 

ALDOG = Mitteilungen der deutschen Orient-Gesell- 
schaft. 

Mél. Beyrouth = Mélanges de l'Université Saint- 
Joseph, Beyrouth (Liban). 

él. Bidez == Mélanges Bidez (Ann. Inst. phil. 
hist. or. 2, 1933-4). 

él. Boisucq = Mélanges Emile Boisacq (Ann. Inst. 
phil. hist. or. 5, 1937). 

WMél. Desrousseaux = Mélanges Desrousseauc. 

Mél, Maspero = Mélanges Maspero (Mém. Inst. Tres 
66-8). 

Wém, Inst. @ Eg. = Mémoires de U Institut d Egypte. 

Mém. Inst. fr. = Mémoires publiés par les membres 
de UInstitut francais d’archéologie orientale du 
Caire. 

Mém. Miss. fr. = Mémoires publiés par les membres 
de la Mission archéologique francaise au Caire. 

Meyer, Gesch. Alt. = Geschichte des Altertums. 
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M., Grdz. = Mitteis, Grundziige (Grundziige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 11, 1. Halfte). 

Mitt. deutsch. Inst. Kairo = Mitteilungen des 
deutschen Instituts fiir dgyptische Altertumskunde 
in Kairo, 

Moller, Hierat. Pal. = Hieratische Paldographie. 

Mon. Piot = Fondation Eugéne Piot. Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-lettres. \fonuments et mé- 
moires. 

Miinch. Beitr. = Miinchner Beitraége zur Papyrus- 
forschung und antiken Rechtsgeschichte. 

MVAG = Mitteilungen der vorderasiatisch-aegyp- 
tischen Gesellschaft. 

n. = note. 

Nachr. Géttingen = Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften =u Gottingen. Philologisch- 
historische Klasse. 

Nouv. rev. théol. = Nouvelle revue théologique. 


Num. Chron. = Numismatic Chronicle. 
OGIS = Dittenberger, Orientis Graect Inscriptiones 
Selectae. 


OLZ = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

Or. Chr. = Oriens Christianus. 

Or. Chr. Anal. = Orientalia Christiana Analecta. 

Or. Chr. Per, = Orientalia Christiana Periodica. 

P. = Papyrus. 

PEQ = Palestine Exploration Quarterly, formerly 
Palestine Exploration Fund's Quarterly Statement. 

PG = Patrologia Graeca. 

Phil. Woch. = Philologische Wochenschrift. 

Porter-Moss, Top. Bibl. = Topcgraphical Biblio- 
graphy of Ancient Egyptian Hieroglyphic Texts, 
Reliefs, and Paintings. 

Proc. Am. Phil. Ass. = Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association. 

P.-R., Pap. Turin = Pleyte-Rossi, Papyrus de Turin. 

PSBA = Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

PSI = Papiri della Societa Italiana. 

PW = Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll-Mittelhaus, Real-En- 
cyclopddie der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

Pyr. = Sethe, Die altaegyptischen Pyramidentexte. 

Rec. Champ. = Recueil d'études égyptologiques dédiées 
a la mémoire de Jean-Francois Champollion. 

Rech. sc. rel, = Recherches de science religieuse. 

Ree. trav. = Recueil de travaux relatifs a la philologie 
et d Varchéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes. 

Rend. Pont, Acc. = Atti della Pontificia Accademia 
Romana di Archeologia (Serie 111): Rendiconti. 

Rend. R. Ist. = Rendiconti del Reale Istituto Lom- 
bardo di scienze e lettere. 

Rev. arch. = Revue archéologique. 

Rev. bibl. = Revue biblique. 

Rev. crit. = Revue critique d histoire et de littérature. 

Rev. @ égyptol. = Revue d égyptologie. 


Rev. de myst. = Rerue de mystique. 

Rev. de phil. = Revue de philologie, de littérature et 
@ histoire anciennes. 

Rev. dhist. eccl. = Revue @histoire ecclésiastique. 

Rev. Eg. anc. = Revue de ? Egypte ancienne. 

Rev. égyptol. = Revue égyptologique. 

Rev. ét. anc. = Revue des études anciennes. 

Rer. et. gr. = Revue des études grecques. 

Rev. ét. juives = Revue des études juives. 

Rev. ét. lat. = Revue des études latines. 

Rev. hist. = Revue historique. 

Rev. hist. dr. = Revue historique de droit francais et 
étranger. 

Rev. hist. philos. rel. = Revue dhistoire et de philo- 
sophie religieuses. 

Rev. hist. rel. = Revue de Vhistoire des religions. 

Rev. sci. rel, = Revue des sciences religieuses. 

Rh. Mus. = Rheinisches Museum. 

Riv. di arch. crist. = Rivista di archeologia cristiana. 

Riv. di fil. = Rivista di filologia classica. 

Riv. indo-greco-ital. = Rivista indo-greco-italiana. 

Riv. stor. dir. ital. = Rivista di storia del diritto 
italiano. 

SB = Preisigke-Bilabel, Sammelbuch griechischer 
Urkunden aus Agypten. 

Sethe, Erldut. Lesest. = Erlduterungen zu den aegyp- 
tischen Lesestucken: Texte des Mittleren Reiches. 

Sethe, Lesest. = Aegyptische Lesestiicke zum Ge- 
brauch im akademischen Unterricht: Texte des 
Mittleren Reiches. 2nd edn. 

Sethe, Ub. Komm. Pyr. = Ubersetzung und 
Kommentar zu den altdgyptischen Pyramiden- 
tearten. 

Sitzungsb. Berlin (Miinchen, etc.) = Sitzungsberichte 
der Preussischen (Bayerischen, etc.) Akademie der 
Wissenschaften. 

Spiegelberg, Dem. Gr. = Demotische Grammatik. 

Spiegelberg, Kopt. Hdwb. = Koptisches Handweérter- 
buch. 

St. econ.-giurid. Univ. Cagliari = Studi economico- 
giuridichi della R. Universita di Cagliari. 

St. ef Doc. = Studia et Documenta Historiae et Iuris. 

St. it. fil. class. = Studi italiani di filologia classica. 

St. Pal. = Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyrus- 
kunde, ed. C. Wessely. 

Sup. Gard, Egn. Gr. = Supplement to Gardiner’s 
Egyptian Grammar. 

Symb. Oslo. = Symbolae Osloenses. 

TAPA = Transactions of the American Philological 
Association. 

Theol. Rev. = Theologische Revue. 

Theol. St. Kr. = Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 

Tijdschrift = Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis. 

Till, Achm.-K. Gr. = Achmimisch-Koptische Gram- 
matik. 
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TLB = Theologisches Literaturblatt. 

TLZ = Theologische Literaturzeitung. 

Trans. Int. Numism. Congr. 1936 = Transactions of 
the International Numismatic Congress, London, 
June 30-July 6, 1936. 

TSBA = Transactions of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

Unters. = Untersuchungen zur Geschichte und Alter- 
tumskunde Agyptens, ed. K. Sethe, later H. 
Kees. 

UPZ = Urkunden der Ptoleméderzeit, ed. U. Wilcken. 

Urk. = Urkunden des adgyptischen Altertums, ed. G. 
Steindorff, later H. Grapow. 

Wb. = Erman-Grapow, Worterbuch der aegyptischen 
Sprache. 

W., Chr. = Wilcken, Chrestomathie (Grundziige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1, 2. Hilfte). 

W., Grdz. = Wilcken, Grundzige (Grundziige und 
Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, 1, 1, Halfte). 


W., O. = Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten 
und Nubien. 

WZEKM = Wiener Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes, 

ZAS = Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache und Alter- 
tumskunde. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. 

Z.f. kath. Theol.= Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie. 

Z.f. Kirchengesch. = Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte. 

Z. f. neut. Wiss. = Zeitschrift fur neutestamentliche 
Wissenschaft. 

Z. f. Numism, = Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik. 

Z.f. vergleich. Rechtsw. = Zeitschrift f ir vergleichende 
Rechtswissenschaft. 

Z. f. wiss. Theol. = Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche 
Theologie. 

Z. Sav. = Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung (Roma- 
nistische Abteilung). 
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GENERAL INDEX 


A 


Axspotr, Napia, The Monasteries of the Fayyum 
(reviewed), 107. 

Abbreviations used in referring to periodicals, list 
of, 231-4. 

Aegina’s place in Graeco-Egyptian trade, 179 f. 

Aelian on scorpions, 56 ff. 

Abhivawa, uncertain position of, 148, 151, 153. 

Ahmose as woman's name, 165. 

ALLBERRY, C’. R. C., Three Points in Coptic Lexico- 
graphy, 107-2. 

‘Amarah West, excavations at, 1938-9. 105, 139 ff. 
221. 

Amenophis II, monuments of, at ‘Amirah West, 
142. 

Ameny, stela of, 159 f. 

Amulets against scorpion-bite, Christian, 58 f.. 60. 

‘Ankhreni, stela of, 164. 

CAnkhsenamiin, Queen, 15. 

Archaic Hut in Wadi Umm Sidrah, An, G. W. 
Murray, 38-9. 

Arkell, Mr. A. J., 139. 

Armant, publication of, 221. 

Asia Minor, geography of, in Hittite period, 148, 
153. 

Assyrian conquest of Egypt, economic importance 
of, 177. 

Athens and eastern trade, 181 f. 


B 


Bankfield Museum, Halifax, 42, 45. 

Barser, E. A., Bibliography: Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, Part I: Papyrology (1938): $1, 
Literary Texts, 70-3. 

Reviews by, 117, 123. 

Bell, Mr. E. D., 139. 

Bett, H. 1., Registration of a Chirograph of Sale, 
52-4. 

Review by. 225. 

Bennett, Jouyx. The Restoration Inscription of 
Tutfankhamiin, 8-15. 

Berlin State Museums, Egyptian Dept., 55 f. 

Bibliography: Christian Egypt (1938), De Lacy 
O'Leary, 94-9. 

Bibliography: Graeco-Roman Egypt. 

Part I: Papyrology (1938) (various authors), 
70-89. 

Part IJ: Greek Inscriptions (1937-8) Marcts 
N. Top, 89-93. 

Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt (1938) (various 
authors), 188-214. 

Brady, Prof. Thomas A., 106. 

British Museum, stela in, 157. 

Bronze weight, treatment of, 102. 

Brooklyn Museum of Fine Arts, 139. 


Ti 


Brunyer. Heteuct. Die Texte aus den Grébern 
der Herakleopolitenzeit von Siut mit Uberset- 
sung und Erlauterungen (reviewed), 126. 

Brunton, Gry. Mostagedda and the Tasian Culture 
(reviewed), 107. 

Bucheum, type of lamp from, 186, 187. 

De Btcx, A.. A Note on Sinuhe B. 71~—2, 100; see 
also 106. 

The Egyptian Coffin Texts (reviewed), 115. 
Byzantine glass lamps, 186 f. 
Byzantine textiles and Coptic designs, 45. 


Cc 

Carrving-poles. 9. 12. 

Carter. Howard (obituary notice), P. E. NEWBERRY, 

7-9. 

Chronology of M.-K. monuments. new criterion for, 
37. 

CLERE, J. J., Three New Ostraca of the Story of 
Sinuhe, 16-29. 

La Lecture des termes ; |= 7. $7) 3." *Vire- 
ment (d’offrandes)’, 215-16. 

Un Nouvel Exemple de expression pri Arw a la 
forme sdmty-fy, 216. 

Coinage: of Pisistratus, 181 f.; popularity of 
Athenian in Egypt, 182 f. 

Colossal Statue of the Nineteenth Dynasty, A, 
Srpyey Saurg, 145-7. 

Coptie lexicography, 170 ff. 

Coptic Love-Charm, A, Patt C. Srrger, 173-4. 

Coptic Textiles in Two-faced Weave with Pattern 
in Reverse, GRACE M. Crowroot and Joyce 
GrirFitrus, 40-7. 

Crawford, Mr. and Mrs. W. F., 139. 

CrowFrooT, GracE M., with Joyce GRIFFITHS, 
Coptic Textiles in Two-faced Weave with 
Pattern in Reverse, 40-7. 

Crown Prince of Sweden, H.R.H., 139. 

Crowther, Mr. H. O., 139. 

Crum, W. E., - Coptic Dictionary (reviewed), 109. 

Crum, Walter Ewing, A Bibliography of, 134. 

Crumont, Franz, L’Egypte des Astrologues (re- 
viewed), 113. 

Cyrene, importance of position of, 173. 


D 


Daxry, ALEC N., Bibliography: Pharaonie Egypt 
(1938): § 3. Conservation, 194; § 4. Demotic 
Studies, 194-5; § 12, Personal Notices, 205. 

with Paci C. SyrrHer, Stelae in the Queen's 
College, Oxford, 157-65; see also 216, 221. 

Davies, N. DE G., Bibliography: Pharaonic Egypt 

(1938): § 2. Art and Architecture, 192-4. 
Review by, 223-4. 
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Davies. N. M. and N. pe G., Harvest Rites in a 
Theban Tomb, 154-6. 

Dawsox, Warren R., Sir Grafton Elliot Smith 
(reviewed), 115. 

Dises, perforated pottery, of unknown use, 38 f. 

Drachma, variant signs for, 66. 

Driver, G. R., New Aramaeo-Jewish Names in 
Egypt, 175-6. 


E 


Evert. E.. Zu einer Formel in den AR-Texten, 217. 

Enpaar, C. C., review by, 122. 

Epwarps, I. E. 8., Bibliography: Pharaonic 
Egypt (1938): § 6, Foreign Relations, 198— 
201. 


El-‘Amarnah style, traces of, 14, 15. 

Emery. Walter B., 106. 

EprigrapPHic Survey of the Oriental Institute, 
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dp7dfw, used of sudden death (Tod), 55. xpovw, used of scorpion (Tod), 56, 60. 

*Aprepiovos, epithet of Scorpion demon, 59. voAdupita, perhaps “material woven with many 
save, form of Séw, 59. heddles’, 47. 

StacdAvdAvbditos for SceAnAvBoros (Wallace). 65. brodnopevere, unusual form (Tod). 61. 


évvdutov, licence-tax on privately owned sheep, 64. 
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INDEX OF WORDS, ETC., DISCUSSED, VOLS. 1-25+ 
BY ALEC N. DAKIN 
aA. EGYPTIAN 
I. WORDS AND PHRASES 


3 (Ystiw), pers. n. or similar designation, may be 
connected with dem. ’te (Gunn-Gardiner), 
5. 50, n. 3. 

3yt, ‘to blench’ of the face (Blackman), 16, 65 (6); 
ef. 22, 43 (29). 

3«l, pers. n.. ‘she who speaks foreign languages (?)’ 
(Frankfort), 14, 242. 

sul, reflexive use. ‘arouse (oneself)’ (Shorter), 17, 
23 (c); swi drt. ‘place the hand on’ of thieves, 
probably = ‘rob’ or perhaps “identify scene 
of crime’ (Peet), 2, 175, n. 5; sww n sut not. 
‘all that had to be paid (?)° (Gardiner), 8, 192. 

sbut, ‘markings’ of a sacred ram (Gardiner), 24, 
170, n. 4. 

3bb, writing of bit. ‘source’, perhaps to connect with 
Elephantine (Blackman), 4, 124, n. 13. 

Tbh], ‘palm (of the hand) (??)’ (Gunn), 6, 301, n. 5. 

sbdw, fish = Fmaros, then = ‘fish’ in general (D’A. W. 
Thompson), 14, 23 f.; a fish, not a tortoise 
(Dawson). 19, 137. 

sfyt. “heat”, possibly connected with sfr, ‘boil’ 
(Faulkner), 23, 179. 

3m, some perching bird (Dawson), 18, 151 f. 

drs and 3rt, Ursu-Arzawa (Albright), 7, 81. 

shi, adj.. ‘painful’, ‘troubled’ (Blackman), 10, 198. 

3hpp or Hipp, Saite pers. n. (Spiegelberg), 16, 74, 
n. 2. 

2h: shen-i m ib-i, ‘I considered in my heart (?)’ 
(Faulkner), 23. 181; 2k n, O.-Egn. relative 
construction with (Gunn), 24, 128 f.; (Edel), 
25, 217. 

3h-s, unusual spelling of pyramid of Mentjuhotpe IV 
(Fairman), 20, 3 (0). 

sht, ‘horizon’ always means eastern one (Gunn), 9, 
173, n. 2. 

shu. ‘efficiency’, ‘ability’ (Gardiner), 24, 157, n. 5. 

shsh, “be invigorated’ (Griffith), 13. 198, n. 3. 

3s = is, ‘brain’, also ‘noto-chord’ (Dawson), 18, 
150; 22, 107. 

3sbyt, goddess identical with sb (Faulkner), 23, 
176. 

38, see 33. 

3Shr, Keftiu name, parallels in Pisidia (Wainwright), 
17, 37 f. 


3kS(t), Keftiu name and parallel Cilician names 
(Wainwright), 17, 35 f. 

(:)g()b(t). “river” and ‘flooded’ land, origin of 
Aiyurtos (Naville), 4, 229 f. 

3gb, see (i)gp. 

3gb-wr, name of ram of Mendes, ‘Great Flood’ 
(Wainwright), 20, 142. 

3dn, Keftiu name, parallels in Pisidia and Cilicia 
(Wainwright), 17, 36. 


i (in full iw>ii, also iz), ‘to say’ introducing or 
following, perhaps never independent of 
oratio recta; i r, ‘to say to (someone)’ 
(Faulkner), 21, 177 ff. 

i (voc.) + addressee’s name in letters (Clére), 20, 
159 (a). 

j in ending or before plural -w usually omitted in 
O.Egn. (Gunn), 19, 105. 

is?, ‘desolate tract (?)’ (Bennett), 25, 11 (13). 

ist, lit. ‘backbone’, hence arithmetical series of parts 
(Gunn), 12, 131. 

TLty, place-name connected with Osiris (Smither), 
25, 158, n. 7. 

isbt: m izbt, perhaps for m zbut, like mi ki-f (Faulkner), 
23, 179. 

i(s)dt, ‘dire affliction (?), prob. implying malign 
influence of a supernatural kind (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 40, n. 2; cf. 4, 35, n. 9. 

y (L.Egn.). reduplicated in cuneiform (Albright), 
23, 197 with n. 5. 

iisw, interjection expressing grief (Peet), 20, 119. 

iy in, ‘he who hath brought is come’, implying 
temple expects king to be generous (Black- 
man), 13, 190. 

Tyy, fem. pers. n. (Smither), 25, 160, n. 7. 

is, ‘apron’ and other garments shaped like aprons; 
element in O.-K. titles (Smith), 19, 154 ff. 

imw, interjection, ‘woe to’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 4, 
244, n. 6; ‘attention’, ‘solicitude’, hence 
‘trouble’ (Gunn), 16, 151. 

due (G%), before suffix written i (Clére), 20, 163 (u); 
(L.Egn.) as mere conjunction (Cernx:-Peet),13, 
35, nn. 17, 26; L.-Egn. writing ir (Gardiner), 


1 The compiler gives fair warning that he has taken up much that may be chaff, to make sure that no grain of 
wheat fall to the ground. In the belief that now and then even one example may help the earnest seeker he is 


ready to bear the scorn of those whose hopes are dashed. 


The defimte articles are ignored in the alphabetical arrangement. as are prepositions used with following sub- 
stantives to form ‘compound prepositions’. A full stop is used to separate the numbers of pages in the same 


volume and of notes on the same page. 
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16, 224 f.; iw iirf sdm, subordinate plu- 
perfect in 20th-Dyn. papyri (Peet), 12, 236; 
but, like Cop. eyctoras, of relative present time 
(de Buck), 23, 159; i bupw-f sdm, always of 
relative past time (de Buck), 23, 158, n. 4; 
ic bn sw hr sdm, usual form of circumstantial 
in L.Egn. (de Buck), 23, 162; iw-f (hr) sdm, 
generally used as second main verb after 
sdm-f in direct speech in L.Egn. (Cerny-Peet), 
13, 35. n. 23; iw:f hr sdm, in L.Egn. used for 
narrative. ‘he heard’ (de Buck). 23, 161; iu-f 
hr tm sdm, neg. corresponding to iw-f kr sdm, 
*he did not hear’ (de Buck), 23, 161; iu-f+ 
old perf. in circumstantial after dwn, in 
sense ‘from ... -ing’ (Gunn), 25, 102; ef. 
(Blackman), 19, 201; iw sdm-f, in L.Egn. 
always of relative past time (de Buck), 23. 
158 f.; iw sdmw-f, several times in principal 
sentences in L.Egn. (Peet), 12. 256; iw 
sdm-tu-f, regularly subordinate in L.Egn. 
(Peet), 12, 256. 

iw (A@), auxiliary,‘ become’, or ‘return’? (Gunn), 12, 
131; iw hr, ‘come back from’ (Blackman), 
16, 68 (13). 

iw, ‘hounds’ in ‘superintendent of hounds’ to be 
read so (Griffith), 13, 202, n. 9. 

Tw n Imn-ipt, ‘Island of Amenope’, perhaps = 
cultivable lands round Karnak or between 
Karnak and Luxor (Gardiner), 22, 181. 

Tw-n-Tin-tny-hbw-sd, ‘ Island of * Aten distinguished 
in jubilees”’, term descriptive of a complex 
of buildings at ‘Amarnah (Fairman), 21, 138. 

Tw-5ngn, locality S. of Coptos and Kis (Gardiner), 
8, 192. 

iws, ‘carry out duties of heir’ (Gunn), 16, 154. 

iut, ‘derivative (of a well)’ (Gardiner), 19, 26 (12). 

tutu, written as if «cw (Faulkner), 23, 184. 

iwbt (nt), *crumb’, as contrasted with crust (Black- 
man), 22, 105. 

Twn-mut-f, name of one of supporters of Nut (Black- 
man), 5, 122, n. 7. 

lwnn, ‘shrine’, perh. = part of body enclosed within 
ribs (Blackman), 22, 104, n. 1. 

iwh, ‘oppress’, with water-det. (Faulkner), 22, 135. 

iwsw, ‘beam’ or ‘arms’ of a balance (Gardiner), 
9, 10, n. 4. 

juty drt-f, ‘unhandy’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 292, n. 2. 

iwtn n pr, lit. ‘land of the house’ so ‘property’ 
(Glanville-Peet), 14, 299 (8). 

r-iwd, ‘in charge of’ (Peet), 10, 120, n. 1. 

ib, vocalization of (Albright), 23, 200, n. 4 (201); 
m-bzh ib-f, ‘at his own desire’ (Faulkner), 22, 
135; nty m ib-f, ‘whom he has in mind’, not 
of affection (Faulkner), 23, 179. 

ibib of Amiin = divine statue of deceased Ameno- 
phis I (Griffith), 4, 283. 

ib-ib, ‘favourite’ (“heart to heart’) (Gardiner), 22. 183. 

7b§, mayor of Byblos, not Tbsmw (Newberry), 19, 54. 

7bsk, Nubian place-name, = Aboccis ? (Griffith), 
11, 267. 

ibt, a garment (Smith), 19, 154. 

ip, ‘inspect payment (?)’ (Gardiner), 8, 192; ip hné, 
‘reckon with’ (a person), ip m-* ‘claim from’ 
(a person) (Blackman), 17, 59 (39). 
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ip, with det. of finger. a stricken measure’ (Davies): 
9, 142. 

ipt, prob. first cylindrical container. then measure 

(Peet), 17, 105. 

‘secret chambers’ (Gardiner), 11. 2 ff.; 

‘scheme’ or *plan’ of magical utterances in 

pyramids (Green), 16, 34. 

ipt(y), independent demonstr., preceding its noun 
(Gardiner). 16, 22. 

ifd, ‘to be four’ (Gunn), 3. 286; “become square’ 
(Gunn), 12. 132; ifd, fdw, ‘four’ in cuneiform 
iptiu (?) (Smith-Gadd), 11, 236; tp-fa(?)-w 
(Albright). 12, 188 f. 

im, part of chariot perhaps made of wood and 
leather (Dawson-Peet). 19, 170. 

im, coming before Old Perfectives, idiomatic in 
L.Eun. (Gardiner), 22, 179. 

imy(t), ‘inside’. i.e. *pulp’ of a fruit (Dawson), 20, 
42 ff 

imyw Thnw, Egns. living in exile among Libyans 
(Blackman), 22. 35 (1). 

imy-r, not "governor but ‘overseer’ or ‘head of the 
department’ (Reisner). 6, 75; imy-r hst Pr-G, 
‘director of musie of Pharaoh’ (Griffith), 3. 
196; imy-r hesut nbw, ‘Overseer of the gold 
lands’ with various modifications, ostenta- 
tious paraphrase of title of Vicerovs of Nubia 
(Reisner). 6, 79 f.; imy-r st, ‘Overseer of the 
office’ in frontier-towns (Newberry), 18, 141. 

Tmt, Nebéshah, capital of XIXth Nome of Lower Eg. 
(Gardiner), 5, 244; 19, 125. 

imesh, ‘spinal chord’ (Dawson), 22, 107. 

Imn, Mummiform divinity (Blackman), 5, 32 with 
n. 4. 

Tmn-dt-f, mummiform divinity with head of bubale 
(2) (Blackman), 5, 30. 

Imnt, goddess of Thebes, vet wears Lower-Egn. 
crown (Scharff), 14, 271, n. 1. 

Tmntt, rare as element in pers. names (Dakin), 23, 
162, n. 4. 

Tmht, ‘the Well’ (Blackman), 5, 31, n. 4. 

in, introducing nominal subj. of infinitive, same as 
in participial statement (Gardiner), 20, 
15, n. 1; perhaps derived from i-n, ‘says’ 
(Faulkner), 21, 188 f. : 

in ir+-noun (Gunn), 16, 152. 

in, after quoted speech. indicating speaker = i-n, 
sdmn-f form of i ‘to sav’ (Faulkner), 21, 
179 ff. 

in (fish), O.-Egn. name of Tilapia nilotica (D'A. W. 
Thompson), 14, 24. 

ini, ‘acquire by purchase’ also ‘bring in’ (as one’s 
share) (Cerny-Peet), 13, 34, n. 16; 39, n. 1; 
ini m, ‘give for’ or ‘sell for’, ini r-db: (perhaps 
also ini hr), ‘buy for’ (Peet), 15, 275; int r 61, 
‘to lead off (water)* (Gardiner), 19, 26 (12-13); 
inn, strange writing of L.-Egn. perf. pass. 
part. (Gardiner), 21, 144 (14). 

In-(i)t-f. pers. n.. “He who brings his father’ (Dakin), 
24, 192, n. 13. 

In-cf, serpent deity connected with Nehebkau, per- 
haps misunderstanding of Yn-di-f (Shorter), 
21, 43 f. 48. 

Tn-hrt, orig. a meteorite (Wainwright), 19, 47. 


iput, 
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in(w), ‘matting’ for roofing (Glanville), 14. 298 f. 

t int p> “Valley of the Cedar’ in the Favyim 
(Vikentiev), 17, 76 f.; ‘Valley of the Pine’ in 
the Lebanon (Gardiner), 19. 128. 

Tnut, pers. n. (Miller), 23, 4, n. 9. 

inr, perhaps some kind of receptacle (Blackman), 
12, 183, n. 7; plates as receptacles or measures 
of rhs-cakes (Cerny), 23, 61, n. 1. 

Trk-tswy, ‘Embracing-the-two-lands’, fortress pos- 
sibly at Sarrat el-Gharb (Gardiner). 3, 190. 

ink ir-d st. literally “I have J-do-it’ (Gardiner), 20, 
l4f. 

ind hr-k. *vouchsafe (accord) thy face’ or ‘favour’ 
(Gardiner), 8, 110. 

ir, ‘describe’, *say’ (Gunn), 6, 301 f.; of various 
mathematical operations, ‘work out’, ‘take’, 
‘treat’, ‘extract’ (Gunn-Peet), 15, 168, n. 2; 
‘cultivate’, ‘tend’ (Blackman), 16, 69 (16); 
with dir. obj. of person, ‘deal with’, ‘act 
against’ (Faulkner), 23, 180; with dat. n, 
‘benetit’, “help’ (Gardiner), 9, 21, n. 1; with 
dat. and name of feast. ‘celebrate’, or perhaps 
‘say’ (Clére), 20, 161 f. (p); with m, perh. 
idiomatic, ‘deal with’, ‘treat’ a person 
(Gunn), 16, 153; ir n-k sdm, of specially 
urgent injunctions (Gunn), 16, 151; active 
participle written <j led (Peet), 11, 341; 
writings of L.-Egn. relative iry: (Cerny-Peet), 
18, 33, n. 1; ir(r) n-f, on stela = “had it made 
for the deceased’ (Gunn), 23, 2, n. 9; ir At r, 
‘smite’ (Fairman), 21, 30, n.6; ir X (7) sdm, 
in L.Egn. equivalent with nom. subj. of 
iu-f r sdm (Gardiner). 16, 220 ff.; iryi, in 
20th-Dyn. contract, perhaps prospective ‘(all 
that) I may acquire’ (Cerny-Peet), 13, 33, 
n. 1. 36, n. 30; iir(-w), periphrasis marking 
continuous present or relative present action 
(Gardiner-de Buck), 22. 183; iirt(w)-f sdm, 
‘until he hears’ (Gardiner), 16, 232 ff.; ef. 
(Peet) 11, 338; see also iw (qS). 

irt, ‘glance’ (Blackman), 19, 203. 

irt Re, ‘Eye of Ré’, another name for waze or ‘Eye 
of Horus’, corn-measure (Griffith), 12, 216. 

iry ..., in phrases for ‘fellow- ...’ (Gardiner), 22, 
175. 

iryt, written “S (Dunham), 24, 2, n. 5. 

iry tnty, ‘myrrh-keeper’, i.e. keeper of drugs (Gar- 
diner), 24, 178. 

iry-h-nsw, ‘Guardian of the King’s Placenta’, title 
usually read rk-nsw (Blackman-Sethe), 3, 
244 f. 

ir(y) swht-f, ‘that which appertains to his egg’ = 
‘egg-shell’ (Faulkner), 21, 181, n. 5. 

Irhy, ‘Jericho (?)’ (Fairman), 25, 141. 

irtt, plural = ‘drops of milk’ (Blackman), 19, 201. 

Thi (Thwiw), place-nai .e (Gardiner), 4, 36. 

ihmt (himt), ‘detention’ (Smither), 25, 220. 

P3-ih-n(y)-Hpy (‘Apis-ox’) = Gk. waver (Spiegel- 
berg). 12, 34 ff. 

thii, of the stars, ‘to darken (?)’ (Faulkner). 10, 99. 

Thy (Ihwy), son of Hathor and her priest (Peet), 6, 
57; used of Osiris (Faulkner), 22. 132. 

ihy with det. $=, obscure word (Faulkner), 22, 139. 
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is, generic ‘tomb’, specialized ‘burial- chamber’ 
(Winlock). 10, 226 with n. 3. 

is, “brain”, see 3s. 

ist, see st. 

ist, of gangs and crews, perhaps contemptuous (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 50, n. 9; not ‘workers’ but 
position akin to guild master’s (Lourie), 17, 
63. n. 1. 

ist, math., ‘converting’ into area (Gunn), 12, 132. 

isw, obscure word relating to gods (Shorter), 22, 


166 f. 
ty isbt, probable cuneiform equivalent (Albright), 12, 
189. 


ishkmyt (or skmyt?), in ‘marsh-waters” (Blackman- 
Peet), 11, 295, n. 1. 

isk, ‘waiting’, perhaps of some phase of burial rites 
(Gardiner), 4, 138. 

isdm-f, past relative in L.Egn. (Gardiner), 16, 224, 


n. 1. 

isty and pnw, separate plants (Blackman-Peet), 11, 
293, n. 15. 

Tkyws.  tribe-name = Hitt. Ahhiyawai (Wain- 


wright), 25, 150. 

ike, see ke. 

Zkn, Mirgissah or Dabnarti (Gardiner), 3. 189; 
(= Acina?) perhaps also = Akin, Meroitic 
province (Griffith), 11, 261. 

ikd, ‘potter (?)’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 288. n. 3. 

ikdi(w). vocalization of (Albright), 23, 2U0. n. 4 (201). 

ikn, ‘cold (%)’, w3sit(?) (Griffith), 12, 209, n. 5. 

(i)gp, connected with 3gb, ‘pour water’ (Faulkner), 
10. 99; cf. (Wainwright) 20, 144. 

it-ntr n Ms, ‘god’s father of Méet’ (Blackman), 
5, 25. 

7t:, king in O.-K. annals, perhaps = Ity recorded at 
Hammamat (Gardiner), 3, 145. 

Ity, = name of pehu of nome XX and of 
Bubastite river (Gardiner), 5, 249, 258 with 
n. +. 

itn, writing with sun-disk in place of ¢ (Shorter), 18, 
111; = cuneiform a-ti (Albright), 23, 192. 
203, n. 1. 

Ttnw-pdut, ‘*Warding-off-the-bows’, 
Kyssssoy (Gardiner), 3, 188. 

itrt, box used as container for shawabtis (Cerny), 
23, 188, n. 1. 

itrw imnty, see mr imnty. 

itrw &, Canopic arm of Nile, regarded as true Nile 
(Gardiner), 5, 130 with n. 5; cf. 10, 92 
with n. 1. 

ith ns, ‘pull out (?) the tongue’ (Gardiner), 3, 104. 

it, ‘where?’, “which?’ (Griffith), 12, 211, n. 2. 

iti, ‘take’, in effect ‘rob’ (Gardiner), 9, 14, n. 2; 
‘to steal’ not in non-literary texts after end 
of Dyn. 19 (Cerny), 23, 186, n. 2; itt wny hr 
dt-f, ‘he who seizes hastened of himself’, 
obscure phrase (Bennett), 25, 13 (55). 

itin, expression for disorderly movement (Gardiner- 
Sethe). 1, 1U4, n. 3; ‘move toand fro’, ‘waver’, 
etce., of physical or psychical movement 
(Gardiner), 24, 124 f. 

itit, an insect (Shorter), 22, 167. 

idt, ‘dew’, metaph. ‘influence’ (Gardiner), 4, 35, n.9. 


Kummah, 


Kk 
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idb, “bank’, geometrically ratio of ‘length’ to 


breadth’ of a trianyle (Gunn-Peet), 15, 173 f. 


m-¢, of a slave, ‘in the charge of’, ‘in the possession 
of’ or ‘with’, opp. to né = ‘belonging to’ 
(Glanville), 14, 306; ‘together with’ only of 
persons ; of things, “held by’ (Gunn), 16, 152. 

Ar-<, "in default (?)’ (Gardiner), 9, 14. n. 7. 

C-n-Wedyt-Sssw, see Wedyt n Sty-Mr-n-Pth. 

«. used of many kinds of rectangular enclosed spaces 
(Gunn-Peet), 15. 168. 

ts ¢ Remssw-mry-Imn, “The Dwelling-of-Ramesses’ 
= ttn Ssw, *The-Dwelling-of-Sese’ = t ¢ p; 
msi, ‘The-Dwelling-of-the-Lion’, first station 
on road to Palestine, not biblical Raamses 
(Gardiner), 5, 132. 261; perhaps near Tell 
Habwe (/d.), 6, 106 f.; cf. (Naville) 10, 25. 

@, like &, ‘abounding in’ (Shorter-Sethe), 11. 78 f.; 
of heart, ‘be patient’ or ‘be happy’ (Black- 
man-Griffith), 12, 185, n. 2; & sit, ‘at whom 
men tremble greatly’ (Faulkner), 23, 14. 

& n hist nbw n Imn, title of viceroy of Nubia (?) 
(Gardiner), 7, 110. 


155, n. 3. 

G-nhtw. “Great-of-Victories’, part of name of 
Ramesses II. epithet of Pi-Ratmesse, or, 
alone, as name of latter (Gardiner), 5, 136 f. 

Gw, ‘majority’ (Gunn), 12, 130. 

Gu(t), parts of a boat (Gunn), 6, 299. 

GG ‘influence’, disease-causing emanation (Dawson), 
12, 241, n. 3; not a specific disease (Id.), 21, 
39 f. 

mu, lit. “users of the boomerang’, name applied to 
desert Arabs and to Hyksos (Gunn-Gardiner), 
5, 37. 

Gg, ‘thrash’, perhaps from “gt, ‘hoof’ (Blackman), 
22, 43 (25). 

Gags, see Ssp Ugs. 

Cynn, perhaps=Cyn, on road to Palestine (Gardiner), 
6, 112. 

“ny, “coop up (?2)’ (Gardiner), 3, 106. 

cut Spst, * Noble Flock’ = human beings (Blackman), 
16, 66 (10 bis). 

‘uty (fem.), ‘roll’, same word as “rt; tuty nt dm, 
“papyrus-roll’ (Gardiner), 22, 182 f. 

cunt, probably ‘club’ carried in chariot (Dawson- 
Peet), 19, 172 f. 

<b m, ‘cling to’ (Gardiner), 9, 15, n. 5. 

<b (in m-b), ‘company’, ‘association’ (Gardiner), 9, 
15, n. 5. 

chu: hr “bw-tn, ‘because of (?) your impurity (?)’ 
(Dunham), 24, 6, n. 6. 

‘b:, “facade-stela’ (Blackman), 10, 199. 

cb, “boasting’, writing with two horns (?) (Dawson- 
Peet), 19. 171. 

<pnnt, ‘slug’ (Dawson), 18, 151. 

<ps3y, emuye, large beetle or cockroach, beetle ideo- 
gram to be read so in med. texts (Dawson), 
20, 187, 

fs, ‘Sweet Clover’, Melilotus officinalis (Dawson), 
20, 41. 

“ny sks, * Asiatic (?) of ploughing’, i.e. ‘keeper of 
plough-oxen’ (Griffith), 13, 202. n. 4. 
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cm? (also Gn below?), ‘devourer (?)’, perhaps from 
cm, ‘to swallow’ (Faulkner), 24, 53. 

«m;, plant (Blackman-Peet), 11, 293, n. 14. : 

tmm, ‘otolith’ of fishes, ‘shell’ of slugs (Dawson), 
18, 150 f. 

«mk, ‘prod’ or ‘poke’ someone, ‘poke’ semething 
into someone (Blackman), 22, 105. 

«md, part of chariot (Dawson-Peet), 19. 174. 

«nt, ‘adze’, already in O.K. (Smith), 19, 153. 

cnn, trans. ‘bring back” (Gardiner), 9, 21, n. 6. 

kh, before Aten-name in dates, perhaps for hr 
(Gunn). 9, 169, n. 4. 

oh n ntr, “oath by God’ to be read so (Gardiner), 
21, 145 (22). 

nh n tt hkz, recipient from Royal Table (Gardiner), 
24, 88, n. 5. 

ah Re beginning of and abbreviation for Aten’s 
name (Gunn), 9, 172.173 with n. 1. 

Cnh-hpru-Rs, prenomen of Akhenaten’s eldest son- 
in-law (Newberry). 14, 3 ff. 

‘ntyw, perhaps applied to both frankincense and 
myrrh (Lucas), 23, 28. 

Cnd, name of IXth nome and of pehu of IVth (Gar- 
diner), 5, 249. 

cndw, later ‘nd, later “iti, originally ‘ladanum’ 
(Newberry). 15, 94. 

Cndty, god with ‘flail’, name derived from ‘ndw- 
incense (Newberry), 15, 94; cf. (Baly) 17, 266. 

¢r written 4 (Faulkner), 23, 14. 

rt, ‘register’ (Gardiner), 19, 26 (10); see also cuty. 

cryt, ‘lintel-piece’, ‘lintel’, ‘doorway’, ‘court of 
justice’ (Gardiner), 4, 147. 

“rk with dets. f and K (2), perhaps weapon-case on 
chariot (Dawson-Peet), 19, 172. 

th? fish = both Lutes niloticus and Schall (D’A. W. 
Thompson), 14, 30. 

¢h3-m, ‘boathook’, ‘pole’ for punting (?) (Gardiner), 
9, 17, n. 10. 

chewty, “male’ (Cerny-Peet), 13, 34. n. 9. 

hwty n Hks, ‘Warrior of the Ruler’, military title 
(Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 51. n. 4. 

hy, ‘to wait’ (Blackman), 16, 63 (1); 22, 104; ¢h¢ hr 
(prepn.), ‘to attend to’, but hk hr (n.) = ‘be 
indulgent to’ (Blackman), 17, 59 (30); 
A r-hst, ‘bear with (?)’ (Cerny), 15, 248, n. 27. 

hen iu-tw Sf, unique construction? (Blackman), 
19, 201. 

chs, ‘quantity’ in general sense, not concrete (Gunn), 
12, 130. 

‘her (2), for aowp, ‘magazines (7)’ (Griffith), 12, 196, 
n. 13. 

Shy, ‘roasting-birds (?)° 
(Shorter) 22, 167. 

‘hw with unusual det., perhaps of brazier seen from 
above (Miller), 23, 2, n. 3. 

thin, see Sm. 

Cst, (Crst?), ‘Astarte’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 4, 249, n. 4. 

cst, “swan (?)° (Griffith), 13, 198, n. 8. 

cS, ‘gullet’ (Blackman), 22, 105. 

‘sm (later hm), ‘endow with divinity’ (Faulkner), 
10, 99 f. 

“ig, ‘misuse (?)’, ‘overlay’, “hide up’ (Griffith), 12, 
203, n. 1, 


(Griffith), 13, 199; ef. 
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tk, ‘adjust’ perhaps better with det. A (‘enter’) in 
transitive use (Griffith), 12, 206, n. 1; &k m, of 
penetrating in sense of understanding (Gunn), 
12, 126; th r pr, (1) of entry upon marriage 
(a) of woman, (b) of man, (2) of less regular 
sexual enterprises (Gardiner), 21, 143. 

th, ‘bread’ = ‘(thieves’) booty’ (Peet), 11, 41. 

gy, ‘strike a rock’ or ‘upset’ (Griffith), 12, 222, n. 9. 

¢th-ti, metaph. ‘in pure essence (Gardiner), 1, 25,n.9. 

cd, name of a peculiar bolt (?) (Blackman), 19, 204. 

«d, ‘height’ of a hemisphere or cylinder (?) (Peet), 
17, 104 f. 

<d(?)-mr dw; Hr hnti pt, ‘administrator of (the vine- 
yard) Praising-Horus-at-the-front-of-heaven’ 
(Gardiner), 24, 85. 

«dz, wrong-doing generally ; m «d;. of perjury (Gunn), 
3, 88, n. 1; ‘falsely’ not ‘shamefully’ 
(Blackman), 22, 44 (31). 

«dr, ‘helper’, hence of supporting pieces on chariot 
(Dawson-Peet), 19, 171. 


-u-, written out in status pronominalis of fem. words 
(Gardiner), 4, 35, n. 8. 

W-hwit-hry (2), near Shashotp. perhaps ‘Upper 
Region of Inundation’ (Macadam), 25, 128. 

wi, Ist sing. dep. pron. written ‘ (Glanville), 15, 
4, n. 9. 

ust hnw, ‘inner side’ (Gardiner), 4, 144, n. 1. 

wst Sw: sts-ntr n wt Sw, ‘corridor of the sun’s path’ 
i.e. ‘open-air ec.’ (Gardiner), 4, 145. 

W3(w)t-Hr, *Horus-Way’, fortress-town near Kan- 
tarah (Gardiner), 1, 30, n. 4; Tell Abu Séfah 
(Id.), 6, 115; see also T7. 

Wey, ‘The evil-minded (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 53. 

usbt, kind of land (Reisner-Gardiner), 5, 95. 

wsbw, utterly obscure word (Faulkner), 24, 48. 

wh, in extended meaning ‘overlook’, ‘ignore’ 
(Gardiner), 3, 89, n. 1; ‘stack (timber)’ 
(Blackman-Peet), 11, 289, n. 1. 297, n. 7; 
‘stack’, "stow (a cargo)’ (Blackman), 16, 63 (3); 
‘lay aside’ (Id.), 16, 65 (8); ef. 17, 60, n. 1; 
ush is m, ‘to place a tomb in’, also ‘to violate’ 
(Gardiner), 22, 173; weh tp, ‘add cases (or 
instances) (?)’ (Gunn), 12, 124; weh drt hr, 
‘point out’, hand being that of those to whom 
indication is made (Gardiner), 22, 182. 

wh htp-ntr, ‘oblationer’ (Blackman), 5, 24, n. 3. 

Weh-ib-Rem-2ht and similar 26th-Dyn. names 
(Griffith), 3, 143. 

ushy, ‘corn-yield (?), portion brought by serf to 
lord (?) (Griffith), 12, 196, n. 3. 

uzht (2), type of boat (Smith), 19, 152. 

Weht-R-m-Pr-Bzst, ‘Settlement of Ré in Bubastus’ 
(Gardiner), 5, 259, n. 5. 

why, no evidence for booth-det. (Smither), 25, 104. 

wss sceptre, connected with Seth (Wainwright), 20, 
148. 

W2dt-rnput, as masc. pers. n. from Nebty-name of 
Hatshepsut (Glanville), 14, 308. 

Wedyt n Sty-Mr-n-Pth = ©-n-Wedyt-Sssw, fort on 
road to Palestine, perhaps at Kativah 
(Gardiner), 6, 110; near Pelusium (Weill), 
21, 22 
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wis, simplex of wiswis, ‘helpless’ or ‘hors de combat’ 
(Wilson), 17, 213, n. 1. 
Wyman, in Keftiu spell, perhaps Amanos or Haimén 
(Gordon), 18, 67. 
wt, ‘one only’ (Gardiner), 13, 78, n. 2; with noun or 
adj., ‘the only one who is...’ (Blackman), 17, 
57 (5). 
Wen-Rs ‘confidant of Rét’ or perhaps *Ré is the 
only one’ (Davies), 9, 152. n. 3; ef. Gunn in 
City of Akhenaten, 1, 147, n. 7. 
utw > An utae, ‘palace of privacy’ (Blackman), 17, 
58 (17). 
we, ‘curse’ (Cerny), 15, 249, n. 36. 
w& in O.Egn., (a) ‘exercise priestly functions’. (b) 
‘enjoy priestly privileges’ (Gunn), 16, 154, 
n.2; in phrase st wtbt = ‘unoccupied’ 
(Lefebvre), 25, 219. 
wh n hit, *fore-priest’, front bearer of sacred bark 
(Griffith), 4, 283. 
uw Shmt, ‘priest of Sakhmet”, a doctor or magician 
of sorts (Gardiner), 24, 173. n. 4. 
ucbt, “pure place’ (also wtbt nt pr nfr), ‘embalming 
place’ (Dawson), 13, 41. 
uf (hiswt nbwt), perhaps abbreviated to +2 (Mac- 
adam), 25, 125. 
Wef-heswt, ‘Curbing-the-countries’, possibly Shalfak 
(Gardiner), 3, 189. 
utrtw n tt hk:, officer connected with Royal Table in 
M.K. (Gardiner), 24, 88, n. 5. 179. 
whi: n p; wb3, title of deified Amenophis I (Black- 
man), 12, 180, n. 2. 
wbn, ‘flowing spring’, also as name of artesian wells 
(Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 41, n. 7; cf. 19, 20. 
Wn-Ttn-n-sh-n-Itn-m-pr-hty ... = N.-W. Building 
in Palace at ‘Amarnah (Fairman), 21, 138; 
cf. (Pendlebury) 22, 194. 
wbn-nht, name, or = ‘shining of the (constellation) 
Giant’ (Griffith), 12, 216. 
whn-hnmt, ‘well of flowing water’ (Gardiner), 19, 20. 
wpi:nn wpt-sn = ‘who are virgin’ (Faulkner), 22, 
132; wp Tmnit, ‘open the West’, metaphor 
for death (Faulkner), 22, 136. 
wp .. (2), “first day of month’ (Dunham), 24. 5, 
n. 9. 
Wp-t?, ‘Beginning of Earth’, usually extreme S. of 
Ethiopia, sometimes N.W. of Delta (Gardiner), 
5, 135 with n. 4. 
wpt, crown of head, including brow, or forehead 
(Blackman), 6, 60; ‘vertex’ not ‘brow’ 
(Dawson), 22, 106. 
wpt :m wpt, ‘in lists’, possible cuneiform equivalent 
(Smith-Gadd), 11, 234; but ef. (Albright) 
12, 188. 
wpt, not wput (‘business’) (Gardiner), 8, 109; wput, 
wputi, early pronunciation of (Albright), 23, 
196, n. 5. 
“messenger’, ‘commissioner’ (in small 
Syrian state); wputy nsw, ‘king's messenger’ 
(Steindorff), 25, 31 ff. 
uf, a personal suffix as obj. ‘support’ (Gardiner), 
6, 22. 

wmt, ‘thickness’ = ‘reveal’ ofa doorway (Gardiner), 
4, 147. 

wn, ‘free’ from obstacle (?) (Gardiner), 9, 17, n. 10. 


wputy, 
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wn, ‘leap over’, ‘skip’, ‘neglect’ (Griffith), 12, 
198, n. 11. 

wn Gk, perhaps of missing the joy of life (Faulkner), 
22, 134. 

wn Guy n pt m Tpt-sut, “Opener of the doors of 
heaven in Karnak’, title frequently but not 
exclusively applied to High Priest of Amin 
(Blackman), 4, 125, n. 8. 

wn 7, high priest at Letopolis (Wainwright), 18, 
6. 160. 

Wn-f-dd-sn, pers. n. ‘He hurries at their bidding’ 
(Dunham), 21, 150, n. 1. 

wnt, some building dedicated to Thoth (Gardiner), 
1. 2f. 

Wnuty. demon, not connected with god Wnty 
(Faulkner), 23, 176. 

wnm n sbn-n-f, a consumer of revenues who does not 
touch their source (Reisner-Gunn), 5, 82, n. 1. 

wnmy(t), ‘the devouring flame’ (Faulkner), 23. 177. 

wnn: p? wnn perh. = p3-wn, ‘because’ (Gunn), 16, 
153; cf. (Davies-Gardiner), 9, 142. n. 1; 
wnat wnt (im), “what is and may be (yonder) 
(Gardiner), 16, 21; wn te-f 7 ir(t)-f, L.-Egn. 
ex. of dem. construction for ‘which he was 
about to do’ (Blackman), 22, 44 (32); wnw+ 
simple adverbial predicate in L.Egn. has 
sense of absolute past (Gardiner), 23, 160. 

Wnntw, possibly nisbe-form of Wnt, “He of the Hare- 
nome’ (Blackman), 5, 33. 

was, wolf skin (Smith), 19, 154. 

undw undw, repetition implies ‘a party (just as we 
are) a party’ (Gardiner), 22, 181. 

wr, ‘he who is great(er)’, not in good sense (Faulkner), 
22, 135; early pronunciation of (Albright), 
23, 196, n. 2; p-wr(w) = cuneiform Pa-we- 
ra(i) (Albright), 23, 196, n. 3. 

Wr-hksw. curved handle ending in ram’s head 
(Wainwright), 20, 152. 

Wrt, sometimes with det. ue goddess, either earth or 
sky (Naville), 4, 229. 

wrm, ‘Nile inundation’, and wrmyt, ‘swelling’, from 
stem urm, root rm (Albright), 6, 92, n. 5. 

whm mswt, ‘Renewing Births’, ‘Renaissance’ (Peet), 
14, 66 ff. with 68, n. 6. 

whmyt : ir w., of wind, ‘redouble (its fury)’ ? (Black- 
man), 16, 68 (15). 

whs, fish, Cop. oyove, Silurus schall (D' A. W. Thomp- 
son), I4, 30; ‘the prickly fish’, Synodonthis 
Schall (Vikentiev), 17, 67. 

wh3-tht, ‘length-of-side’ of a pyramid (Gunn), 12, 
134. 

ws, sarcophagus-chamber (?) of pyramid (Gunn), 12, 
134. 

Weir (Osiris), from Libyan root meaning ‘old’ 
(Bates), 2, 207f.; read st-irt, originally = 
Ladanum-bearing Cistus (Baly), 17, 222. 

Wsr-msd-R¢mry-Imn = Ronssu-hki-Tunw, a town 
of Ramesses III in W. desert (Gardiner). 5, 
134 f. 

wsh, of one whose influence pervades (Faulkner), 
24, 47. 

wesht isk, “hall of waiting’ in royal tomb (Gardiner), 
4, 138. 
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Wesht-Tin-m-pr-Tin . . ., “Broad Hall’ = Processional 
Way and Great Hall in Palace at ‘Amarnah 
(Fairman), 21, 138. 

wsht mrkbti, ‘Chariot-Hall’, name of royal sarco- 
phagus-chamber (Gardiner), 4, 148. 

wstn, ‘extravagance’; cf. m shr n wstn, ‘irrespon- 
sibly (2) (Griffith), 12, 212, n. 1; cf. 13, 
201, n. 5. i 

ws? thw, ‘feeder of an ox’ (Cerny-Lexa), 15, 249, 
n. 35. 

Wb, ‘Cow’, alluding to Isis (Faulkner), 22, 136. 

w8b+obj.. ‘answer for appearance of’ in court 
(Glanville-Frankfort), 14, 305, n. 1; ‘protect’ 
(Faulkner), 22, 135. 

wébt, ‘charge’ (Peet), 10, 122. n. 8. 

wgyt. ‘jaw’, hence *mouther(?)° (Gardiner), 9,17, n. 5. 

ugs, ‘to slit open’ fish (Gardiner), 1, 103. n. 16. 

wt, ‘covering’, then ‘coffin’ (Winlock), 10, 239, n. 2. 

utyt, ‘shoots’, ‘buds’, or ‘fibres’ of a plant (Dawson), 
20, 42. 

utmtm, ‘collapse (?)” (Blackman-Peet), 11, 290. n. 13. 

utn, trans., ‘force a way into’ (Gardiner), 22. 177. 

uts, “delate’ (Gardiner), 9, 21, n. 4. 

ud, ‘disturb’ etc. (Faulkner), 22, 133; wd (stw), 
‘deal’ (a wound) (Gunn), 6, 301, n. 10. 

ud?, vb. ‘to be well’ with det. es (Cern¥), 15, 
250, n. 49. 

p3-[wd3]-n-Sms-n-p3-lin, a storehouse at ‘Amarnah 
(Fairman), 21, 139. 

wd(t), in a general sense ‘amulet’ (Gardiner), 22, 
179. 

wdtyt, ‘fresh-water mussel’ (Dawson), 18, 153 f. 

udb, technical term in connexion with offerings, 
‘diversion’ (Gardiner), 24, 86 ff.; with { to 
be read wdb rd (Clére), 25, 215 f. 

wdb ¢ “give a helping hand (?)’ (Blackman), 10, 
199, n. 1; ‘desist’, “compose oneself’ (Id.), 
22, 39 (13). 


b:, ‘break into pieces’, ‘lay foundation’, ‘demolish’, 
etc, and kindred words (Vikentiev), 17, 68 f. 

Bn Rs, a divinity (Blackman), 5, 27 f. 

B; n Gb, a divinity (Blackman), 5. 27, n. 13. 

Bs hr hit, later Bh, spellings of ‘Buchis’ (Fairman), 
17, 228. 

6; Sms, panther skin or perhaps a long robe (Smith), 
19, 154 ff. 

bsy ‘foot-ewer’ to be read so. not by (Blackman), 21, 

3,n. 7; ef. 5, 119. 

(god), usually written with white crown 

(Faulkner), 22, 139. 

bsk im, prob. not used in O.K. between equals 
(Gardiner), 13, 76, n. 1. 

bekw and r--bekw, used of king's tomb (Cerny), 15, 
248, n. 28. 249, n. 33. 

B3t, uncertain foreign locality (Gardiner), 4, 36 f. 

bis, ordinary metals in contradistinction to noble 
metals (Sethe), 1, 234. n. 2: ‘iron’, meteoric 
origin accounts for other meanings, e.g. 
‘marvel’; doubtful if = ‘copper’ (Wain- 
wright), 18, 6 ff. 

Bizw, ‘Mineral-country’. probably not general but 
= peninsula of Sinai (Gardiner), 4, 36. 


Bebs 
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bi:-n-pt, later expression for ‘iron’ = bessime (Wain- 
wright), 18, 15. 

bi2(?)-rwd, ‘hard copper’, whence hapwrt (Gardiner- 
Gunn), 4, 36. 

by, can for feet-ablutions (Blackman), 5, 119; to be 
read b3y (Id.), 21, 3, n. 7. 

[bin dpt r-f], ‘taste of whose mouth is bad’, referring 
to smell of mother’s milk (Shiah), 24, 127. 

bs, ‘aecept(?)’, ‘obey (?)’ (Griffith), 12, 213. 218,n.1. 

bw (neg.): iw bw Aprt, equivalent of » sdmt-f con- 
struction (Gardiner), 14, 11. 

bupwy-w, anticipation of Cop. 3rd. plur. in indef. use 

(Peet), 11, 338. 

early pronunciation reconstructed from 

cuneiform (Albright), 23, 197 with n. 2. 

bwt, ‘plaving-field (?)’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 285, 
n. 7; ‘covert’ (Blackman), 16, 70 (19). 

Buwknn., district of Thebes with local Amin (Black- 
man), 1], 251, n. 1u.+ 

bbt, ‘source’, written 7bd, q.v. 

bbt, herb Inula graveolens, related to Fleabane 
(Dawson), 20, 46. 

bn: bn sw, ‘he is not’ (= M.-Egn. *nn sw). while 
mn = ‘there is nothing’ (Cerny), 15, 250, 
n. 44; with sdm-f in oaths and promises, 
invariably future (Cerny), 23, 188. 

bnw bird, enables deceased's soul to reach next 
world in safety (Shorter), 21, 173, n. 1; 
a heron (Ardea cinerea, or allied species) 
(Dawson), 22, 107. 

bnbn, ‘become erect’, perhaps etymologically con- 
nected with ‘pyramidion’ (Faulkner), 23, 175. 

bnf = wdd, ‘gall’ (Dawson), 19, 136. 

bn, ‘door-jamb’ or ‘door-post’ (Gardiner), 4, 146 f. ; 
nz bnsw, possible cuneiform equivalent (Smith- 
Gadd), 11, 238; (Albright) 12, 189. 

bntyt (fem. nisbe of *bnt ‘breast’), ‘with shapely 
breasts’ (Blackman), 22, 41 (19). 

Bndbr, Keftiu name, parallels in Cilicia Tracheia 
(Wainwright), 17, 31 ff. 

br, common grey mullet, Cop. qopr, Ar. bari (D'A. W. 
Thompson), 14, 27. 

brt-f, phonetic spelling of L.-Egn. form of aknarg ? 
(Gardiner), 16, 230. 

Brw, see Mru. 

Brst, prob. variant name of goddess Bzst (Gardiner), 
5, 258; cf. 19, 128. 

brt:m brt. ‘by corvée” or “by agreement’ (Griffith), 
13, 200, n. 10. 

bnn, ‘fan’ in N.K. (Blackman), 19, 202. 

bh (det. 3) = ‘tan’ (7), not same as bh (det. =) 
(Blackman-Peet), 11, 288, n. 6. 

bhnw, may be identical with bant, ‘knife’ (Faulkner), 
24, 50. 

Bhdt, name of a Delta town, then of Edfu (Gardiner), 
5, 223, n. 1. 

p-bhn-n-Mr-n-Pth-htpw-hr-Mt. perhaps = p?-bhn- 
n-Mn-met-RCts .. .s3-f, fort on road to Pales- 
tine (Gardiner), 6. 111. 

bhnuw, castle’, ‘citadel’ (Gardiner), 5, 187. 

Bh, see B; hr ht. 

bs, ‘introduce’, 3ae inf. (Peet), 10. 121. n. 6. 


bu-nb, 
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bs fish, Petrocephalus bane (D’A. W. Thompson), 
14, 30. 

bkst, ‘pith’ of a rush (Dawson), 22, 107. 

bt, prob. with skin-det., part of chariot (Dawson- 
Peet), 19, 171. 

Bt or Bd, a god (Naville), 2, 45. 

Bt in Pap. d Ortiney, corruption of B:tsi, first king 
of Eg. (Vikentiev), 17, 72. 

bt¥ : msw bt5, ‘children of revolt’, assuming confusion 
of ids and 6st (Faulkner), 23, 177. 

Bad, see Bt. 

bdn, ‘stare’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 290, n. 6. 


pt, ‘heaven’, of canopy shaped like heaven-sign 
(Blackman), 22, 37 f. (11). 

p, def. art., tends to be omitted before noun 
beginning with p (Gardiner), 4, 139, n. 1. 

pe wnn, see WRN. 

pry f sdm, ‘that he should hear’ (Gunn), 16, 153. 

p3, “to be primaeval (7)° related to pw (Faulkner), 
24, 46 f. 

pt, not pret, ‘antiquity’ and ‘a kind of loaf’ 
(Gardiner), 8, 109. 

prutyw, ‘substance (?)" perhaps same as i 
(Faulkner), 24, 49. 

pkt, see mekt. 

pis, ‘tread in (seed)’ (Gardiner), 3, 100, n. 1. 

pw: math. formula X pw (Glanville), 13. 237. 

Purm, pers. n., perhaps Libyan, perhaps = cunei- 
form Puayama (Spiegelberg), 15, 80. 81 with 
n. 3. 

Pp, names formed with (Spiegelberg), 16, 74, n. 2. 

pfsw m, ‘what strength?’ (Gunn), 12, 136. 

pntyt, ‘cataract’, ‘vortex’ or the like (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 51, n. 7. 

pnie, see isty. 

Pnrt, Keftiu name, parallels in Cilicia (Wainwright), 
17, 36 f. 

pr, most often becomes pi- in construct, sometimes 
retains -r perhaps owing to proximity of ‘ain 
(Gardiner), 5, 138 ; ‘commercial house’, ‘firm’ 
(Blackman-Peet), 11, 288, n. 13; perhaps = 
“place of business’, ‘shop’ (Blackman), 12. 
183, n. 4; p? pr. possible cuneiform equivalent 
(Smith-Gadd), 11, 238; but cf. (Albright) 12, 
189; nb(t) pr written nbt pt (Gardiner), 19, 30. 

Pr-irw, locality on W. border of Delta, not to be 
read Pr-ir-Sps (Gardiner), 5, 259, n. 3. 

Pr-Tin-m-3ht-Ttn, ‘House of the Aten’ = larger 
‘Amarnah temple (Fairman), 21. 137. 

Pr-G, normally only of living Pharaoh (Cerny-Peet). 
13. 38 with n. 2. 

pr-nh, “House of Life’, place where medical and 
religious books were written, not a training- 
college or University (Gardiner). 24, 157 ff. 

Pr-nht, a town between Sohag and Kom Ishgaw 
(Gardiner), 24. 175. 

pr-nh-irw, connected with ritual revival of a god 
(Gardiner), 24, 173. 

Pr-Wesr-mst-Rmry-Tmn, probably mod. Ramsis 
(Gardiner), 5, 130. 


1 According to a MS. n. in the late Prof. Peet’s copy Buw-knn-tw-f is to be read. 
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Pr-Wsr-m:¢-R-Stp-n-R¢ (also without pr), variant 
of name of Delta Residence (Gardiner), 5, 197. 

Pr-Brst, prob. variant of Pr-B;st, Bubastus (Gar- 
diner), 5, 258; = Belbeis (Naville), 10, 31; 
but cf. (Gardiner) 10, 95; 19, 128. 

pr-mdst, ‘library’ of a temple (Gardiner), 24, 177 
with n. 2. 

pr nbw, * House of Gold’, name of royal sarcophagus- 
chamber (Carter-Gardiner), 4. 139. 

Pr-R¢ district of Dakhlah Oasis (Gardiner), 19,52 (6-7). 

Pr-Romssu-mry-Imn, Delta Residence of the Ram- 
essides, at or near Pelusium (Gardiner), 5, 
127 ff. 179 ff. 242 ff.; at Kantarah (Naville), 
10, 18 ff. ; cf. (Gardiner) 10, 88 ff. ; but = Tanis 
(Id.), 19, 122 ff.; cf. arguments for palace at 
Kantir (Newberry), 25, 120 f. 

Pr-Ronssw-mry-Imn, name of town of Abu Simbel 
(Gardiner), 5, 133. 271. 

Pr-Ronssw-mry-Imn, town at ‘Amadrah West (Fair- 
man), 25, 142. 

Pr-Ronssw-hkz-Tunu (@ nhtw), Delta Residence of 
Ramessides, with substitution of Ramesses 
II's predicate (Gardiner), 5, 136. 192. 194 f. 

Pr-Ronssu-hk3-Twnw-G-nhtw, unidentified place in 
Lower Nubia (Gardiner), 5, 134. 

Pr-Remssu-hks-Tunw (¢w.s.) m pr Pth, possibly 
temple of Ptah built by Ramesses IT in Delta 
Residence (Gardiner), 5, 195. 

Pr-Ronssw-hks-Tenw (.w.s.) m pr Sth, temple of Seth 
in Delta Residence (Gardiner), 5, 196. 

Pr-hty-n-p3-Ttn . . .. ‘House of Rejoicing’ = concrete 
platforms E. of 2nd pylon in larger ‘Amarnah 
temple; may also be general name of whole 
of ‘official’ palace (Fairman), 21, 137 f. 

Pr-Hwthr, ‘House of Hathor’ in Delta (Gardiner), 
5, 186, n. 3. 

pr hnw, house of obscure god or shrine of bark of 
Sokar (Faulkner), 22, 137. 

pr-hd, lit. ‘treasury’, often = ‘storehouse’ (Gardiner), 
4, 143. 

pr-n-sti, ‘portable chest’ (Peet-Gardiner), 11, 40,n.1. 

Pr-8Szk (7), unknown place-name (Gardiner), 3, 107. 

pr-tut, ‘statue-house’ = serdab (Blackman), 3, 254. 

Pr-T'm, ‘Pithom’ = Heroonpolis = Tell er-Retabah 
(Gardiner), 5, 128. 267 ff.; Tell el-Maskhitah 
(Naville), 10, 32 ff.; but ¢f. (Gardiner) 10, 
95. 96 with n. 1. 

pr-dust, ‘House of the Morning’, king’s toilet- 
chamber (Blackman), 5, 148 ff.; not neces- 
sarily only in temple (Gardiner), 24, 84. 

pryt, ‘houses’ (Gardiner), 6, 197, n. 2. 

pr, with old perf., ‘to turn out...’ (Gardiner), 9, 
12, n. 5; of Buchis-bulls = ‘be born’ 
(Fairman), 16, 241. 

pryw, written a = * perhaps because -ryw here 
sounded like plural of r (Gunn), 19, 105. 

pryt, det. by Ri , going forth in dangerous situations’ 


(Polotsky), 16. 198 (20). 
prw, ‘excess’, ‘surplus’ (Gardiner), 9, 19, n. 5; 
‘inequality’ (Jd.), 9, 20, n. 5. 
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pr-m-ws, height of pyramid (Gunn), 12, 134. 

pri hrw in édmty-fy form (Clere), 25. 216. 

prt sn, ‘hairy fruit” of sacred tree of Heracleopolitan 
nome, variously determined (Vikentiev), 17, 
soa. 

prs, Cop. mHpiy, minium (red oxide of lead) (Dawson), 
21, 39; cf. 20, 188. 

Plst, country ‘Palestine’, not Persia (Steindorff), 
25, 32. 

pl&n (Meroitic), p-mr-sn (dem.), Aeowvs, high priest 
(Griffith), 3, 28. 

ph (r?) pt, “die (7)’ (Peet), 10, 122, n. 5. 

phw, of a nome, may be connected with places out- 
side nome (Gardiner), 5, 248 f. 

phuy : ntyw m phwy, those at the back’. i.e. ‘slaves’ 
(Gardiner), 1, 35, n. 6; phiwy n ps pr, servants’ 
quarters or harim (Glanville). 14, 301; 
phwy n, ex. of L.-Egn. ph n, ‘behind’ (Daw- 
son-Peet), 19, 174. 

Phil, Rom. Pella (Albright-Rowe), 14. 286. n. 2. 

phdt, ‘log’ from phd, ‘to cut up’ (Peet), 17. 158. 

ph? mist (?), ‘vent one’s spleen (upon) (?7)’ (Cerny‘), 
15, 248, n. 24. 

phph, of thunderclaps or lashing of waves (Griffith), 
12, 200, n. 6. 

hr, ‘unroll’ a book (Blackman), 22, 106. 

phr-ih, name of some cult-object (?) (Gardiner), 1, 
105, n. 4. 

phr n nbw, meaning unknown (Faulkner), 23, 
14. 

phr heybt, ‘turning of the shadow’, of noon-tide 
(Faulkner), 23, 176._ 

ps, very large kind of loaf (Cerny), 23, 61. 

pss, ‘exert effort’, ‘strive to cope with’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 51, n. 7. 

psst-f, ‘his province’ or ‘what is due to him’ (Peet), 
18, 120. 

psd(w), ‘nine’, in cuneiform pisid (Smith-Gadd), 11, 
236; cf. (Albright) 12, 188 f. 

psdt, personified as one woman (Gunn), 19, 105; 
psdt imyt duzt, perhaps referring to wooden 
statues of deities in royal hypogea (Carter- 
Gardiner), 4, 139. 

ps, ‘piece’ of ivory (Gardiner), 3, 195. 

pss, miswriting as if psn (Blackman), 21, 9, n. 6. 

pkr, tree at Abydos and its festival (Blackman), 4, 
123, n. 2; M.-K. writing without -r (Dakin), 
24, 191, n. 5. 

pggt, kind of slug or snail (Dawson), 18, 151. 

ptri, canal or river-arm celebrated for 6:g-fish 
(Gardiner). 5, 188, n. 6. 

pds n mzwd, possible cuneiform equivalent (Smith- 
Gadd), 11, 235; but ef. (Albright) 12, 188. 

pdsut nt 8, region about Lake Mareotis (Gardiner), 
1, 29, n. 8 with 106. 

pd ch‘, name of bent double staff, ideogram (?) in rs, 
possibly connected with idea of resurrection (?) 
(Gardiner), 4, 206. 


fi, ‘carry’, hence ‘weigh’ (Gardiner), 9, 10, n. 4. 
fri inr, ‘stone-carrier’, prob. wooden stretcher 
(Peet), 11, 41, n. 3.1 


1 But see Id., Tomb Robberies, 160. 
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fey(t), collective, ‘carrying-personnel’ (Blackman), 
12, 182, n. 3. 

fek, see fk. 

jn, ‘be weak’ of heart = ‘be angry’ (Bennett), 25, 
12 (19). 

fk, figurative, ‘raze’, ‘sweep off’ (Naville), 2. 200; 
‘be wasted (?)’, possibly old frk, ‘be shorn” 
(Gardiner), 3. 102. 

fkty, kind of priest. identified with Shu (Gardiner), 
24, 169, n. 1. 

fdw, see ifd. 

fdk, ‘sunder’, ‘divide’, and of parting of petitioner 
and judge (Gardiner), 9, 12, n. 12; *sundered’, 
i.e. unreliable (Gardiner), 9, 14, n. 6. 


m, after vb. of saving, ‘namely’, developed in Cop. 
into Nios: Mose, te. m ki n (Gardiner), 5, 
190. n. £; m (or n), ‘namely’ after in-f etc., 
‘said he’, probably a disguised form of agen- 
tial in (Faulkner), 21, 185; of equivalence, 
an exception to normal use after unde- 
termined noun (Blackman), 22, 39, n. 3; in- 
troducing popular saying ‘on-the-principle- 
that’ (Griffith), 13, 197, n. 1; m msdd, 
‘however unwillingly (?)’ (Gardiner), 9, 15, 
n. 7; m can = ‘from’ (in place of r-8:-m) in 
L.Egn. (Peet), 11, 73 with n. 8; m, ‘together 
with’, ‘accompanied by’ (of persons of 
lesser importance) (Smither), 25, 166 ff.; 
‘with’ in sense of ‘having’ (Gunn), 25, 168f. 

m, following verb-form in M.Egn. = enclitic par- 
ticle, not interrogative (Gunn), 12, 130. 

m, ‘nor (?)’ or mistake for bn (Blackman-Peet), 11, 
292, n. 7. 

msty, two shafts of heron’s crest (Dawson), 22, 107. 

m3; dsr (m) th, title (Fairman), 20, 4 (D, b). 

my, ‘seed’ (Blackman), 10, 194. 

m3, trans., (1) ‘direct’, (2) ‘dispatch’, (3) ‘throw out 
(a rope)’ (Blackman), 17, 59 (31). 

mchru, unusual writing (Blackman), 5, 27, n. 2; 

anticipatory, not always ‘deceased’ (Win- 

lock), 10, 269, n. 4; written simply — or 

f in late texts (Spiegelberg), 15, 80, n. 3. 

82, n. 8. 

X, «ds Y, in announcements of juridical 

verdicts (Gardiner), 19, 26 (9). 

mit, ‘one justified’ (Blackman). 4, 124, n. 2. 

mst, stressed in inscrr. of Amenophis III's reign 
(Glanville), 15, 5. 

As¢-Rs not goddess but god (Blackman), 23, 149,n. 1. 

m3, linen (Smith), 19, 153. 

mewy, meut, “sorrow (?)° (Faulkner). 22, 137 f. 

mut, perhaps = mwty, “testicles? (Dawson), 19, 
135. 

msut, perhaps ‘rule’, ‘measuring-rod’ (Dunham), 
24, 4. n. 14. 

mut (cf. axoys. ‘island’), ‘new land’ deposited by 
Nile (Griffith). 12, 196, n. 4. 

m3wd, for mehw. “marking of rhythm by the hands’? 
(Vikentiev), 17, 79; but ef. (Dawson-Peet) 
19, 171. 

Usfdt, probably cat-goddess, not mongoose (Gar- 
diner), 24, 8Y f. 


mite 


m3m3 (reduplicated from m3), ‘to see’ (Dawson- 
Peet), 19, 169. 

mhdt, prob. = mht, ‘gateway’ (Fairman), 20, 3 (s). 

mst, “a knee-length skirt or apron’ (Smith), 19, 
154 ti. 

mkt (ef. p:kt), rigid heavenly ladder, opp. to kes 
(Wainwright), 18, 168. 

mitt, ‘mandrake’ perhaps extended to become a 
generic term (Dawson), 1, 133 ff. 137. 

M:tt, goddess (Dawson), 19, 133. 

mi, ‘as though’, ‘as if’ (Blackman), 16, 69 (16). 

m mitt, beginning clause seems un-Egvptian (Gar- 
diner), 6, 194, n. 2. 

mii, O.-Egn. form of enclitic reinforcing impve. 
(Faulkner). 16, 171 f. 

Viuty, cat-headed mummiform divinity (Blackman), 
5, 34, nn. 7. 8. 

Myt nt hsbd, ‘Cat of Lapis Lazuli* connected with 
mummification ceremonies (Blackman), 5, 34. 

Am (and later varr.), ‘Anibah (Gardiner), 3, 191. 

misut Hnty-Hm, personified ‘Throwing Sticks of 
H. (Wainwright), 18, 162. 

mndt, bark, also ending -dut and -dyt (Clére), 20, 
162 (r). 

mhtyt, private tomb, esp. of cenotaphs in Abydos 
(Winlock), 10, 226. 

mu:mu bin, ‘bad waters’ at cataract (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 51, n. 7; mw pu (2) n, ‘it is the 
dominion of . . 2 (Gardiner), 3, 103. 

pe mw n p; Ry ‘Waters of the Sun’, Bubastite 
branch of Nile (Gardiner), 5, 257 ff. (cf. 197 f.); 
cf. 10, 92; but = Tanitic branch (Jd.), 19, 
125. 

pi mw n Hut-wot, ‘waters of Avaris’= easternmost 
channel of Nile (Gardiner), 10, 92; = Tanitic 
branch (/d.), 19, 125. 

mut: ir(t)-n mut-f(-s), when not desirable to give 
mother’s name (Gunn), 16, 155, n. 4. 

mfk(3)t, “turquoise”, prob. of glossy black hair 
(Faulkner), 22, 140. 

mm, ‘transport (cattle) across the river’ (Polotsky), 
16, 197 (15). 

mm, prob. Nubian word. name of drug from plant of 
genus Ammi (Dawson), 21, 37 f. 

mn, ‘there is nothing’ while bn sw = ‘he is not’ 
(Cerny), 15, 250. n. 44. 

mnt, ‘rind’ of a fruit (Dawson), 20. 45. 

Uni (Menes), “steadfast” from mn ‘be stable, re- 
main’ (Albright), 6, 89; = ‘pilot’ as title of 
first King (Vikentiev), 17, 70. 

& mniut Wsr-mit-RCstp-n-RG possibly the harbour 
of Pi-Ratmesse (Gardiner), 5, 260. 

AMn(n)ws. ethnical name (of Asia Minor) conn. with 
Retenu and Keftiu (Davies), 20, 190. 

mnhw, ‘butcher’, of executioners who serve Osiris 
(Faulkner), 23, 176. 

mnst, ‘yellow ochre’ (Dawson). 20, 188. 

mntst, “pottery vessel’ (Gardiner), 16, 21. 

Antw-mhyt, eryptogram so to be read (Smither), 
25, 168, n. 1. 

Mntw m try. epithet applied to Ramesses II 
(Gardiner), 5, 187, n. 8. 

mnat, cheeks’ (Dawson), 12. 141. 

mndm, basket for fruit (Gardiner), 9, 13, n. 3. 
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mr, ‘pyramid’, not simply ‘King’s tomb’ (Winlock), 
10, 225 f. 

mr imnty, perhaps same as itrw imnty. and perhaps 
Canopic arm of Nile (Gardiner), 5, 130 f.; ef. 
271. 

p-mr-sn, see plén. 

mrt, a musician-priestess (Blackman), 7. 8 f. 

lrt, goddess, protectress of gullet, hence identified 
with it (Blackman), 22, 103. 

Mr-w(y)-s(y) (2), pers. n., “How beloved is she! (?)’ 
(Dakin), 24, 192, n. 17. 

Mri-n-Pth, contains perfective relative form (Al- 
bright), 23, 192, n. 3. 

Mry-Imn (Gk. Miappour) = cuneiform Mday-Amana 
(Albright), 23, 192. 

mry mtn, perhaps ‘is ... desirable to you?” (Dun- 
ham), 24, 5, n. 11. 6, n. 12. 

Mry-R¢ = cuneiform Va-i-re-ya (Albright), 23, 192. 

Mryt-Ttn = cuneiform Maya-ati (Albright), 23.191 f. 

mrut, writings with \ and § (Smither), 25, 159, n. 2. 

mri, of a boat, ‘to ground’ (Gardiner), 9, 17, n. 10. 

mryt, ‘quay’, hence pair of lines giving ‘height’ of 
triangle, ete. (Gunn), 12, 133; (Gunn-Peet) 
15, 178 f. 

Mrw, also Bru, Old Cop. nepoye, ‘Meroe’ (Griffith), 
4.169 f. 

Mrul, leading deity of temple of Kalabshah, Gk. 
MavéoiXs (Griffith), 15, 71 ff. 

mrht, ‘Nilometer (?)’, elsewhere ‘clock” (Blackman- 
Griffith), 3, 204, n. 2; measuring-instrument 
somewhat similar to groma (Lyons), 12, 244; 
sighting instrument (Sloley), 17, 169 f. 

mrkbti, see weht mrktti. 

mh, ‘fill’, in various senses (Gunn), 3, 283 ff.; ‘hold 
in one’s hand’, also ‘arrest’ (Naville), 2, 200; 
‘compensate’ (Gardiner), 22, 181; mh m 
(un-Egyptian), of ‘adhesion* to a treaty 
(Gardiner), 6, 190; mk m drw, of finishing 
reliefs in colour (Gardiner), 4, 137, n. 1; mh 7, 
‘begin’ (Blackman), 12, 177, n. 17. 

p; mh-ib = cuneiform pamaha (Albright), 23, 200, 
n. 4. 

mh-<, word for ‘cubit’ to be read so (Gunn-Peet), 
15, 171, n. 3. 

mht h, hardly ‘thousandth part’ (Gunn), 3, 285. 

Mh, place-name, near Abu Simbel (Griffith), 4, 172. 

mhst, ‘place of toll’, ‘customs house” between Lower 
and Upper Egypt (Blackman), 16, 266. 

Mhnt-irty, reading (Blackman), 5, 122, n. 1; god of 
Letopolis (Wainwright), 18, 164 ff. 

mhrm, ‘dockyard (?)’ (Griffith), 12, 202, n. 2. 

msi, intrans., ‘be born’ (Peet), 1, 209 ff.; but ef. 
(Blackman), 11, 348; in O.-K. annals refers 
to making of statues, not to birth of kings or 
divine ‘birthdays’ (Sethe), 1, 234 f.; (Gar- 
diner) 3, 145; used for ‘carve’ (Gardiner), 
4,2 withn. 1. 

ms hr, ‘tomb-maker (??)’ (Peet), 2, 206, n. 1. 

ms-+noun, ‘young X’ (Blackman), 19, 203. 

msu, with unusual det. perhaps = hierat. \ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 4, 251. 2 

Msy, nickname of king Amenmose (Cerny), 15, 255. 

Ms, tribe-name = Hitt. ‘Masa’ (Wainwright), 25, 
149. 
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msick, kind of loaf (Smither). 25, 166, n. 1. 

msbb, ‘deal (with)’? (Polotsky), 16, 198 (22). 

msbb (Snw 2), with ref. to displacement of hair 
(Faulkner), 22, 138. 

mshnt, *bearing-stool’ (Blackman). 22, 106. 

mshtyw. constellation ‘adze’ = Great Bear (Wain- 
wright), 18, 11.163; 19, 45. 

mss, ‘tunic’, ‘shirt’ (Blackman), 11. 250, n. 8. 

msk;, ‘leather’, not ‘couch* (Gunn), 16, 148. 

msdw, ‘hated one’, i.e. ‘rival’ (Blackman), 16, 71 
(21); fem. msddt (Id.), 22, 43 £. (30). 

msdt, perhaps for msdmt, apparently a stone, not 
‘antimony’ (Gardiner), 4, 37 with n. &. 

ms, might be ‘driven mad’ but perhaps ‘gasping’ 
(Griffith), 12, 203. n. 3. 

AMSw, short writing VW (Gardiner), 19, 23. 

mki, ‘protect’, written with same dets. as mit, 
place’, in word-play (Faulkner), 24, 51. 

mki hwi, used of what is property of the gods. and 
so tabu (de Buck), 23, 160; indicates protec- 
tion ayainst external interference (Gardiner), 
22, 178; cf. (Bennett) 25, 13 (43). 

mkti, obscure epithet of Osiris (Faulkner), 22, 140. 

mktr (mgdr), Semitic oy (‘tower’), paydwrds, 
Cop. ssesToA : serxtod (Gardiner), 6, 107 ff. ; 
cf. 10, 89 f. 

pi-mktr-n-Mn-m3t-Rs, *Migdol’, ‘Magdolo’, prob. 
at Tell el-Hér (Gardiner), 6. 107-9. 

p3-mktr-n-Sty-Mr-n-Pth-mry-mi-Sth, name of ‘Mig- 
dol’ at Tell el-Hér (Gardiner), 6, 109 f. 

mg, ‘skirmisher (?)’, perhaps a Nubian word (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 50, n. 6. 

mgspw, ‘crates’, Sem. parallels (Blackman), 22. 104. 

mgdr-n-Ronssu-hk3-Tunw, name of *Migdol’ at Tell 
el-Hér (Gardiner), 6, 110. 

mt, mase.. dem. mty, ‘the deep’. cf. ax 70 (m.), sxTw 
(f.) (Griffith), 12, 208, n. 2. 

mty, ‘regular’, ‘normal’, almost ‘traditional’ (Gar- 
diner), 6, 189, n. 4. 

mtu-, carrying on vetitive (Griffith), 12, 199, n. 6; 
mtw-f, see hn  ntf sdm. 

mtwhr, title or name of employment (Gardiner), 19, 
27 (17). 

mtn, ‘inscribed’, used of royal child at birth (Black- 
man), 13, 191 f. 

Min, Mitanni, nearly all occurrences under Tuth- 
mosis ITT (Albright-Rowe), 14, 282. 

mir : wd mtr, ‘witness-stela’ in land-measurement 
(Berger), 20, 54. 

mir, uncertain whether same as word for ‘testimony’ 
(Faulkner), 23, 175. 

mi(r)t, mi(y)t, ‘testimony’, in M.Egn. (Cleére), 24, 242. 

mt3m, ‘a veil’ (Gardiner), 4, 34, n. 2. 

mit, unknown word (Dawson-Peet), 19, 173. 

mdw (mudw 7), not 3ae inf. (Gardiner), 8, 110: mdw 
m, ‘dispute’, ‘find fault with’ (Cerny-Peet), 
13, 35, n. 24; ‘speak against’ (Gardiner), 13, 
77 with n. 1; cf. (Blackman) 16, 63 (2); 
12, 182, n. 5; ‘speak about’ (Dunham), 24, 
5, n. 2. 

mdvw, like mdt, *plea” (Blackman), 17, 59 (32). 

mdw k: hd, O.-K. priestly title (Wainwright), 21, 
159, nn. 3. 4. 
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mdn, ‘markings’ (Griffith), 12, 196, n. 8. 

md(w), ‘ten’, in cuneiform mutu (Smith-Gadd), 11, 
236 ; (Albright) 12, 188 f. 

mdt, ‘depth’ horizontally (Gardiner), 4, 138. 

mdt, an oil connected with fresh myrrh (Lucas), 
23, 31. 

Mdzy, in non-ethnic sense = ‘policeman’ (Gardiner), 
3, 105; (Gunn-Gardiner) 5, 47, n. 2. 

mdh, later mdh. no evidence for meaning ‘girdle’ 
and not = dem. mdh, Cop. seoxS etc. ; ts mdh, 
‘tie on fillet’ perhaps connected with dis- 
continuance of side-lock (Gunn), 25, 218 f. 

matft, chisel of biz (Wainwright), 18, 7, n. 1. 


n (prepn.), after wh, perhaps = ‘on’ (Glanville), 
14, 301; in » dt, written like nn, temp. 
Tuthmosis IV (Shorter-Blackman), 18, 111; 
of disadvantage. ‘from’ after ssp and 
perhaps nh (Peet), 20, 119. 

n sdm-n-f with gemination, possibly expressing 
‘not go on doing’ something (Blackman), 16, 
66 (9). 

n for in, as (a) interrogative, (6) emphatic particle, 
(c) expressing agent (Cerny-Peet), 13, 35, 
n. 20. 

nysit, as title of a priest of Harshef in Heracleopolis 
(Blackman), 11, 213 ff.; cf. 10, 196. n. 4. 

nt, primarily ‘being’, then ‘fact’ (Gunn), 12, 129. 

Nt-3bdw-S3t-Wpwswt, probably a double name 

(Dakin), 24, 193, n. 8. 

‘ordinance’, ‘prescription’, 

(Gardiner), 6, 186, n. 5. 

n? n, not in non-literary texts after end of Dyn. 19 
(Cerny), 23, 186, n. 2. 

Nzy-Romssw-mry-Imn, probably = Niy-Wer-m3t-R¢ 
stp-n-R¢, a place where Sethés II had vine- 
yards (Gardiner), 5, 189. 

ning, ‘joyful’, early ex. of predicative adj. intro- 
duced by nz, Cop. ma- ? (Gardiner), 14, 11. 

V-3r-f, ‘He (or ‘it’) is not bound’, name of a quarter 
of Heracleopolis Magna (Blackman), 3, 204 ff. 

ni, ‘javelin’ (Dawson-Peet), 19, 171. 

nii, perhaps simply »— in O.-Egn. summary writing 
(Gunn), 16, 152, n. 1; 24, 128 f.; ef. (Edel) 
25, 217. 

Niwt-nt-Bik, Hieracopolis, chief town of 12th Upper- 
Egn. nome, between Kaw and Abutig (Hall), 
16, 2. 

niuty, nisbe-form, probably written 8 from similar- 
ity of pronunciation to niuty, “two towns’ 
(Gunn), 19, 106. 

nyny, ‘injury (?)’ (Blackman), 5, 28, n. 6. 

nis A hnt B (math.), ‘call forth A out of B* (Gunn), 
12, 124 f. 

nisw, ‘reckoner’ (Gunn), 12, 125. 

n«, of fields, ‘finest (?)’ (Gardiner), 3, 104; cf. 19, 
21, n. 4. 

n« im-s, perhaps of soothing (Faulkner), 24, 48. 

nr, tree associated with Heracleopolis. perhaps a 
nome-badge (Blackman), 4, 127, n. 1; ef. 
(Vikentiev) 17, 76 f. 

ner, name of certain catfishes (D’A. W. Thompson), 
14, 28; properly Clarias anguillaris, but also 


nt-«, ‘arrangement’ 
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Heterobranchus longifilis, sometimes = Syno- 
donthis Schall (Vikentiev). 17, 67. 

V¢r-b3-bi, name of founder of Egn. monarchy 
(Vikentiev), 17, 70. 

ns, ‘valorous’, with hawk det. (Griffith), 12, 199, 
n. 5. 

nw in nie, ‘not (indue) time’, ‘untimely’ (Faulkner), 
22, 133. 

nw n sty-r, ‘time of perfuming the mouth (7?)’ 
(Gardiner), 3. 107; apparently * breakfast 
time’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 46, n. 8. 

nu, unknown, with det. lip, rib, or crescent moon 
(Dawson-Peet), 19, 174. 

nut, ‘sky’, various writings (Faulkner), 22, 133. 

nwi, most often = ‘collect’ (Gardiner), 22, 179 f. 

Nun wr, ‘Great flood’, mummiform divinity, per- 

haps a form of Khnum (Blackman), 5, 30. 

of bandaging corpse in mummification 

(Faulkner), 22, 133. 

Vutnu (also Nut, ete.). ‘Hunting-Country’, unusual 
sign in writing (Newberry), 24, 183, n. 3. 

nudu :irt nwdw, ‘make swingings’ or ‘oscillations’ 
(Gardiner), 9, 10, n. 4; cf. p. ll, n. 7. 

nudw Spsw, ‘precious ointments’ (Gardiner), 4. 
34. n. 3. 

nb, early pronunciation of (Albright), 23, 196, n. 2. 

p3 nb p; dmi. title of deified Amenophis I (Blackman), 
12, 180, n. 2. 

Vb(-i)-pw-Snwsrt, pers. n. to be read so (Blackman), 
21, lon. 3. 

Vb-m3t-Ry has 7 in first syllable (Albright), 23, 195. 

Vb-hprw-R« prenomen of Tuttankhamin, perhaps 
*Nipkhurureya in Hittite, used of Akhenaten 
(Albright), 23, 194. 

Vb-t, ‘Lord of Bread’, mummiform divinity, per- 
sonification of food-offerings (Blackman), 


nuh, 


5, 33. 
nbt folld. by dat.+-suffix abnormal (Gunn), 16, 152, 
n. 1; but cf. (/d.) 24, 128 f. 3 


nb, ‘to model’ (Gunn), 6, 299. 

nbwu-nh, *zold-amulets (??)’, true nature of objects 
unknown (Dunham), 24, 2, n. 9. 

npnpt, ‘hem’ (Blackman), 22, 40 (17). 

nprt, raised piece of ground with flat surface, hence 
‘bank’, ‘bench’, ‘basis’ (Blackman), 5, 122, 
n. 6. 

nphw, ‘iliac region’ (Dawson), 20, 186. 

nfr, perhaps as opposite of 47, ‘bottom’, ‘level’ 
(Gardiner), +, 110, n. 1. 

nfr, with meaning ‘necessary’ e.g., in funerary 
formula (Macadam), 25, 128. 

nfr, adv., ‘lawfully’, ‘happily’ (Blackman), 16, 72. 

nfrw, ‘ground-level’, ‘innermost chamber’ (Gar- 
diner), 4, 110, n. 1. 140. 143, n. 4; cf. (Win- 
lock) 10, 237, n. 2; general term for ‘end’, 
*back-part’ (Gardiner), 22, 178. 

Nfr-hu(-i). pers. n., ‘The (or, ‘my’?) braziers are 
good’ (Miller), 23, 2, n. 3. 

Nfr-ursw, “Beauty of Daytime’, feast of Seth at 
Dakblah (Gardiner), 19, 26. 

Vfrwsy, city N. of Shmin (Gardiner), 3, 106; 5, 


46, n. 6. 
Afht, pers. n., perhaps for Nhif (Blackman), 4, 40, 
n. 1, 


LI 
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nft, ‘slacken’, older form of ntf (Blackman), 22, 
40 (16). 

nmi, nmw, “dwarf”? (Dawson), 24, 185. 

nms, ‘deal partially’ (Gardiner), 1, 26, n. 3. 106; 
9, 20, n. 12. 

Nmrt, vocalized Namilt (Shorter-Hall), 16, 160. 

nmh, as general name for poorer population above 
slave class (Gardiner), 3. 83. n. 3; mu- 
nmhu. ‘private waters’, sh-nmhw, ‘fields of 
freemen’ = i8idé«7qros yj (Gardiner), 19, 21. 

nms, perhaps ‘to blindfold’ with r m7, ‘against 
seeing’ (Faulkner), 23, 15. 

nn (demonstr.), in apposition to preceding noun and 
followed by rel. clause (Gardiner), 21, 222 (7). 

Nn-ny-nsw (Hut-nn-ny-nsw), Heracleopolis Magna, 
perhaps so called from preservation of Osiris’ 
umbilical cord there (Blackman), 3. 205. 

Anu, of supernatural beings. existing before cosmos 
was organized (Faulkner), 23, 181. 

num, ‘slanting’ or ‘deflection’ of plummet of bal- 
ance (Gardiner), 9, 10, n. 4. 

nnk, Ist sing. possessive, showing specialized 
vocalization of ink or difference of meaning 
(Gardiner), 20, 16 f. 

Nnett, corrupt writing of (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

nh{i?), ‘make a garden (?)’ (Gardiner), 3, 100, n. 1. 

nhp, ‘generative power (?)’ perhaps related to nhp, 
‘beget’ (Faulkner), 23, 178. 

nhmhm and hmhm, ‘roarings’ used of Seth and 
Amin (Wainwright), 20, 149; nhmhmw, 
worshippers of Min (Jd.), 21, 161, n. 10. 

Nhryn, Nheryn?, suggesting pronunciation Nahrin 
and Naharin (Albright-Rowe), 14, 282 f. 

nhd, ‘conquer (?)’ (Faulkner), 10, 99. 

nh?, ‘danger (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 51. 

Yhz-hr, a snake-divinity (Blackman), 5, 26, n. 7. 

nhb, ‘yoke’, of compulsory tenancy (Gardiner), 1, 
30, n. 1. 

nhb, ‘appoint’ (Polotsky), 16, 197 (16); ef. (Black- 
man) 19, 202. 

Nahb-nfr(w)t, ‘Assigner of good (things)’, serpent- 
deity connected with Nehebkau (Shorter), 21, 
43. 48. 

Nhb(w)-ksw, ‘bestower of dignities’, serpent-god 
associated with Sun-god (Shorter), 21, 41 ff. 

nhbt, ‘lotus flower’, then ‘light reed boat’ (Smith), 
19, 152. 

nhm, possibly niph‘al formation from hmi (Faulkner), 
10, 100; nhkm n, see n (prepn.). 

nhsw, ‘fish-pendant’ (Blackman), 11, 212 f. 

nhshz (‘flagellum’), an instrument for collecting 
ladanum (Newberry), 15, 86. 

nhnh, see nsns. 

Nhs = Nhs-n-p:-wr, near Raphia (Gardiner), 6, 
113. 

nht ¢, ‘strong of arm’, i.e. adult to a certain degree 
(Polotsky), 16, 199 (25). 

Nhti, pers. n. probably shortened from name of type 
Harnakhti (Miller), 23, 4, n. 15. 

nhtw, ‘stronghold’ (Gardiner), 6, 111, n. 4; m-piyf- 
nhtw-Wsr-m3t-R¢ = p:-nhtw-n-Sty-mr-n-Pth, 
fort on road to Palestine (Gardiner), 6, 111. 

nht, some material of bread-like nature (Cerny), 
23, 61. 
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Nsy, Keftiu name, paralleled in Svdveocs and other 
Cilician names (Wainwright), 17, 33. 

nswyt, as plural of nsw,“ kings’ (Cerny¥), 15, 247, n. 6; 
cf. (Blackman) 11, 214. 

n§, Seshat’s shrine on sledge, also in title Arp nJ 
Sst (Wainwright), 25, 104. 

n§;, ‘bamboo (?)" (Gardiner). 9, 7, n. 6. 

nw, a bronze vessel (Cerny), 23. 186. n. 3. 

niny, dae inf. (Gardiner), 8, 110. 

ning (or nhnh), verb of thinking or praising (Fair- 
man), 20, 4 (g). 

nSdty, ‘decorator’, exact meaning uncertain, per- 
haps maker of faience inlays (Gardiner), 22, 
V7. 

nkm, ‘suffer’, ‘be ill’ (Gardiner), 16. 21; originally 
“to be bald’ (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

Nkiw-mn(ijt, divinity in form of captive (Blackman), 
5, 30. 

ng‘, of ‘ breaking’ sleep (Blackman-Peet), 11, 294,n.5. 

nty, nisbe-form of nt, orig. “he who belongs to 
existence’ (Gunn), 12. 129; ps nty X, ‘that of 
X’. ordinal expression (Gunn), 3, 285: nty 
iw:f (r) (also wrongly hr) sdm, future relative 
in L.Egn. (Gardiner), 16, 224, n. 1; 19, 27, 
n. 1; nty tei hr sdm. present relative in 
L.Egn. (Gardiner), 16, 224, n. 1. 

ntyw, written ntw (Clére), 20, 160 (h). 

ntt, already pronounced *¢nte by end of Dyn. 6 
(Gardiner), 14, 89. 

ntf and other independent pronouns: with implica- 
tion of identity or possession, acc. to nature 
of juxtaposed noun (Gardiner), 20, 13; 
remotely related to i, ‘to say’ (Faulkner), 21, 
189. 

Nit-f-m-nkt, lion- or panther-headed god (Blackman), 
5, 28. 

nt: hry nt-f, epithet of Horus ‘whe is upon his nt- 
standard (?)’ (Gunn), 3, 286. 

ntry, 4ae inf. (Gardiner), 8, 110. 

Nirt, ‘Divine Eye’ (Blackman), 5, 32, nn. 1. 2. 

ntrt, a garment (Smith), 19, 154. 

ndw = soest, and other words with internal y not 
written (Gunn), 12, 135. 

NVdm-ib-n-Kmt, ‘Joy-of-Egypt’, epithet of Ramesses 
III (Gardiner), 5, 188, n. 1. 

ndr, with det. of man with axe standing on piece of 

wood (Dunham), 24, 2. n. 7. 

‘furniture’, hence ‘household property’ 
(Gunn), 16, 149. 


ndrwt, 


r (prepn.), after ?w, ‘bound for’ (Gardiner), 9, 8, 
n. 8; ‘at’ (Blackman). 10, 199, n. 2; 7 m3, 
‘until now’ like yr nn (Gunn), 16, 153; 
omitted in O.Egn. before infin. or dr (Dun- 
ham), 24, 2, n. 14. 

r- used to form compounds with more restricted 
sense than simplex (Gardiner), 4, 137, n. 4. 

R-zht, ‘Gate of the Fields’, apparently a district of 
the Tanite nome (Weill), 21. 17. 

r-ib, specialized meaning ‘cardia’ finds no support 
(Dawson), 24, 251. 

7-nit, unknown mineral (Gardiner), 4, 36, n. 3. 

r-st?, ‘sarcophagus-slide’ (Gardiner), 4, 137; (Cerny) 
15, 248, n. 18, 
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r-stzw, perhaps “place of passages’ (Gardiner). 4, 137. 

Rit, ‘Ré the Father’ in Aten titles (Gunn), 9, 175. 

R¢n hkew, “Sun of Princes’, epithet of Ramesses II 
(Gardiner), 5, 187, n. 8. 

Remssw-mry-Imn, settlement in the Lebanon (Gar- 
diner), 19, 128; not as (Id.) 5, 180. 

Remssu-hkz-Tenw = Wsr-ms¢-Rmry-Imn, a town 
of Ramesses III in W. desert (Gardiner), 5, 
134 f. 

rwi hnt, “remove from the possession of’ (Gunn), 
23, 11 f. 

rwi, ‘two-thirds’, not r 2 (Gunn), 12, 125. 

rww hryw-ib. “Central Districts’ distinct from both 
Upper and Lower Eg. (Fairman), 21, 34, n. 4. 

ruty, not ‘double lion’ but ‘lion-like’ (Naville), 10, 
33. 

rud, “success’ (Blackman), 10, 197. 

rud, ‘steward’ or ‘factor’ of landed estate (Griffith), 
13, 200, n. 7. 

rp, of brushing horses’ coats, perhaps connected with 
rp, ‘rot (?)° (Gunn), 16, 149. 

rpy fish = Cop. Aabne, Aergs, dem. lbs, Gk. ddaBys, 
Labeo niloticus (DA. W. Thompson), 14, 23 ff. 

Eph, Raphia, mod. Rafa (Gardiner), 6, 113. 

rm, Cop. passs, Gk. dBpayis, fish’ in general, then 
Tilapia nilotica or bolti (D’A. W. Thompson), 
14, 24. 

rmw pr n irt-i, periphrasis for ‘human beings’ 
(Faulkner), 23, 184. 

rmt, writing with == throughout N.K. curious 
(Gardiner), 15. 52, n. 1; mi rmt. ‘properly’ 
(Blackman), 19, 203; rmt-ist, “man of the 
crew’, i.e. simple workman in Necropolis, = 
Arty, ‘stone-cutter’ in P. Salt (Cerny), 15, 253. 
256 ; rmt n p; ts, “ordinary people’ (Gardiner), 
22, 181. 

m, used in place of kv = ‘nature’, ‘character’ 
(Blackman), 3, 242, n. 3; perhaps meaning 
‘attributes’ (Gardiner), 9. 9, n. 8; m rn-f m, 
in cartouches of Aten (Gunn), 9, 174. 

p; rm-rn, L.-Egn. group for ‘list’ to be read so 
(Gardiner), 21, 144, n. 2; cf. 22, 181. 

rapt :irt rnput, (a) with dat. ‘make years (of life) 
for ..., (b) “pass years’ (Clére), 20, 159 (f). 

Rnnt, goddess of fate and of the harvest (Griffith), 
12, 228. 

rri, Cop. pip, originally ‘wild boar’, then domestic 
‘pig’, occasionally ‘hippopotamus’ (New- 
berry). 14, 213. 225. 

rhny, from rhn, ‘to wade’ and ‘to support’ (Wain- 
wright), 20, 143. 145. 

rhw, ‘comrades’, ‘mates” (Gunn), 12, 251, n. 1. 

rth:r rh, “in the opinion of (?)’ (Gardiner), 1, 32, 
n. 6; be rh-i st, "I do not know who they are’ 
(de Buck), 23, 157 (c). 

rht, ‘amount’, later pwuye, prob. from rht> pwuye, 
‘to measure’, intrans. “to suffice’ (Gunn), 12, 
132. 

rh-ht, writing with “j (Gardiner), 24, 170, n. 2; 
means only ‘learned’, without religious 
colouring, 24, 176, n. I. 

Rs, Keftiu name paralleled in Cilicia (Wainwright), 
17, 33 f. 


Lo 
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Rs, pers. n., ‘awake (?)’, perhaps name of god or 
important person (Dakin), 25, 165, n. 3. 

RS3(2)ut, place of origin of turquoise (Gardiner), 4, 

7 with nn. 3. 4. 

Rk, tribe-name = Hitt. ‘Lukka’ (Wainwright), 25, 
149. 

Rkhw wr, ‘Great Heat’, divinity (Blackman), 5, 29. 

rkk, a snake (Blackman), 5, 30, n. 2; 32. n. 8. 

p-rd-isbty, ‘The-Eastern-Border’ of the 
(Gardiner), 5, 259. 

ps-rd-imnty, *The-Western-Border’ of the Delta 
(Gardiner), 5, 259, n. 3. 

p-rd-n-p3-R‘, * The-Border-of-the-Sun’, E. margin 
of the Delta (Gardiner), 5, 259. 

rd hry, ‘lower stairway’, referring to valley-chapel 
of tomb (Reisner), 5, 90. 

rd, use in priestly technical terms, wdb, dbw rd. int rd 
(Clére), 25, 215 f. 

rd m, cf. put ti-. ‘grow into’ (Blackman), 19, 201. 

rdi: rdi wst (r), like Cop. }-oyot, must = ‘direct 
one’s way to” (Blackman), 16, 70, n. 6; rdi hr 
gs. act partially (Gardiner), 9.10. n.4;7difew 
n, often of setting prisoners at liberty, perhaps 
also of sparing their lives (Gardiner), 22, 
190, n. 3. 

rdyt, perf. act. part. with y written out, because 
dual ? (Gardiner), 16, 22. 

Rdi-s-<nh(w), pers. n., perhaps to be read so (Dakin), 
25, 161, n. 7. 


Delta 


Asi, with m, ‘forsake’ (Gardiner-Gunn), 9, 20, n. 14; 
with m, ‘fall to’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 290, 
n. 4; with m, like ‘& m, of ‘penetrating’ = 
‘understanding’ (Gunn), 12, 126; with ;, 
(a) ‘fall to the lot of’, (b) “be contained in’ 
(Cerny-Peet), 13, 34, n. 13. 

hsi, transitive ‘cast (?)’ (Faulkner), 23, 180. 

hi:n hz nfr, description of wine (Peet), 14, 182. 

hzyw, ‘sworn testimony (?)’ (Blackman), 12, 178,n.3. 

H:pp, see shpp. 

himm, etc., for hnmmt, ‘sun-people’ (Clére-Gardiner), 
25, 28. 

hekr =hs-k ri perhaps opening words of a dirge 
(Griffith), 4, 126, n. 1. 

hid, late writing of hed (Faulkner), 23, 181. 

himt, see ihmt. 

hy(t), properly ‘ceiling’, then ‘doorway’ (Gardiner), 
4,134, n. 7. 

Ap, ‘standard’ (Gardiner), 9, 9, n. 8. 

hmhm, see nhmhm. 

hnw, ‘neighbours’ (Gardiner), 1, 24, n. 6. 

hnw=Cop. ort, measure of capacity (Sobhy), 10, 284. 

hnn, ‘deer’ (Bénédite), 5, 12. 

hr, ‘to milk’ (Gardiner). 4, 33. n. 1. 

Ar, ‘documents’ (Griffith), 12, 218, n. 3. 

hri, “be calm’; ir hrw, practically = ‘be cautious’ 
(Gardiner), 9, 8, n. 2; hru(w) = cuneiform 
ari (Albright), 23, 197 with n. 3. 

hru:n hrw r h(sye(y), ‘all day and till nightfall (?)’ 
(Gunn), 4, 34, n.1. 

hd, ‘throw down (boundaries)’ (Griffith), 12, 204, n.3. 


H;, mountain god (Wainwright), 19, 48; writings 
and titles (/d.), 21, 161 f. 
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h, ‘lay out (?)’ (Dunham), 24, 2, n. 13. 

h:, particle, perhaps pronounced hi (Gunn), 25, 162, 
n. 12. 

h3-, adverb, ‘previously (?)’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 
55, n. 3. 

hey, ‘wet land (?)° (Griffith), 12, 200, n. 5. 

heyt, *flood-water’ (Gardiner). 19, 20. 

het, meaning whole of upper part of head (Blackman), 
6, 60. 

hit and compounds, first in respect of place and time, 
not of quality (Blackman), 6, 58. 

htt, ‘unguent for the brow’ (Blackman), 6, 58 ff. 

hiwty, only exceptionally = “choicest’ (Blackman), 
6, 58. 

hety-i n Aprw:i, ‘heart which wills or desires my 
transformations’ (Shorter), 21, 172. 

hity-sk or hsty-hd, ‘the chief who annihilates, or 
injures (his enemies)’, as name of first king 
of Eg. (Vikentiev), 17, 79. 

hip ht, ‘discreet’ (Gunn-Touraeff), 5. 126, n. 1. 

hzk, not ‘plunder’, but ‘seize’, “make prisoner’ 
(Naville), 10, 20; but cf. (Gardiner) 10, 89, 
n.l. 

hekt, perhaps always regarded as truncated isosceles 
triangle (Gunn), 12, 132. 

hy, ‘examination (?)", connected with eros (?) 
(Griffith), 12, 211,n. 1. 

htw, ‘bodies’, curiously applied to gates (Griffith), 
13, 198, n. 2; pl. of hs, ‘flesh’ = ‘body’ 
(Blackman), 19, 201. 

hy m sht, without == in later form of Aten name 
(Gunn), 9, 173. 

p; htti, probable cuneiform equivalent (Smith-Gadd), 
11, 238. 

hut, used of part of temple, ‘hall(?)’ (Bennett), 25, 
12 (14). 

t-hut-p3-Tin-m-sht-Tin, ‘The Mansion of the Aten’ 
== smaller ‘Amarnah temple (Fairman), 21, 
137. 

hut-nh, ‘Mansion of Life’, place where Pharaoh or 
god lived, not identical with pr-nk (Gardiner), 
24, 83 ff. 

Hut-utrt, Avaris, prob. between Kantarah and 
Pelusium (Gardiner), 3, 99 ff.; rather = 
Tanis, San el-Hagar (Id.), 19, 122 ff. ; situated. 
at extreme tip of E. side of Tanite nome 
(Weill), 21, 10 ff. 

Hut-nn-ny-nsw, see Nn-ny-nsw. 

hut-Ronssw-mry-Imn-m-pr-RG also. —-Hut-ntr-pr- 
Remssw-mry-Imn-m-pr-Rs, name of temple of 
Derr (Gardiner), 5, 133 f. 

hwt-(nt-) Remssw(-mry-Imn)(-hnty-H<py)  (mry-mi- 
Tm), probably mod. village Ramsis (Gar- 
diner), 5, 130 f. 

hut-R¢mssw-hk3-Tunw-m-p;-Knn, town or temple in 
Phoenicia or Palestine (Gardiner), 5, 131 f. 

Hut-Hr, was pre-eminently patron-deity of Falcon- 
folk (Hornblower), 15, 39. 

Hut-tz-hr( )-ib( ), Athribis, equivalents of (Albright), 
23, 200, n. + (201). 

tz hwt nt hhw m rnput n n-sw-bit Mn-mi¢-Re ib hru 
m 3bdw (abbreviated t? hut Mn-m:¢-R¢ ib hrw 
m 3bdw), temple built by Sethds I at Abydos 
(Griffith), 13, 205 f. 
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Huwt-5¢ or Hut-n-§, ‘Castle-of-Sand’, fortress town 
in desert near Lake Mareotis (Gardiner), 5, 
134 f. 

hut-kz, term for chamber, or group of chambers, 
forming tomb-chapel (Blackman), 3, 234. 

hwi, ‘tread’ (Blackman), 2, 14, n. 5; 22, 38 (13); 
hui ts, ‘roving’, ‘wandering’ (Gunn), 22, 38 
(13); hut ¢< sp £ r, ‘extending the arm 4 
times towards’ in making over offering to 
god (Blackman), 7, 25. 

hw nmyt, ‘executioner’ (Griffith), 12, 211. n. 3. 

hus, ‘throw’, L.-Egn. spelling of hwi (Cerny), 15, 
248, n. 22. 

hwst (2), see swt. 

hb Tpt, “the festival of the Harim (= temple of 
Luxor)’ (Blackman), 11, 250. n. 3. 

hb rnput. * Festival of Years’. perhaps term for Sed- 
festival (Blackman), 21, 3. n. 8. 

hb-sd : irt hb-sd, king's celebration of own jubilee 
(Gunn), 9, 171; imy hb(ee)-sd. used with 
earlier Aten name (Gunn). 9, I70f.; nb 
hbu-sd, perhaps title after second jubilee 
(Gunn), 9, 170 ff. 

Hbyt, fem. pers. n., “the festive one (’)° (Nmither), 
25, 160, n. 6. 

Hbrt, perhaps name of well on road to Palestine 
(Gardiner), 6, 112. 

hbsy, ‘covering (?)’ of a chariot (Cerny), 15, 247, n. 7. 

hbst, title of high-priestess of Horus of Hierakon- 
polis (Blackman), 7, 11; hbst ntr. epithet of 
Hwyt of Athribis (Fairman), 17, 227. 

hpt, ‘clew’, for measuring yarn (Cerny). 23, 187, n. 1. 

Hput, strange writing for pers. n. Htpw (Dakin), 24, 
194, n. 6. 

Hpn, prob. same as Htyn, name of well near 
Migdol-of-Menmacré (Gardiner), 6, 107. 

Hpt-sthy, pers. n., probably 19th-Dyn, (Dunham), 
21, 149, n. 4. 

hm Hr-nbty, grade in guild peculiar to Edfu and 
neighbourhood ? (Winlock), 6, 209 £. 

hmi, ‘take away’, usually ‘drive away’ (Faulkner), 
10, 100. 

Hmn, a mummified hawk-god, connected with clouds 
or storm (Wainwright), 20, 150, n. 3. 

hmst, ‘living-room’ (Glanville), 14, 301. 

hn, ‘order’, ‘arrange’, ‘subdue’, ‘limit’ (Gunn), 6 
300. 

Hn-nbh-f, pers. n., perhaps form of H3-nh-f (Gunn), 
25, 162, n. 12. 

hn, only joins 2 sentences if second begins with 
infin. (Cerny-Peet), 13, 34, n. 14; Ane ntf sdm, 
conjunctive tense with fut. meaning, origin of 
later mtw-f (Gardiner), 14, 86 ff.; after Ssp, 
‘from (my) means (?)’ (Glanville), 14, 311; 
to avoid repetition of preposition (Gardiner), 
22, 180. 

hnbw, (a) connected with ‘flame before the wind’, 
(6) ‘sunbeams’, (Wainwright), 17, 186. 

Ansktyt (fer. nisbe of hnskt, lock’), ‘with braided 
tresses’ (Blackman), 22, 41 (19). 

ink, title of priest in Hermonthis, prob. of priest of 
Buchis (Fairman), 20, 3 (C, a). 

hnty, ‘slaughterer’ connected with “House of Life’ ? 
(Gardiner), 24, 169. 
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EGYPTIAN WORDS AND PHRASES 


Hr imy Snut, ‘Horus in Snwt (2)’ (Gardiner), 24, 164. 

hr, ‘face’, as dimension of door = projection beyond 
adjacent wall-surface of near face of door- 
jamb (Gardiner), 4, 147; ‘senses’ (Gardiner), 
9, 14, n. 13; ir hr (n), ‘do the bidding (of)’ 
(Gardiner), 4. 34, n. 7; krk rs, ‘thou art 
bound in that direction’ (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

Ar-wr, Antinoé (Naville), 4. 233. 

Hr-f(-n)-hz-f, ‘Turn-face’, crocodile-headed divinity 
(Blackman), 5, 28, n. 7. 

hr (prepn.), ‘away from’ (Blackman), 22, 41 (18); nty 
hr-f, ‘within whose jurisdiction he comes (?)’ 
(de Buck), 23, 160; hr 7 rnpt n & ir-ni, 
‘seven years after I had entered’ (Gardiner), 
21, 143 (4). 

r hry, ‘higher’ (Blackman), 22, 104. 

m hrt, “in advance of (?)’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, £6,n. 5. 

Ary-ib, of second of 3 sons (Blackman), 1, 41. 

hri wdb (on hut-nh), ‘Master of the (king’s) Largess 
(in the Mansion of Life)’ (Gardiner), 24, 83 #f. 

hry hks, *mayician” (Naville), 12, 17 with n. 1. 

hr-sfyt, *chariot-yoke’ from resemblance to ram’s 
horns (Dawson-Peet). 19, 169 f. 

hry-t?, “survivor” (Blackman-Peet), 11, 293, n. 1. 

hri-tp, for hri-hbt hri-tp, ‘chief lector-priest’, and. 
equivalents in dem., Assyrian, and Hebrew 
(Gardiner), 24, 164 f. 

hryt nst, title of high-priestess of Horus of Edfu 

(Blackman), 7, 11. 
..., special kind of oath ‘that I should be kept 
afar from...’ (Cerny), 15, 250, n. 47. 

hrti, hrtiwny, always optative * keep aloof * (Gardiner), 
9, 19, n. 13. 

Hri(t), Hyksos princess (Carter), 3, 152 with n. 1. 

hrp, “sword” with final consonant fricative not ex- 
plosive (Dawson-Peet), 19, 172. 

Hrrwit, place-name, source of turquoise (Gardiner), 
4, 37. 

hh: ‘nh hh n sp, ‘one who lives a million times’, not 
a reader’s direction (Clére), 20, 160 (g). 

Hh, general name of district about Semneh (Gar- 
diner), 3, 190, n. 2. 

hsrw n Gezyt, ‘fermented mash’ (Blackman), 22, 104. 

hsbu, ‘reckoning (7)". ‘doom’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 
50, n. 4. 

hk: shty, ‘Ruler of the Horizon’, name of Aten 
(Gunn), 9, 169. 173. 

hkz-hut, name given to headmen of villages (Gar- 
diner), 9, 10, n. 2. 

hkew-hiswt, ‘rulers of foreign countries’, probable 
origin of ‘Hyksos’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 38. 

hkzt, better ‘gallon’ than ‘bushel’ (Gunn), 12, 126. 

Hk, god ‘Magic’, curious variations in writing 
(Dawson), 24, 128. 

hksw, written ita perhaps because pronunciation 


resembled plural of k; (Gunn), 19, 105. 
hkw, ‘“wing-cases (?)’ of a beetle (Dawson), 20, 187. 
At, ‘get caught (?)’ (Blackman), 11, 212, n. 2. 
htsw, ‘awning’ in M.Egn. as in dem. (Blackman), 
16, 71 (22). 
hiyt, perhaps ‘rows’ of beads (Gardiner), 3, 195. 
htp; hipi, ‘to be merciful’; ‘mercy’ (Gunn), 3, 85, 
n. 2. 


hry 
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htp, sportive writing (Faulkner), 23, 15. 

htp (r)di(w) niswt, ‘an offering given by the King’, 
not a wish (Gardiner), 24, 89, n. 1; hip-di-nsw, 
writings in M.K. and N.K. (Smither), 25, 
34 ff. 

htpt-f, metathetic form of tpht-f, ‘his cavern’ (Gunn), 
6, 302. 

Hipwy, fem. pers. n., ‘The Two Peaceful Ones (?)’, 
perhaps with ref. to fight of Horus and Seth 
(Wainwright), 24, 144. 

hit, ‘gallery’, ‘mine’ (Gardiner), 4, 35, n. 4. 

Htyn, see Hpn. 

hdn, ‘be wroth’ (Blackman), 11, 251, n. 4. 


h, hy, hw, originally ‘placenta’, then ‘personality’, 
*nature’, later ‘child’, finallv a mere particle 
(Blackman), 3, 235 ff.; see also hw: hr hurf. 

At, euphemistically for ‘attack’, ‘rebellion’ with ksf 
(Frankfort), 12, 87, n. 2. 

h, ‘thousand’. by phonetic transference from water- 
plant A: (Gardiner), 2, 72. 

A3-b3-s, ‘thousand are her soul(s)’, ref. to countless 
stars on body of Nit (Blackman), 21, 5, n. 3. 

h3, hi, prob. = hnr.* pickaxe’ (Cerny), 15, 249, n. 31. 
250, n. £3; generic word for ‘tools’ (Jd.), 22, 
177. 

hi-n-Wsir, probable source of yxevoowps = *gum- 
cistus’ (Newberry), 15, 93, n. 1. 

Ast, ‘sickness’, possibly euphemism for ‘death’ 
(Blackman-Gunn), 22, 38 (13). 

Asi, ‘measure out’ (Gunn), 12, 136. 

Asy, ‘measurements’ (Gardiner), 4, 145, n. 2. 

hsy, ‘plumb-line’ of a balance (Gardiner), 9, 10, n. 4. 

Azyt, with various dets., prob. ‘executioners’ (Faulk- 
ner), 24, 49. 

As, ‘let loose’ (in hunting hippopotamus) (Gardiner), 
9, 15, n. 9; ‘play’ a fish (Gardiner), 9, 16, n. 
10; ‘dispatch’, from meaning ‘throw’ 
(Faulkner), 10, 99. 

hiwy, see hrw. 

hsut: hry heut..., title (Glanville), 18, 56 with n. 4. 

h(3)b, part of chariot, perhaps with rib as det. (Daw- 
son-Peet), 19, 172. 

Asbb, see hzbb. 

Asbs, see st?. 

hzp, ‘bound’ = sp ? (Blackman), 19. 202. 

him, ‘success (?)’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 291, n. 10. 

him, ‘be folded’ of the hands (Blackman), 16, 70 
(18); ef. (Id.) 17, 59 (25). 

Hr, ‘Kharu’, the land of the Horites = biblical 
Edom at the time of Merneptah (Naville), 
2, 199. 

lust, hsut, etc., written with repeated (1 (Mac- 
adam), 25, 125 f. 

hisyt, prob. *bryony’ (Dawson), 20, 45. 

Hedd, place-name, in unusual writing (Faulkner), 23, 
179. 

hy (particle), ‘as’, ‘so’ (Blackman), 3, 243. 

hy r¢, ‘why then (?)’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 4, 248, n. 1. 

hy kd-k, salutation, * hail to thee!’ (Peet), 12, 71, n.1; 
(Glanville), 14, 304. 

huw:hr hu-f, ‘of his nature’, i.e. ‘like him’, then 
‘besides’ perhaps from ‘in addition to his 
personality’ (Blackman), 3, 242 f.; see alsoh; 
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but derived from Aw, abstract from hui, 
‘exclude’, ‘prevent’ (Gardiner), 8, 110. 

hwi, see mki, 

hwyt, title of high-priestess of Horus of Athribis 
(Blackman). 7, 11; a goddess of Athribis 
(Fairman), 17, 227. 


1, 103, n. 3. 

hbi hut. ‘to break-off from among’ = ‘subtract 
from’ (Gunn), 12, 124. 

hp, used transitively, ‘meet’ (Gardiner), 5, 29, n. 7. 

hpr, with m, subjectless “there resulted (literally, 
“resulted in”’)’ (Gunn), 12, 125; with m- 
idiomatic for ‘to be done by’ (Gunn-Gar- 
diner), 4, 244, n. 5; see also 6, 299; hpr £ 
rnpt r try, L.Egn. for “4 years ago’ (Peet), 
11, 38, n. 1; irt mi Apr, ‘to act properly’, 
‘the proper procedure’ (Gunn), 12, 126 with 
n. 2; with child-det., ‘grow up as a child’, 
cf. hpry, ‘children’; written Arp perhaps to 
show loss of final -r (Blackman-Gunn), 21, 3, 
n. 4; hr ir hot-sp ... hpr, ‘now when year 

. had begun’ (Gardiner), 22, 176; as 

auxiliary in L.Egn., marks new event, ‘pro- 
ceeded to’, etc. (Gardiner), 22, 175. 

hprw. prob. ‘upbringing’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5,49,n. 1. 

hpS, ‘falchion’ (Gardiner), 22, 179. 

hfy = hf. late var. of fh, with sense of ‘ruin’, 
‘destruction’ (Faulkner), 24. 53. 

hftw, ‘before’, with temporal meaning ? (Dunham), 
24, 2, n. 12. 

Hftt-hr-nb-s, landing-stage opposite Karnak temple, 
thence whole of Western Thebes (Winlock), 
10, 225 with nn, 2. 3. 

hm, ‘demolish’, L.-Egn. writing not to be read hmt 
(Gardiner), 22, 178. 

hm m, ‘break into (?)’ (Peet), 2, 206, n. 2. 

hm, with r and hr, ‘be unmindful of’ (Blackman- 
Peet), 11, 287. n. 10. 

Hm, Letopolis, written with ks-mit-f sign (Wain- 
wright), 18, 159. 

Amn(w), ‘eight’, in cuneiform haman (Smith-Gadd), 
11. 236; of. (Albright) 12, 188 f. 

hmt(w), ‘three’, in cuneiform hamtum (Smith-Gadd), 
11, 235; cf. (Albright) 12, 188 f. 

hmt, ‘companion’, lit. ‘third’ (Gunn), 3, 285. 

hmt, ‘to make three’ (Gunn), 3, 286. 

Ahmtyw, a plural nisbe-form of Amt, ‘three’ ? (Black- 
man), 6, 207. 

hn n mdt, ‘proverb’ (Gunn), 12, 282, n. 4. 

hn nfr, ‘benefactions’ (Gunn), 16, 154. 

hni, ‘alight’, ‘stop’, hence ‘rest’ (Gardiner), 3, 102. 

hnw, ‘abode’, lit. ‘stopping-place’, of dwellings of 
men and chapels of gods (Gunn-Gardiner), 
4, 245, n. 4. 

hnw of parents in an oath, perhaps ‘chapel of 
family’s god’ (Cerny‘), 15, 250, n. 47. 

hnwt, a musician-priestess (Blackman), 7, 8 ff. 

hnfy, ‘glow (?)’, ‘bake (7)’, perhaps connected with 
Anfw-cake (Faulkner), 23, 178. 

hnm m, lit. ‘be presented with’, of something bad 
(Faulkner), 24, 49. 

bnumu, abstract ‘friendship’ (Rosenvasser-Gardiner), 
20, 49. 
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hnr, ‘blusterings (?7)’ (Cerny), 15, 249, n. 42. 

hnr, ‘pick-axe’, see h?. 

Ansyt, ‘scurf (?)’ (Dawson), 12, 241. 

Hnsw, the moon-god Khons, originally ‘Pharach’s 
placenta’ (Blackman), 3, 246 f.; ef. (van der 
Leeuw) 5, 64. 

m hnt, ‘formerly’ (Blackman), 16. 65 (7). 

Anty with det. & in M.K. (Dakin), 24, 192. n. 5. 

Anty dbst, ‘presiding over the (royal) robing-room (?)’ 
(Gunn), 7, 201. 

Hnt-hn-nfr, name of Nubia or part of it (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 50, n. 1. 103. 

Hnt-hty, of Athribis. a bull-god (Wainwright), 19, 
52. 

p? hnty, district of Thebes with temple to local 
Amin (Blackman). 11, 240, n. 2. 

Hnty-irty, Letopolitan god (Wainwright), 18, 163 ff. ; 
19, 51. 

Anty-Hut-Lit, epithet of Osiris (Dunham-Williams), 
15, 165. 

Hnty-Hm, god of Letopolis (Wainwright). 18, 160 ff. 

Hnty-hty, evidence that second element jis a nisbe 
(Gunn), 24, 191, n. 9. 

hnd, ‘tread on’, occasionally ‘stride’, not ‘go’ or 
‘lead’ (Peet), 9, 125. 

hnd m, ‘tread upon’, unless another verb (Dawson- 
Peet), 19, 174. 

hr, royal tomb, purely subterranean passage (Win- 
lock), 10, 226 ; pz kr, tomb of reigning Pharaoh, 
then entire necropolis identified with it. or 
name for Biban el-Mulik (Gardiner), 22, 186, 
n. 10. 

hr-Romssu-mry-Imn, possibly variant name of 
Delta Capital (Gardiner), 5, 197. 

hr, ‘says’, prob. verbal, not = rw, ‘voice’; also in 
sdm-hr-f, and hr-f sdm-f (Faulkner), 21, 188, 
n. 1. 189 f. 

hr iw sdm-f, ‘although he had heard’ (Blackman), 
19, 201. 

hr, with det. /”, ‘spit’ (Faulkner), 23, 181. 

hr r wsbw, lit. ‘fall to the roots’, metaphor for ‘die 
away (?)’ (Faulkner), 23, 182. 

hr(w)-fy, prob. verbal, not = ‘his voice’ (Faulkner), 
21, 188, n. 1. 190. 

Art-ib, ‘will’, ‘desires’, * mind’ (Blackman), 17,58 (16). 

hrs, = &r, ‘gateway’, ‘keep’ ? (Blackman), 19, 203. 

brp nsti (m hwt-<nk), ‘controller of the two seats (in 
the Mansion of Life)’ (Gardiner), 24, 85. 

hrp hsts km, ‘Controller of the black wine-jar’ 
(Gardiner), 24, 85. 

Arp (?2)-Hkiw-Rs see Shm-.... 

Hrpsr, gn. writing of Hittite name otherwise un- 
known (Hall), 8, 221. 

hr, “bundle’ of vegetables, mod. Egn. Ar. parallel 
(Blackman), 22, 42 (23). 

hhuy sbb, ‘neck-ornament (?)", ‘bead-necklace (@?y 
(Gardiner), 3, 195. 

hsf, ‘respond’ (Gunn), 6, 300. 

mane w, ‘Repelling-the-Inu’, Uronarti (Gardiner), 

, 189. 

Hsf-Mdsw, ‘Repelling-the-Mezaiu’, fortress between 
Wadi Halfa and ‘Anibah ( xardiner), 3, 190. 

hsdd, a garment (Smith), 19, 154. 

hshS, ‘rubble’ (Gardiner), 22, 179. 
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m-ht, ‘in the service of’ (Dunham), 24, 4, n. 11. 

ht, ‘seal’, distinct from ffm, ‘signet-ring* (Peet), 
2, 192. 

At-w?, unknown mineral (?) product (Gardiner), 4, 
37 with n. 6. 

Htyw (m)fkst, ‘Terraces of the Turquoise’, name of 
Wadi Magharah (Cleére), 24, 125 f. 


htm, see ht. 
htht, “come and go’ of intermittent pain (Dawson), 
20, 185. 


At, ‘copy’; r-hé (written 7-ht) = dem. 7-h, ‘like’ 
(Gardiner-Griffith), 19, 26 (11). 

Hty, pers. n., "The paunchy (?)’ (Miller), 23, 5, n. 5; 
cf. (Gunn) 24, 191, n. 12. 

fbb, *crookedness’, connected with 3b, ‘scythe’ 
(Gardiner), 9, 11, n. 8. 

Aes (2), ‘to drain, empty” (Griffith), 12, 203, n. 5. 

hp?, ‘umbilical cord* (Blackman), 3, 203 f. 

Any, Silsilis (Gardiner), 3, 192. 

Anw, with more definite meaning, the old Memphitic 
Residence (Gardiner), 1, 28, n. 8. 

Anw, perhaps ‘watering-station’, ‘brook’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 4, 245, n. 1. 

Hnm-Woist, perhaps name of town of ‘Amarah West 
(Fairman), 25, 142. 

Hnmw, ‘Khnum’ related to root of hnmt, ‘spring’, 
‘well’, and hnm, swamp-birds (Wainwright), 
20, 142. 

hnmt-ww, ‘irrigation well’ (Gardiner), 19, 20 f. 

hnmt-hbs, ‘closed well’ (Gardiner), 19, 20 f. 

tb hnmt-Mn-mit-RCG-nhtw, watering-station near 
Raphia (Gardiner), 5, 136, n. 2. 

Art, ‘requirement’ (Gunn), 12, 135. 

hry-‘, ‘apprentice’ (Gardiner), 24, 159. 

hrt-ntr, word for ‘necropolis’ so to be read (Gar- 
diner), 24, 244 f. 

Arty-ntr, ‘stone-mason’, pronounced kharay (Gar- 
diner), 22, 174. 

hry-tp (nsw), ‘subordinate (of the King)’ (Black- 
man), 17, 58 (9); cf. with reading hry-d:d3 (?) 
(Glanville), 18, 53. 54, n. 3. 


8, ‘man’, rare ex. in O.Egn. (Gunn), 19, 105. 

S-n-mdu, pers. n., "The man of the staff’ (Gunn), 24, 
194, n. 2. 

-s for 3rd plur. suffix -sn in M.Egn. (Blackman), 
16, 64 (5); in O.Egn. (Dunham), 24, 6, n. 15. 

st-irt, reading of name Osiris, originally = Ladanum- 
bearing Cistus (Baly), 17, 222. 

st Gt, ‘Great Place’, applied to Dér el-Bahri cache 
(Winlock), 17, 107 ff.; not as (Id.) 10, 220, 
n. 2.7 

st Pr-v, ‘Royal Necropolis’, perhaps also of tomb 
of living king (Cerny), 15, 248, n. 29. 

st mst, a distinct part of the Theban Necropolis 
(Gunn), 3, 84, n. 3 (cf. 938, n. 1); region 
occupied by funerary temples of N.-K. kings 
(Boreux), 7, 120; general name of the Theban 
necropolis (Gardiner), 24, 163. 

st mChrw, ‘place where divine tribunal is’ (Clére), 
20, 163 (y). 


st nty imn-ti, Biban el-Mulik (Cerny), 15, 247, 
n. 15. 

s? (n) s, ‘man of good birth’ (Blackman), 22, 104. 

S?-Imn (s?-R9, perhaps son of Ahmose I (Winlock), 
10, 223. 

S? Bestt, name of a lion-headed god = Nefertém 
(Shorter), 23, 36. 

se nsw n AS, title of viceroys of Nubia after 
Amenophis IT or Tuthmosis IV (Reisner), 
6, 78. 

s+ Rs, perhaps used by heir to throne in Dvn. 17 
(Winlock), 10, 223, n. 4. 

Sst-rrrw, pers. n., prob. for Sst-rrw (Dakin), 24, 193, 
n. 3. 

[s? hm-ntr], ‘son of the prophet”. possibly a term 
for Horus (Faulkner), 23, 16. 

S3-Spdw-Ty-n-hb, pers. n., son of Sopdu—he who has 
come for the festival’ and other similar M.-K. 
double names (Miller), 23. 2, n. 1. 

S3t-Srf-kz-i, pers. n., ‘Daughter of Serefkai’ (Miller), 
23. 2.05.2; 

S3-Shit-Hr, pers. n., ‘son of Sekhathor’ (Dakin), 24, 
198, n. 10. 

S3t-Smsu. fem. pers. n. (Dakin), 25, 165, n. 4. 

83, ‘protection’ from magic power of cords tied in 
knots (Hornblower), 16, 17. 

s3-t3, ‘worship’ (Faulkner), 23, 16. 

sw, with a nuance of captivity (Faulkner), 24, 48. 

$3, (a) writing of sw ; (b) for sd?, by false transcr. from 
hieratic (Dunham), 24, 4, n. 10. 6, n. 1, 

m-s?, possibly = ‘except’ in Dyn. 13 (Gunn), 
25, 218. 

hr-s3, pregnantly, ‘yearning after’ (Faulkner), 22, 
134. 

S3-usht = mod. village of Mut in Dakhlah Oasis 
(Gardiner), 19, 24 (3). 

siwy (sw) (L.Egn.), represents old swt, not sw (Gar- 
diner), 8, 110; cf. 20, 16. 

sb, ‘dignitary’, does not imply elevated rank (New- 
berry). 24, 184, n. 2. 

8b iry mdst, officer who kept records (of an expedi- 
tion) (Newberry), 24, 184. 

szmt, ‘dishevelled (?) locks’ (Gardiner), 1, 104, n. 5. 

ssry, with ethical meaning, ‘sinner’ (Gardiner). 1, 
27, n. 3. 

s(?)hrt, unknown mineral product (Gardiner), 4, 37 
with n. 5. 

sth, verb, perhaps ‘toe it’ i.e. ‘jump about’ (Black- 
man), 10, 196; better ‘kick’ (Id.), 22, 43 (25). 

ssh m, ‘draw nigh to’ (Faulkner). 22, 134. 

8383, ‘repel’, ‘overthrow’ trans. (Gardiner), 3, 105. 

s#t, exact nature of action not clear (Gunn), 24, 90 f. 

sy, dep. pron. for suffix (Gunn), 6, 301. 

siz, an arsenic salt, orpiment, or realgar (Dawson), 
19, 135 f. 

sisrr, ex. of caus. 3ae gem. (Gunn), 16, 148. 

sipty (room). perhaps ‘drawing office’ (Green), 16,33. 

sin, lit. ‘rub out’, “trample on’ (Faulkner), 23, 175. 

Sinw, Swn, possibly Pelusium (Gardiner), 5, 253 f.; 
ef. Snw. 

sisw, ‘six’, in cuneiform Sa-u (Smith-Gadd), 11, 
236; (Albright) 12, 188 f. 


t See also Peet, Tomb Robberies, 35, n. 
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sikn, prob. causative of nik (Faulkner), 23, 178. 

sid, “make impotent’ (Gardiner), 4, 35. n. 2. 

sb?, ‘make preparations (?)’ (Macadam), 25, 128. 

sinh, suggests a sculptor of statues and scenes 
(Miller). 23, 6, n. 1. 

stryt, two-headed goddess (Blackman), 5. 31. 

sh, ‘raise up (a king)’ indicating first of a dynasty 
(Gunn), 12, 250, n. 1; with r, ‘establish 
(crime) against’, thence with dir. obj. ‘accuse’ 
(Gardiner), 21, 144 (17); sth¢ bt, ‘impeach- 
ment’, ‘accusing of crime’ (Griffith), 12, 200, 
n. 7; she ke shunt, ‘setting up of the Bull, 
the pole’, also with shn, ‘shrine’ (Wainwright), 
21. 164 f. 

s¥?, “repel (foreigners)’ (Albright-Rowe), 14, 282. 

st, ‘a protective rite’, as stage-direction (Faulk- 
ner), 22, 134. 

stky, ‘one who begets’ (Gardiner), 1, 27, n. 8. 

sw, pronom. compound, early ex. (Tuthmosis III) 
(Shorter), 16, 61. 

swt, “force (of wind)’, fem. (Macadam), 25, 128. 

Sw, see $7. 

Sun, see Sinw. 

sunt, ‘price’ has suffix in L.Egn., not possessive 
adj. (Gardiner), 21, 143 (9). 

sunt tnmw, ‘price of beer’, perhaps = ‘pourboire’ 
(Blackman), 13, 190. 

swhi, ‘summary’ (Gunn), 12, 135. 

suwht:m swht, ‘in early youth’, mod. Egn. Ar. 
parallel (Blackman), 22. 36 (5). 

swht, with cloth-det., perhaps “shroud’ (Gardiner), 
21, 143 (12). 

swhut, rare late word = ‘wind’ (Gunn), 3, 85, 
n. 3. 

swh, see shi. 

swds, perhaps with sense of swd? ib, ‘inform’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 4, 247, n. 6. 

swdz ib, possibly = ‘to say “wd? ib-k”’ (Gunn), 16, 
150. 

sb, with various fish-dets. = (a) writing of sbi [hr], 
‘intercede [for](?)’, (6) ‘in hostility (?)’ 
(Dunham), 24, 3. 4. 5, n. 14. 6, nn. 5. 7; 
cf. Editor’s n., p. 8. 

Sb- in M.-K. names perhaps to be read Snb- (Dakin), 
25, 161, n. 5. 

sb3, ‘star’, Cop. cioy, late phonetic writings (Stein- 
dorfi-Grapow), 25, 31. 

‘p3 sb (‘gate’), probable cuneiform equivalent (Smith- 
Gadd), 11, 238; (Albright) 12, 189. 

sb3, ‘teach’, with r = ‘to’ from idea of guiding or 
leading (Griffith), 13, 281. 

sb:kk, ‘avoid (?)’ (Gunn), 16, 148. 

sbn, see wnm n sbn-n-f. 

sbnw, a fish, Synodontis batensoda, also det. of vb. 
sbn (D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 31. 

sbht, ‘cell’ in house of Osiris (Naville), 1, 166 f. 

sbk, ‘precious’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 286, n. 2. 

tz spt (‘throne’): possible cuneiform equivalent 
(Smith-Gadd), 11, 238; but ¢f. (Albright) 12, 
189. 

spi, ‘binding’, term for boat-building (Breasted), 
4, 176. 

Spll, Egn. writing of Shubbiluliuma (Hall), 8, 220. 

sphr, ‘to copy’, in Ptol. times weakened to ‘to 
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write, compose’ (Gunn), 12. 126; both ‘to 
copy’ and ‘to register’ (Miller), 23, 2, n. 1. 

Sptr, Egn. writing of Hittite name otherwise un- 
known (Hall), 8. 221. 

spd, ‘restore to order’ (Gardiner). 19, 24 (3). 

Spd, merely an epithet of Horus (Gardiner), 5, 
222. 

spdt, applicable to all triangles (Gunn), 12, 132; 
with clear triangle as det., not ‘thorn’ 
(Gunn-Peet), 15, 172; written stdt already 
in M.K. (Gunn-Peet), 15, 174. 

sf?, title ? (Smither), 25, 160, n. 4. 

sfr, ‘dowry (? ?)’, perhaps = Heb. 950 ‘a writing’ 
(Cerny-Peet), 13, 35,n.18. 0 ~ 

sfh(w), ‘seven’, in cuneiform Sap-ha (Smith-Gadd), 
11, 236; (Albright) 12, 188 f. 

sfht, ‘seven’ and ‘she who has put off (the horns)’, 
of goddess of writing (Gunn), 6, 68. 

smt Snw. a sailor’s ‘hammock of net’ (Gunn-Gar- 
diner), 5, 49. n. 5. 

sm: with ‘face’ = ‘cut off’ (Naville), 10, 21; but 
ef. (Gardiner) 10. 89, n. 1. 

sm3, kind of land (Reisner-Gardiner), 5, 94 f. 

smz, ‘to darken (%)* (Faulkner), 22, 138. 

sm; sit, ‘embankment (“)’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 294, 
nl. 

sm; twy, name of Mentjuhotpe ITI, suggesting he 
was first ruler of a united Eg. (Baly), 18, 175. 

smzyt n grh, night parties, perhaps connected with 
feasts (Cerny), 15, 249, n. 40. 

sm, ‘make right’ perhaps of surveying, investi- 
gating (Gunn-Gardiner), 4. 244, n. 2. 

smi, ‘report’, ‘lodge a complaint’. in M.Egn. with 
m = ‘against’ ?; later use m or hr = ‘about’, 
r = ‘against’ (Clére), 20, 163 (w); with 7, 
‘report to’, not ‘make a charge against’ 
(Cerny), 15, 248, n. 25. : 

Smit personified, ‘the Upland’ (Blackman), 21, 2, 
n. 7. 8f. 

smn (older zmn), ‘to pound’ (Faulkner), 23. 176. 

smn goose, connected with Amiin and Seth (Wain- 
wright), 20, 149. 

Smnh-k:-R¢ dsr-hprw, name of Akhenaten’s coregent 
and successor (Newberry), 14, 5 ff. 

sms, ‘plash’ of wave (Blackman-Peet), 11, 294, n. 6. 

sms: s§ sms, ‘breeding-pool’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 


294, n. 14. 

smsw hyt, ‘elder of the doorway” (Gardiner), 4, 134, 
n. 7. 

“sny, curious form of 3rd pl. suffix (Griffith), 13, 202, 
n. 8. 


m snt 7, ‘according to’ (Gunn), 12, 126. 

sni rdwy, ‘stretch one’s legs’, = ‘enter’ ? (Cerny), 
15, 248, n. 19. . 

sny-mny. “upside down’ (Gardiner), 1, 104, n. 4. 

Snu, ‘Pelusium’, written within fortress-sign (New- 
berry). 18, 141; ef. Sinw. 

snu, ‘two’, in cuneiform gina (Smith-Gadd), 11, 
235; (Peet) 11, 239 f.; (Albright) 12, 188 f. 

snutt, cae Bindweed of Eg. (Dawson), 20, 

snwh, “marry (?)’ (caus.) (Gardiner), 4, 36, n. 1. 

snuh pw, “it is a burning’ as ritual instruction 
(Faulkner), 23, 176. 
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snb, ‘creep away’, from zbn, with fish-det. (Faulk- 
ner), 23, 177. 

snb, ‘to banish (?)’ (Gardiner), 1, 104, n. 1. 

snb, ‘be well’, middle consonant perhaps J (Gunn), 
25, 161, n. 5. 

Snb, pers. n., probably shortened from e.g. Tmn-m- 
hst-snb (Miller), 23. 5, n. 2. 

Snmt, Gk. -onus, Bigah (Gardiner), 3, 191. 

snmyt, a rank weed (Gardiner), 9, 13, n. 8. 

Snh-hr, a snake divinity (Blackman), 5, 26. 

Snht-n-R¢, preferable form of lith-Dyn. king's name 
(Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 48, n. 1; written Shat-n- 
Re by error (Winlock), 10, 221; see also 
Skn-n-R 

snkyt, title of high-priestess of Hathor at City of 
Apis (Blackman), 7, 11. 

Sngr, cuneiform Sankar = mod. Djebel Sindjar 
(Albright-Rowe), 14, 283. n. 4. 

Sntk, in *Keftiu’ spell = Cilician god Sandokos 
(Wainwright), 17, 29; ¢f. (Gordon) 18, 67. 

sntr, probably ‘incense’ in yeneral (Lucas), 23, 28. 

snd: m snd, not ‘through fear’ (= n snd) but ‘in 
(a state of) fear’ (Gunn), 22, 35, n. 1. 

sr, always ‘ram’ (Blackman), 5, 29, n. 12. 

sr, in view of Cop. cwp, perhaps originally ‘spread 
(abroad)’; sr ‘hz, ‘challenge (someone) to 
battle’ (Gardiner), 21, 222 (e) with n. 1. 

sr, ‘wig’, also of *tresses’ and ‘hide’ (Faulkner), 
22, 132. 

sr(t), ‘declaration’ (Blackman), 11, 252, n. 12. 

Srt =*siritu = ‘Syrian woman’ (Blackman-Peet), 
11, 292, n. 16. 

srit, prob. L.Egn. for old srw-goose (Cerny), 15, 
250, n. 46. 

srud m:, ‘fresh recruits’ (Gardiner), 1, 27, n. 6. 

srs, ‘six’, perhaps an old dual related to Semitic 
tlt, ‘three’ (Gunn), 3, 281. 

srk, with fish-det. = Schille, Cop. cadoyny, uja- 
Aoyri(D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 30. 

srtm (perhaps = stm), foliage’ (Griffith),2, 1202, n. 1. 

sh3, trans. ‘confound (?)’ (Gardiner), 16, 22. 

shi, ‘reduce’ medically (Dawson), 20, 185. 

sh3b, ‘order’ (n.) (Faulkner), 22, 133. 

sh, lit. ‘booth’, ‘hall’, denoting tomb-chapel (Black- 
man), 5, 27, n. 12; sh nir, “tent of the god’, 
phrase for embalmer’s workshop (Dawson), 
13, 41. 

shmyt, see ishmyt. 

shn, shrine, orig. pole united by cord to hut (Wain- 
wright), 21, 165. 

shty : imy-shty priest (Faulkner), 22, 138. 

shtp with hr, *propitiate with’ (Blackman), 22, 106. 

sh-hr-sh-hr-k, *He-who-smites-the-face-of-him-who- 
smites-thy-face’, perhaps name of ape as pro- 
tector of Thoth (Glanville), 15, 6. 

sht, ‘country’, almost = ‘Dodecaschoenus* (Grif- 

fith), 13, 207, n. 8. 

Shi-Ds, perhaps = Sht-Dent (Gardiner), 3, 101; per- 
haps region of Lake Menzalah, 5, 246 ff.; 
around Tanis, 19, 126. 

sh, ‘to spend the night’, perhaps related to swh: 
(Gardiner), 3, 106. 

shus, with apparently reflexive object. ‘excuse one- 
self (?)’ (Gardiner), 24, 244, n. 1. 


shpr, perhaps ‘developing’ (Blackman), 10, 194. 

shm, transitive use with dependent pron. (Faulkner), 
24, 50. 

Shm-Rt-sd-twy. to be read so, not --trwy, etc. 
(Winlock-Gardiner), 10, 238, n. 1. 

Shim- (or Hrp-?) HCksw-Rems¢hrw, Semnah, cass- 
sess (Gardiner), 3, 188. 

shm tuy, title of Wepwawet (Dakin), 24, 192, n. 4. 

Shmt, place-name (Griffith), 13, 203, n. 6. 

shmty, epithet of Buto and Nekhebt, who preside 
over double crown (Gardiner), 1, 105, n. 3. 

shn, literally ‘armful’, then *reed-float’ (Breasted), 
4,174. 

shn-2h, functionary who protects king's spirit (Horn- 
blower-Sethe), 15. 35, n. 2. 

shnt, benefits of some kind (Polotsky), 16, 196 (8). 

Shnt-n-Re see Snht-n-R¢ 

shr: shr ht, desires prompted by the body (Gardiner), 
9, 16, n. 23 m shrw nw, in control of * (Black- 
man), 10, 198. 

shsh, ‘give way (?)° (Blackman-Peet), 11, 290, n. 14. 

sht, ‘include (?)’ (Gunn), 12, 135. 

shd, of a garment, ‘upside down’ (Blackman), 10, 196. 

sh3, see ss?. 

shty. connected with goldsmith’s work (Gardiner), 
3, 195. 

ssmi, infantile ailment, perhaps ‘dribbling’ (Daw- 
son), 10, 84. 

s3, covers ‘draughtsman’, ‘painter’, and ‘scribe’ 
(Gardiner), 4, 136 f.; s§ sphru, ‘writer of 
copies (or, records)’ (Miller), 23, 2, n. 11. 

s8, ‘mode of writing’ not ‘writings’ or ‘books’ 
(Gardiner), 24, 172. 

m s& X, introducing end-formula in late documents 
(Griffith), 12, 225, n. 1. 

s&§ » pr-nh, in late period used of hierogl. writing 
and presumably including hieratic (Gar- 
diner), 24, 176. 

s§, ‘tremble’, ‘quiver’ (Davies), 6, 72. n. 1. 

s& or sh? (so originally, not s3), "to write’ (Gardiner), 
2, 65, n. 1. 

s8m, ‘procedure’, ‘guiding principle’ (Blackman), 
17, 59 (38). 

ssmt, general meaning ‘working-out’, also ‘proof’ 
(Gunn), 12, 126. 

s88t. ‘looped sistrum’ in Dyn. 18 (Davies), 6, 70 ff. 

8st: hry-sst: (n Wsir bh), in late period has special 
ref. to embalming (Fairman), 17, 227; hry 
sstz n pr-dust, ‘Supervisor of the Mysteries of 
the House of the Morning’ (Blackman), 5, 
148 ff. ; cf. 18th-Dyn. ex. (Shorter), 16, 59 f. 

s8d, dangerous and terrible star (Wainwright), 18, 
8. 162. n. 6. 

ssd hny, ‘boatman’s circlet’ (Winlock), 10, 231 with 
n. 2. 

skbh, ‘give ease (?)’ (Polotsky). 16, 196 (10). 

Skn-n-R« elder of two recorded kings of name, 
probably rather Snhé-n-R¢ (Winlock), 10, 
243 ff. 

skr, ‘to hammer’ (Blackman), 10, 195. 

skd, ‘deflection’, ‘batter’ of a pyramid (Gunn), 12, 
134; (Gunn-Peet) 15, 176, n. 1. 

sk, ‘destroy (eternity)’, i.e. ‘live through (?)’ 
(Shorter), 21, 45, n. 2. 


Mm 
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sk:ir . = ts ee of drawing up troops (Gardiner), 
1, 223 (m) 

skm PS my, ‘complete x from y’ (Gunn), 12, 130. 

skm ns, ‘hoary-tongued’ (Gardiner), 4, 34, n. 6. 

skr, ‘adorn (?)’ (Gunn), 6, 299. 

sgnn, ‘tallow’ (Gardiner), 22, 178. 

sgru, ‘vards (?)’ of a ship (Gardiner), 9, 9, n. 6. 

stt, acute or ‘shooting’ pain (Dawson), 20, 185 f.; 
metaphorical (Faulkner), 22, 136. 

stt, title of high-priestess at Elephantine (Black- 
man), 7, 11. 

sty-r, » See nu n sty-r. 

Sty, 22> b, ep ‘Radiance’, a divinity (Blackman), 


= 


5, 27, 

sts, ‘redeemer’, cf. peycwte (Griffith), 12, 219, n. 3. 
sts (r), ‘claim’ (Gardiner), 19, 25 (8). 

st? Abs, ‘lighted candles’ (Gardiner), 22, 178. 


stst, ‘censer (?)’ (Blackman), 17, 61. n. 9. 

stu, not ‘dirt’, but ‘wound’, “bruise” (Gunn), 6, 
301, n. 10. 

stut, ‘smooth over’ differences (Gardiner), 9, 17, 
n. 2. 


stwt(y), ‘collect’, arithmetical ‘product’, ‘quotient’ 
(Gunn), 12, 132. 

stuty, ‘vertical height’ of a truncated pyramid, and 
other phrases for ‘height’ (Gunn-Peet), 15, 
178 with n. 5; cannot be ‘area’ (Peet), 17, 
159 f. 

Stp-n-Rs, ‘He whom Ré¢ has chosen’ (Gunn), 23, 
192, n. 3. 

stf, ‘rage’ of waters rising up in storm (Faulkner), 
24, 51. 

stnm, ‘confuse’ of ways (Faulkner), 22, 137. 

stnmu, ‘unruly’, lit. ‘who causes to stray’ (Gardiner), 
9,12, n.5 

Sth, god Seth, vocalization (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 44. 

st3-ntr, ‘passage of the god’, ‘corridor’ (Gardiner), 
4, 134 f. 

str, type of boat (Smith), 19, 152. 

sd, of long tapering tendrils (of bryony) (Dawson), 

20, 45. 

‘make an early start (?)’ (Blackman-Peet), 

11, 289, n. 9. 

sdb, ‘fringe’ (Blackman), 22, 40 (17). 

sdh, ‘conceal’ (Gunn), 16, 149. 

sd hnnw, ‘dispel trouble’ (Clére), 25, 28. 

sd?, trans., of ‘continuing’ an official’s post (Black- 
man), 17, 60 (44); see also $?. 

sdb: wd sdb, ‘make impotent’; dit sdb, variant of 
above (Faulkner), 23, 17 6. 

sdfs tr, a sort of oath (Cerny), 15, 247, n. 16. 

sdm, ‘understand’ M. & L.Egn. (Blackman), 16, 
69 (17); sdm-f in L.Egn. states a fact in the 
past, ‘he has heard’ (de Buck), 23, 161; sdm-f 
pw form in passive (Gunn), 12, 131; isdm-f, 
L.-Egn. past relative (Gardiner), 16, 224,n.1; 
sdm-in-f, in derived from i, ‘tosay’ (Faulkner), 
21, 186 ff.; sdm-n-f form, late writings with 
©® before det. (Faulkner), 22, 135; sdm-n-f 
in fut. perf. use (Dunham), 24, 6, n. 1; 
sdm-hr-f, hr prob. from vb. = ‘says’ (Faulk- 
ner), 21, 187. 188, n. 1; sdm-k:-f, kz prob. 
from vb. = * plan’ (Faulkner), 21, 188. 


sdws, 
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sdm-<§ m st m3tt, priestly title of kind of chamber- 
lains, not ‘domestics’ (Boreux), 7, 114 ff. 

sdr, ‘be inert’, ‘inactive’, ‘helpless’ (Blackman), 
16, 68; cf. (Id.) 22. 106; sdr mit-n-f (?), 
‘who spends the night in taking thought (?)’ 
(Fairman), 20, 4 (e ). 

sdryt (nt Sn- ao bivouac after battle with Osiris's 
enemies (?) (Dakin), 24, 191, n. 6. 


S:imy-r §. ‘sea-captain’, lit. ‘superintendent of a 
(sheet of) water’ (Gardiner), 4, 34 with n. 9. 

§-Hr, biblical *Shihor’, lower reaches of Bubastite 
Nile-arm (Gardiner), 5, 251 f.; Ud.) 10, 93; 
corresponded to Lake Menzilah (1d.), 19, 126. 

Ss or 38, later Sew, god of Hypselite nome found on 
seals of wine-jars, also = Sy (Newberry), 
14. 220 ff.; ef. (Shorter) 11. 78. 

83, varr. Su, swt, a plant connected with Seth (New- 
berry), 14, 213, n. 1. 

&, varr. su. Ssi, Cop. uye, f. eugin, pl. eayay, ‘pig’ 
(Newberry), 14, 212 f.; also cult-animal of 
Seth (Id.), 14, 217. 

Sst hdt : ps Sri n tz Sst hdt, ‘the son of the white sow’, 
Seth, not Min (Criffiths), 25, 101. 

8. ‘diameter’ or ‘side* of logs (Peet). 17, 158. 

Se. ahryt. city in Nubia (Newberry), 14, 222, n. 1; 
cf. ( (Fairman) 21. 35, n. 2. 

Sey, god of fate and of the harv. est (Grithth), 12, 
228 a = S;, god of Shashotep (Newberry), 
14, 222. 

sy, sometimes substituted for Ay in late texts (New- 
berry), 14, 222. 

Sut, ‘condemnation’, not ‘doom’ (Gardiner), 22, 182. 

83, ‘space’ or ‘volume’ (Gunn), 12, 131. 

$3 r, ‘as far as’, absolute use (Gardiner), 3, 102. 

$3-r iirt(w)-f sdm, L.-Egn. Hee Ora of ajacit)tz- 
CW TSE (Gardiner), 1 » 231 f. 

§3-wsf, flooded land of TXth nome (Gardiner), 5, 246. 

&bty (‘shawabti*) misinterpreted as dual (Gardiner), 
4, 140, n. 2. 

Sp, see hip. 

S3-mntt, land flooded by waters of XVth nome (?) 
(Gardiner), 5, 246. 

&ru, Cop. aod, ‘bundle’, 
151. 

S7sw, see use. 

S3s-htp. town-name (== ‘ pacifying Sha’), Cop. ywtn, 
Gk. Hy pselis (Newberry), 14, 221 f. 

, ‘palette (2)? (Dunham), 24, 4, n. 13. 

Ky non-concrete unit of value (?) (Gunn), 12, 135; 
see also (Peet) 15, 275 with n. 1; St, perhaps 
true coinage (Schaedel), 24, 139. 

84, 8G of a pron: ee whether = Heb. qu 
(Gardiner), 2 22, 183. 

Sd drt m, ‘part with’ (Peet), 10, 120, n. 3; &d drt n, 
literally ‘cut off a person’s hand’, or ‘part 
with’ like above (Cerny), 15, 247. n. 8. 

Sw, writing (a) of &, ‘pig’, (b) of &, plant connected 
with Seth (Newberry), 14, 213 with n. 1. 

Sw kth, special phrase for fish-ponds (Gardiner), 1, 
103, n. 15. 

Sut (2), “henchmen’ (Gardiner), 1, 27, n. 7. 

Sut-Dhuty, a species of Potentilla (Daw son), 20, 186. 

uty, ‘costal cage’ (Dawson), 20, 185 f. 


unit of flax (Gunn), 16, 
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‘emptiness’, ‘default (?)’ (Gardiner), 9, 12, 
n. 10. 

Swit (hwst 2), kind of skin (Griffith), 13, 204, n. 1. 

8b : dit m 8b, ‘to sell’ (Peet), 12. 71, n. 8. 

Sbt (ushberw), ‘value’ from §bi, ‘exchange’ (Peet), 
12, 71, n. 8; 14, 299, n. 8. 

3bt, ‘meat-portion (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

$6b and similar words relating to jewellery (Gar- 
diner), 3, 195. 

3p, perhaps ‘hurl (quoit or the like)’ 
Peet), 11, 285, n. 10. 

Spry, fish, possibly connected with Gk. 
(DA. W. Thompson), 14, 27. 

Sps(t) nsw, late O.-K. title of men and women 
(Williams), 5, 169; for writings cf. (Peet) 2, 
193. 

Spt, det. with \ (= & %) (Dunham), 24, 3. 

Sfit, “blisters (?)’ (Dawson), 12, 241. 

3m:m &m wt, ‘in a body (?)’ (Peet), 2, 208, n. 5; 
ém m hr prw, obscure phrase, ‘who has gone 
in front of the houses (?)’ (Faulkner), 23, 15. 

Sm3- b;, pers. n. (Glanville), 18, 54 with n. 2. 

Sms, Upper Ez., written with 3 grains (Polotsky), 
16, 196 f. (12); *Upper-Egn. barley” perh. to 
be read ‘sab it Smty (Peet), 17, 154 f. 

Smt, musician priestess (Blackman), 7, 8 ff. 

Smm, ‘hot’, ie. ‘passionate’ (Griffith), 
n.i2. 

sms: hr sms, ‘itinerant’ (Gardiner), 23, 161. 

SmSmt, not sesame but ‘hemp’ (Dawson), 20, 4 f. 

Sn-Hr, significance of in Osiris-legend at Abydos 
(Dakin) ), 24, 191, n. 6. 

ni, ‘callin question’ perhaps ‘resent’, ‘feelaggrieved 
at’ (Blackman), 22, 44 (32). 

Sny t, “hairs of the earth’, a vegetable drug, prob- 
ably Fenugreek (Dawson), 12, 240 f. 

ts Snyt, district of Thebes with local Amiin (Black- 
man), 11, 251, n. 6. 

snus, Sntty, ‘power of withstanding long travel’ 
(Gardiner), 9, 8, n. 5; oon then ‘patrol’ 
hence ‘tread’ (Blackman), 2 22. 41 (18). 

$ns, primarily ‘warehouse’ not ‘ergastulum’ (Gunn), 
12, 136. 

sns, perhaps ‘choking’ (Griffith), 12, 210, n. 5. 211. 

Snehn, corresponding with AxarOwv, capital of 
XXIst Upper Egn. nome near Kafr ‘Ammar 
(Griffith), 3, 142. 

Snt-n-ke-n-ah-Re and snt-n-Wr-dfiw, meat store- 
houses at ‘Amarnah, position of (Fairman), 
21, 139. 

Snu, ‘net’ (Blackman), 10, 195; ‘network’, to guard 
against evil powers, hence connexion with §ni, 
‘exorcize’ (Hornblower), 16, 17. 

Snn, ‘vexation’ (Griffith), 12, 205 w ha n. 8. 

Snn-ht, ‘dissembler (?)’ (Griffith), 12, 210. 

sn§ of water, ‘brackish’; cf. usstouy = “to stink’, 

*be foul’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 292, n. 9. 

snty, of ‘bonds’, not literally ‘hairs’ (Faulkner), 23, 
179. 

Sntu, ‘sheriff’ who deals with disputes (Gardiner), 
9, 15, n. 2. 

P3-8ri-(n)-t3-iht, pers. n. = Wevrans, ete., various 

writings (Spiegelberg), 12, 35 with n. 6. 


Pa 
Swiw, 


(Blackman- 


KUTpivos 


12, 227 


a wets 
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T3-8rit-n-ts-iht, pers. n. = Levrens (Spiegelberg), 12, 
35 with n. 6. 

&rs, see Arc and sr. 

Srmt, ‘contribution’ (Peet), 11, 163, n. 2. 

ssi: nu n 833, “accustomed season’ (Gardiner), 1 
104, n. 11. 

Ss:t, ‘nightfall’ (Gunn), 6, 300. 302. 

$sp: like Cop. ujwn, ‘purchase’ (Gardiner), 21, 143 
(10); ésp Ggs, ‘take the girdle (?)’, i.e. ‘gird 
oneself’ for battle (Gardiner), 1, 32, n. 2; 


$sp drt, ‘grasp the hand” in salute, not as 
dem. ‘go bail for’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 291, 


n. 13; see also n prepn. 

Ssmt, kind of apron, also a green mineral (Gardiner), 
5, 222. 

ésr = sér, var. of shr, ‘wipe out’, ‘clean’ (Faulkner), 
10, 99. 

#8, ‘silly’ or *mad’ (Cerny). 15, 251, n. 50. 

Sink (22nd- Dyn. king), rare writing with © (Lang- 

ton), 22, 116. 

St(3)-pt, epithet of Nit (Fairman), 17, 226. 

Sé-Aprw. mummiform divinity (Blackman), 5, 32. 

stiw, ‘steering-oar (? 2)’ (Blackman), 11, 212, n. 1. 

stm, ‘treason (?)’, ‘rebellion’ (Griffith), 12, 218, n. 4. 

Sd, “pelts (?)’ (Griffith), 13, 203, n. 7. 

3d-hru. “he who lets (his) voice resound’ 
man), 5, 33. 

sdi, ‘recover’ stolen property (Peet), 11, 48, n. 2 

sdyt, with wood-det.. meaning unknown (Gunn), 3, 
89, n. 3. 

Sdyt. ‘Jump’, ‘mass’ (Blackman), 12, 183, n. 5. 

sdw prob. = uywte, “dough’ (Blackman), 12, 183, 
n. 5. 


(Black- 


ks, abbreviated ‘Y, indication of site of tomb on 
desert (?) (Gardiner), 4, 110, n. 1. 

ks srf, ‘blustering’ or ‘arrogant’ (Blackman), 17, 
58 (24). 

key, perhaps ‘high rock’, ‘crag’ (Winlock), 17, 110. 

kss, heavenly rope-ladder, opp. to mskt (Wainwright), 
18, 168. 

k3s, see krs. 

kt, verb perhaps to be connected with kris, in impve. 
== ‘depart! (Faulkner), 24, 49. 

kth, ‘corner’, perhaps also ‘locality’ (Gardiner), 13, 
die 


kth, “bend the arm (?)’ 
198 (22 

k(w)r n itw nb, ‘ 
247, n. 3. 

kb srf, ‘of quiet disposition’, ‘unassuming’ (Black- 
man), 17, 58 (24). 

km:;, ‘throw the boomerang or throw-stick (?)’ (Black- 
man-Peet), 11, 285, n. 9. 

km;, ‘calf’ (Peet), 10, 120, n. 2. 

km3(?) phty, ‘of proved valour’ (Fairman), 21, 32,n.2. 

kn, ‘finish off’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 290, n. 1. 

kni, ‘be valiant’, vocalization reconstructed from 
cuneiform (Albright), 23, 197 with n. 4. 

kni Swyt, lit. ‘embrace the shadow’ = ‘swoon’ 
(Blackman), 16, 69 (15). 

kni, perhaps king-magician’s robe of office (Baly), 
16, 178. 


in reverence (Polotsky), 16, 


gold-washers’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 4, 


26-4 


kni n, corruption of ki n (Gardiner), 1, 103, n. 2. 

kni, perhaps = wooden confinement-stool (Black- 
man), 22, 43 (24). 

kniw, used of portable shrine for image (Gardiner), 
22,177. 

knbt, permanent staff of temple perhaps acted as 
court of justice (Cerny-Peet), 13, 37 with n. 1; 
‘chamber’ or ‘council’, not solely judicial; 
knbt sdmyw, ‘court’ (Lourie), 17, 62-4. 

kri:m-he kri, ‘behind the shrine’ = ‘in outer dark- 
ness" (Faulkner), 22, 134 f. 

krew: hry krar,* captain of shieldbearers’ (Gardiner), 
19, 27 (18). 

krnt, ‘phallus-sheath* (Hornblower), 25, 229. 

krr, ‘cavern’, ‘burial chamber’, opposed to sh 
(Blackman), 5, 27, n. 12. 

krht, ‘early ancestor’, cf. belief that female ancestor 
appears as snake (Arkell-Blackman), 19, 176, 
n. 4. 

krs, usually ‘bury’, perhaps “wrap up’, prob. con- 
nected with kes (Blackman), 3, 204, n. 3. 

Krkg, tribe-name = Hitt. “Karkisa’ (Wainwright). 
25, 149. 153. 

krd(n), ‘hoe’ variously spelled (Cerny), 15, 249, 
n. 32. 

kh, wooden ‘collar’ used in securing prisoners (Fair- 
man), 21, 31, n. 7. 

kk, apparently of cloth flags (Davies), 6. 72. 

kk = Cop. non, ‘to strip’ (Peet), 11, 46, n. 2. 

kd hw, ‘builder of bodies’, title of priest of Khnum 
(Griffith), 3, 142. 

Kdy, country round Gulf of Issos (‘going round’ ?) 
(Smith), 8, 46 f. 

Kdudn, prob. round Gulf of Issos (Smith), 8, 45 ff. ; 
10, 104 ff.; ef. 10, 175; = Pontus (Albright), 
il, 22; (Mayer-Garstang) 11, 23 ff.; ef. 
(Wainwright) 25, 149, n. 1. 

kdn, kdr, ‘hoe’, see krd(n). 


kz, equivalent of Ar. karinah or ‘uht (Hornblower), 
25, 228. 

kz (earlier ky): m ks dd, ‘in other words’, ‘in short’ 
(Gardiner), 24, 243 f. 

kzw (fem.), ‘others’, often = ‘outsiders’ (Griffith), 
12, 195, n. 7. 

(p3)-k3-G-n-p3-R--( Hr-shty), epit het of Delta Residence 
of Ramessides after death of Ramesses II 
(Gardiner), 5, 136 f. 

kz n pt, ‘Bull of the Sky’ (Wainwright), 19, 42 ff. ; 
21, 163. 

ke hd, ‘ white bull’, originally of Min, later applied to 
Buchis (Wainwright), 21, 158 ff. 

ki, ‘plan’, in sdm-ks-f and kz-f sdm-f forms (Faulk- 
ner), 21, 188f.; kvi (‘think’), negatived = 
“not mind’, ‘despise’ (de Buck), 25, 100. 

kz, as reinforcing word before exclamatory old per- 
fective (Faulkner), 23, 180. 

kzt Mntw, poetic expression for ‘battle’ (Shorter), 
19, 61. 

kzwti, ‘workman’, in O.K. (Dunham), 24, 2, n. 1; 
‘clerk of works (?)’ of temple (Griffith), 4, 
283. 

kst-Sut, some kind of lichen (Dawson), 20, 46. 

kp (trans.), ‘to roof’, ‘cover’ (intrans.), ‘hide one- 
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self, hence ‘bandage’, ete. (Blackman), 22, 
38 (12). 

kip n ht, the crow's-nest on a mast (Blackman), 16, 
68 (15). 

Ismu: n p3 kemuw, title of deitied Amenophis I 
(Blackman), 12, 180, n. 2. 

kemn, ‘to blind’, trans. (Peet), 10, 122, n, 4. 

-kwi, old perf. Ist sing. written <=! % (Glanville), 
15, 4. 

Kpp in Keftiu spell = Kupapa. Ku84By (Gordon), 18, 
67 


km, ‘profit’, ‘achieve success’ (Gardiner). 9. 15, n. 8. 

Kin-wy, with bull-det. = Km-wr, Athribis (Gar- 
diner), 1, 31, n. 3. 

Anmty, ‘The dark one (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 53. 

Knnrt, ‘Chinnereth’, pron. AKennaraté (Albright- 
Rowe), 14, 286 f. 

kns, ‘pubes’, “hypogastric region’ (Dawson), 22, 
107 £. 

Ky, in Keftiu spell = Aar founder of Karia (Gordon), 
18, 68. 

Kry = Qére (Meroitic), S-boundary of Een. Empire 
(Griffith), 4, 27. 

krs, Canaanite loan-word, ‘dance’, ‘skip’ (Black- 
man), 11, 210 #f. 

krs, see ks. 

khw, participial or substantival form of simplex of 
*khkh (Blackman), 13, 188, n. 1. 

khkht, ‘repeated coughing” (Blackman). 13, 187 f. 

ks, prob. = krs, ‘basket (?)’ (Peet). 2, 206. n. 3. 

Ks(t), ‘Cassite woman’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 291, 
n. 9. 

Ksrw, pers. n., apparently foreign (Frankfort), 14, 

242. 

tribe-name = Hitt. ‘Gagga8’ (Wainwright), 

25, 150. 153. 

kkt, perhaps ‘weevil’ (Dawson), 20, 187. 

kkwt plant, probably = kvky, perhaps castor-oil 
plant (Faulkner), 23, 15. 

Kili, pers. n., ‘The other one’ (Miller), 23, 5, n. 4. 


Ksk8, 


gw, 3ae inf. (Gardiner), 8, 110. 

guy, ‘steed’, possibly akin to eguus (Blackman), 
19, 202. 

p? guu, town of Gu (?) (Gardiner), 5, 198. n. 4. 

gusw3, reduplicated form of gw, related to grw, 
perhaps of being ‘half-strangled’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 50, n. 11. 

go, ‘uneven’ of a fraction, vear, etc. (Gunn), 12. 135. 

gp, see (t)gp. 

gm, with added n, indicating pronunciation gine ? 
(Blackman-Peet), 11, 289, n. 10; gm ts, ‘ find- 
ing a word’ (Gardiner), 4, 29, n. 2; givk nfr, 
‘you will find it right’ (Peet), 17, 156. 

Gm-p-Tin . .. = sunken courts in larger ‘Amarnah 
temple (Fairman), 21, 137. 

gnuty (2), suggests an inscription-carver (Miller), 
23, 6, n. 1. 

ee GinassoyrT, ‘Pleiades (?)’ (Faulkner), 10, 

gr (orig. dae inf. 2), of absence of motion (Faulkner), 
10, 99; Cop. ow, ‘desist’, ‘cease’, ‘stop’ 
(Blackman), 16, 66 (9). 
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gr, ‘tranquil, modest, pious (? 
n. 2. 

grh, of finishing decoration. architectural work, ete. 
(Gardiner), 4, 137. 

grg, general word for ‘equipment’ 
139, n. 3. 

grg-pr, ‘furniture’, ‘outfit’ (Gardiner). 22, 180. 

grg pr, (1) at death, (2) on inheriting. (3) at marriage 
(Polotsky), 16, 198 (24). 

p3-grg-p;-R‘, ‘The Foundation of the Sun’ near E. 
border of Delta (Gardiner). 5, 259. 


)* (Griffith), 12, 227, 


(Gardiner), 4. 


ghw, perhaps an intestinal parasite (Daw Gal 18, 
153, n. 2. 

gsy-nt (7), “half-month festival (?)’ (Blackman), 4, 
125. n. 15. 


gs?, ‘tilt’ of beam of balance (Gardiner), 9. 10, n. 4. 
gt, perhaps of crouching to spring (Grithith), 12, 209, 
n. 4. 


‘t, 2nd fem. sing. suffix written os (Gardiner), 21, 


141. 
-t, rare fem. ending after numeral (Gardiner), 22, 
180. 


tn nbw. perhaps stucco, etc.. as ‘basis for gilding’ 
(Griffith), 12, 215. n. 2. 

tz, ‘flat land’, as synonym for Egypt (Blackman), 
22, 37 (9). 

thw, ‘mischief-maker (??)’ (Gardiner), 1, 24, n. 7 

ti in names, perhaps for ity or it-i (Dakin), 25, 162, 
n. 11. 

¢iwt (tw) (L.Egn.) represents old fut, not fu (Gar- 
diner), 8, 110; ef. (/d.) 20, 16. 

tit, ‘fraction’ (Gunn), 12, 135; tit gbt, ‘uneven frac- 
tion’ (Gunn), 12, 134 f. 

tw:i r forming fut., elsewhere iwi r (Gardiner), 3, 102. 

tws, ‘raise’, hence ‘client’, ‘claim’, ‘beseech’ (Gar- 
diner), 9, 19, n. 8. 20, n. 13. 

tw, ‘dependent’ perhaps also morally adverse * mean’ 
(Griffith), 12, 211. 


twn, ‘rise’ or ‘raise’ rather than ‘strike’; late 
writings indicate coalescence with dwn (Gunn), 
12, 131 with n. 3. 

twnw, ‘superiority’ or ‘rising’ (arithmetical ‘pro- 


gression’) (Gunn), 12. 131. 

twr, ‘be cured (?)’ (Griffith), 12. 224, n. 2. 

twri, ‘a stick’, masculine (Cerny). 23, 188, n. 2. 

twh, ‘withdraw’ (Griffith), 12, 201. n. 3. 

twhsw (th), conjectured to mean ‘recess’ (Gardiner), 
22, 178. 

twt, verb fae inf. (Gunn), 12, 132. 

twt, (a) ‘agreeable’, (b) ‘like’ and related verbal 
meanings (Gunn), 12, 252, n. 1; twé with and 


aaenk tc (Gunn), 12, 253; sitter simply 
= © (Blackman), 22. 106. 
Tut-cnh-ltn, ‘the life of Aten is pleasing’ 
‘12, 252. 
twd. a garment (Smith). 19. 154. 
tbh?, epithet of Seth (Faulkner), 22. 133. 
tp, see dp. 
tp n ist, already in Dyn. 19 treated as one word with 
general meaning ‘animal’ (Nims), 22, 53 f. 
ip: n tp hisut, of gold, ‘fresh from the workings’ 
(Griffith), 13, 197, n. 10. 


(Gunn), 





! 


it, variously written, 


m-tp-, prob. temporal ‘in advance’ (Gardiner), 21, 


222 f. 
r-tp, ‘in front of’ (Blackman), 4, 124, n. 3. 128, 
n. 3. 


tp-r, ‘base’, ete., of triangle (Gunn), 12, 132; (Gunn- 
Peet) 15, 174, n. 1. 

tp-hut n pr Imn, ‘the roof of the temple of Amin’, 

in titles (Faulkner), 23, 11 (8). 

“justice? (Gunn), 6, 300, n. 8 (should be 7); 

‘standard’ or ‘norm’ in speaking (Gardiner), 

9, ll. n. 2. 

tpy-dw, *“desert-guard (?)* (Reisner), 5. 87. n. 1. 

tptyw. possibly ‘head-piece* (Gardiner), 22, 179. 

Tfrrt, unknown place of origin of lapis lazuli (Gar- 

diner), 4. 37. 

mats’ with strange det. (Smither), 25. 159. n. 4. 


tp-hsb, 


tmsie.” 


tnw alone = ‘many’, ‘a number’ (Faulkner), 22, 
137. 
tnmw, “beer” (Blackman). 13, 189 f. 


Tnmyt. goddess connected with beer (Blackman). 13, 
189 f. 
tnhr, see trhr. 
Tnrt-t2-<(mw), possibly name of watering-station 
(Gunn-Gardiner). 5, 50, n. 5. 
Trs, tribe-name = Hitt. *Taruiga’, “TarSa*, and cf. 
‘Troy’ (Wainwright), 25, 149 ff. 
Trk in Keftiu spell = Tarku (Gordon), 18, 68. 
Trtsb, Egn. writing of name of ambassador of 
Hattusil (Hall), 8. 221, n. 3. 
thuy, kind of pea, prob. Piswm sativum (Dawson), 
21, 38 f. 
wr thn, ‘chief cymbalist’. confusion of wrt dhn 
and uvt Anrt (Griffith-Blackman), 12, 198, 
n. 8. 
ts (also tis? and tis), ‘plant firmly’, original of Cop. 
twe (Gunn), 24, 125. n. 3. 
t§, 3ae inf. (Gardiner). 8, 110. 
tS, ‘fragments (?)* (Gardiner), 22, 180. 
Tsyt. Arabian place-name (Tarn-Smith), 15, 23 f. 
tk3, ‘iumine’ (Blackman), 5, 27. n. 11. 
Tur, Egn. writing of Dudhal(iya8) (Hall-Sayce), 8, 
219 f. 


thn: 


‘staff’ derived from ft, ‘board’, 
‘table’ (Gardiner), 24, 157, n. 3. 170 f. 179. 

it pr-rh, rendered by of fepoypaypareis (Gunn), + 

252, n. 1. 

“men of the staff’, masc. plur. of derivative 

from #t (Gardiner), 24, 170 f. 

t in plural, with several dets., of the young of ser- 
pents (Faulkner), 24. 50. 

tz, part of chariot (Dawson-Peet). 19. 171. 

fi, abbreviated =. ‘carve’ (Gardiner). 4, 136, n. 6. 

tei r. “snatch (7) at word’ (Griffith), 12, 199. n. 6. 

bitp-r. ‘receive power of speech’ (Peet), 11, 229. n. 1. 

try hw hr wnm n nsw. *fan-bearer on the king's right 

hand *. title of viceroys of Nubia. only found 

from Amenophis Ill onwards (Reisner), 6 

80 ff. 

‘standard-bearer’ almost always of naval or 

military service (Faulkner), 20, 154 f. 

few, kind of vegetables (Peet), 10, 122. n. 3. 

tsw, of a rather humble office, ‘assistant (?)’ (Miller), 
23, 5, n. 1. 


? 


ttyw, 


> 


i? sryt. 
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tewt, ‘stolen property (?)’ or ‘forfeit (?)’ (Griffith), 
13, 202, n. 6; amount of penalty when stolen 
goods are restored (Cerny), 23, 187 ff. 

Bot, “loan (of corn)’ or ‘(some sort of) corn ?’ 
(Polotsky), 16, 196 (11). 

im, ‘to veil’ (Gardiner), 4, 34, n. 2. 

birt, ‘stronghold (?)’ (Gardiner), 3, 105. 

tuf, dem. pr-duf, ‘reed-swamps’, as geographical 
expression (Gardiner). 5. 186, n. 1. 

tpht, used of oral cavity (Blackman), 22, 1035; see 
also Atpt-f. 

tfdn, ‘headlong utterance’, nxogqrit: meoqren 
(Griffith), 12, 208, n. 2. 

tnit (2), ‘detection (?)’ (Griffith), 12, 212. n. 4. 

tnu' r, not only ‘oral’ reminder (Gunn), 16, 148; ef. 
16, 21. 

infyt, cf. possibly x1og, ‘basket’ (Blackman-Peet), 
11, 293, n. 4. 

tnhr, ‘hawk’ (Gardiner), 9, 14. n. 8. 

Ti, also Dl, Dirm, the modern Kantarah (Naville), 
2.197 f.; town in E.Delta = Rom. Sile, Tell 
Abu Séfah (Gardiner), 5, 242 ff. and (Albright) 
10, 6 ff.; = Zoar, Kantarah (Naville), 10, 22. 
26; but cf. (Gardiner) 10, 94, n. 1.; cf. also 
Weut-Hr. 

thn, ‘move quickly’, ‘grapple with’ (hn) (Gardiner), 
3, 102. 

thnt, ‘glass’, from Thnw, place of origin in N.W. 
Delta (Newberry), 6, 160. 

thnt, ‘plot (?)’, ‘pit’ for a tree ? (Griffith), 12, 202. 

is:ts prt, ‘put together (?) seed’ (Blackman), 4, 
127, n. 2; ts mdh, see mdh; ts ht hr hewy, 
‘setting things (or, the meal) in order upon 
the altar’ (Blackman), 22, 106; is hnw. game 
of ‘arranging the interior’ (Griffith), 12, 215, 
n. 6. 

ts, see gm ts. 

tst: ir tst, ‘make light (of) (?)’ (Gardiner), 1, 27, n. 5. 

Tkw, Tht, ‘Succoth’, district round Tell el-Maskhi- 
tah (Gardiner), 5, 128. 266, n. 1. 267 tf.; 
(Naville) 10, 33 ff.; (Gardiner) 10, 95 f. 


tkdn, confused writing of ‘charioteer’ (Glanville), 
12, 174. 

d(?), ‘domains’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 294, n. 18 
(and see under ‘Signs and Groups: Hiero- 
glyphic’).? 

Deir- .. ., ‘Repressing- ...’, possibly the southern 


fort of Semnah (Gardiner), 3, 187 f. 

d(?)ng, ‘pygmy’ (Dawson), 24, 185. 

m di, already in L.Kgn. indicating possessive case 
(Cerny¥-Peet), 13, 34, n. 14; m di-k, ‘of thine’ 
probably mtan (Griffith), 12, 200, n. 8. 

dit, often omitted after mtw-i in first member of 
oath-sentences (Cerny), 15, 249, n. 41; ao 
imperative (Gunn), 12, 132; m dit, prohibitive, 
see m-dr; dd-i hr-i hr-k, perh. proverbial, like 
‘Two heads are better than one’ (Glanville), 
14, 299 (7); di ht-f, ‘give a bribe’ (Peet), 10, 
121, n. 8; di m 8b, ‘sell’ (Peet), 10, 120, n. 4; 
dy hr gs, ‘laid low’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 51, n. 2. 
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di ‘nh, used of dead king (even with ms-hrw) when 
he is still potent to intervene (Dunham- 
Gunn), 21, 147, n. 1; irs nf di nk = ‘that 
she may confer on him the quality of “en- 
dowed with life”’ (Peet), 17, 264; ef. (Zd.) 
3, 63. 

diw, ‘five’, in cuneiform fiu (Smith-Gadd), 11, 236; 
(Albright) 12, 188 f. 

dw3, ‘adore’, may be connected with dus, ‘arise 
early’, etc. (Blackman), d, 154. 

du3, two emblems bearing this name perhaps re- 
lated (Blackman), 3, 245, n. 1. 

Du3-wr, god connected with roval toilet, etc. (Black- 
man), 21, 4. n. 2. 

dust ntr, title suggestive of Heliopolitan origin 
(Blackman), 7, 13. 

dw3t, lower parts of tomb (Gardiner), 22, 178. 

dun, in late writings = ‘rise’ by coalescence with 
twn (Gunn), 12, 131, n. 3. 

m dun (sp 2), ‘onward’, “continually” (Gardiner), 
22,175 f. 

Dun-nw, ‘Extender-of-talons’ (Shorter-Gardiner), 
16, 62. 

dbn, weight used in scales of a balance (Gardiner), 
9, 10, n. 4: probable cuneiform equivalent 
tibnu (Smith-Gadd), 11, 236. 

m dbn im, ‘between (7)’ (Faulkner), 22, 139. 

dbh, ‘measuring-vessel’, perhaps 1 gallon (Gunn), 
12, 136. 

dbhw, ‘requirement’. nomen actionis from dbh, ‘ask’ 
(Gardiner), 13, 77. 

dbdb, ‘squirt out (%)’ and similarly spelt verbs 
(Faulkner), 24, 49 f. 

dp, det. backbone. prob. not ‘taste’ but ‘to make 
mild (?)° (Gunn), 12, 135 f. 

dp, var. tp, ‘be spat upon’ = tpi (Faulkner), 23, 175. 

p? dmi, following a name = Engl. pretixed ‘the 
town of’ (Gardiner), 5, 133, n. 5. 

dmi, often = ‘haven’ (Blackman), 20, 219, n. 1; 
‘quay’, ‘landing-stage’, connected with dm}, 
‘touch’ (d.), 22, 104. 

dni, ‘sunder’, ‘divide’, ‘distribute’, also ‘dam off’ 
(Gardiner), 6, 104, n. 5. 

dniw, ‘share’ or ‘portion’ (Gunn-Gardiner), 5, 50, 
n. 7. 

dnit, ‘part’, pronounced without n in Dyn. 20 
(Gardiner), 22, 180. : 

dnyt, ‘terrier’ (Griffith), 12, 196, n. 9. 

dnit, ‘dam’, rare meaning ‘trench’ or ‘ditch’ 
(Gardiner), 1, 31, n. 2. 

i? dnit, ‘dividing-waters’, name of canal on E.edge 
of Egypt (Gardiner), 6, 104. 

dns, ‘heavy’, ‘slow-moving’ (Gardiner), 9, 16, n. 2. 
20, n. 11; ‘courageous’, ‘resolute’ (Griffith) 
12, 210, n. 2. 

dndn as transitive verb, ‘rage against’ (Faulkner), 
23, 178. 

Dr-Wtiw, ‘Subduing-the-Oasis-dwellers (?)’, Mirgis- 
sah or Dabnarti (Gardiner), 3, 189. 


dhz, ‘straw’ opposed to ndm, ‘pleasant’ (Griffith), 
12, 222, n. 8.3 


> 


1 See also Vauri, 93, 96; Elephantine Decree (13, 208), 7. 
2 Later read by Peet as iw, ‘island’, and cf. Gardiner, L.-Egn. Miscellunies, p. Illa, 1. 6, n. 1. 
3 Actually = dhr, ‘bitter’, with loss of final r. B.G. 
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dh, ‘hide’ (Gunn), 16, 149. 

dhn, see thn. 

ds, ‘flint’, a form of thunderbolt (Wainwright), 18, 
165. 

dsr, referring to redness of eye; ‘ bloody’ (Griffiths), 
25, 226. 

dg: m nbw, perhaps of covering with gold leaf 
(Gardiner), 22, 179. 

dd (?), ‘bawdy (?)° (Blackman-Peet), 11. 297. n. 8. 

Ddw-ms, very unlikely to be Tovriuacos (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 55. n. 4. 

ddw (?), a kind of grain (Smith). 19, 152 with n. 2. 


D3, pers. n., uncertain meaning, ‘the hairy (?)’ 
(Miller). 23, 4. n. 10. 

di, ‘to provide’ with food, especially in difficult 
times (Polotsky), 16, 196 (6). 

dst-r, “reaching of (suckling’s) lips’ (Gardiner), 9, 
21, n. 7. 

dsw, ‘early dawn’ (Reisner). 5, 83. 89. n. 1. 

der, ‘appropriate method’ or ‘due’ (Gardiner), 1, 
33. n. 5; ‘need’, ‘deficiency’; r dsr confused 
with r dof (Id.). 9, 18, n. 8; ef. (Id.) 16, 22. 

dirt, ‘Colocynth’ or * Bitter Gourd’ (Dawson), 20, 
41 ff. 

did;: hry-dsds (2), see hry-tp. 

don sceptre, connected with Letopolis (Wainwright), 
18, 164. 171; absorbed by ws sceptre ([d.), 
20, 148. 

Dont, Tanis, in XIXth nome (Gardiner), 5, 248; 
= earlier Avaris, in XIVth nome, name per- 
haps decreed by Smendes (Jd.), 19, 127. 

p dwn hmt, ‘the hill of copper’, place-name (Daw- 
son-Peet), 19, 174. 

dbw, ‘reversion’ of offerings (Gardiner), 24, 88; to 
be read dbw rd (Clére), 25, 215 f. 

dbyt: isdt dbyt, *tish(?)-net’ (Gardiner), 4, 33. 

db; sér r, ‘to stick (?) arrows in’ (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

dost, ‘outer sarcophagus’ (Winlock), 10, 239, n. 2. 

dbs, ‘sealed up’, t.e. to which access was forbidden 
(Gerny), 15, 247, n. 14. 

dbs, ‘point the finger’, perhaps origin of db«w, ‘blame’ 
(Blackman), 22, 43 (25). 

r ditwy, in Pyr., ‘to the presence of’, ‘to the side 
of’ (Shorter), 21, 173. 

hr dbtw-i, ‘through my action’ (Dunham), 24, 5, n. 4. 

df, ‘sweep out’(?), ‘sink’ (?) (Griffith-Blackman- 
Lange), 12, 205, n. 7. 


D-mut, fem. pers. n., short form of Dd-Mut-iu-s- 
(r-)nk (Dunham), 15, 165. 

dr, ‘obstacle’, ‘obstruction’ (Clére), 20, 160(j). 

drw, prob. = x0, ‘wall’ (Winlock-Gardiner), 10, 227, 
n. 2, 

dru, see mh m dru. 

dr: r-dr n hres, of the Eye of Horus = ‘utterly’ 
(Faulkner), 23, 177. 

m-dr, writing of prohibitive m dit (Griffith-Scthe), 
12, 200, n. 1. 221. n. 3. 

m dr (if not a single word), ‘against’. so perhaps 
‘rather than’ (Peet), 18, 120. n. 1. 

drt ( hand’), military ‘troop’ (Griffith), 12, 206. n. 4; 
part of chariot (Dawson-Pect). 19, 173; kr 
drt-f. like o:roovy. ‘independent’ (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 4, 248. n. 4; drt stst drt, ‘hand over 
hand (7)? (Blackman-Peet), 11, 298, n. 1. 

drt ntr, ‘God's Hand’, title of high-priestess ("God’s 
Wife’) at Thebes, applied to queen and to 
Hathor (Blackman), 7, 10. n. 3. 12 f. 

drtyw. “duly mourned over (?)’ (Griffith), 17, 259. 

drdr, both ‘hostile’ and * foreign’ (Gardiner), 1, 103, 
n. 14. 

Dl, Dirm, see TI. 

dhty, ‘lead’, perhaps also ‘tin’ (Wainwright), 20, 32. 

dsr, originally ‘forbid’, whence * holy’, ‘consecrated’ 
(Gardiner). 8, 110. 

dsrw, ‘privacy’ (Gardiner), 8, 110. 

Dsr-tp, ‘Splendid (or, holy) of head’, serpent deity 
connected with Nehebkau (Shorter), 21, 43. 
48. 

dss, kind of fish (Blackman-Peet), 11, 295, n. 12. 

dd, ‘speak of’, ‘name’ (Gunn). 6, 301, n. 3; intro- 
ducing autobiographical inscriptions, to be 
regarded as Old Perf. 3rd sing. (Blackman), 
17, 58 (11); r dd, also with loss of r, informal 
beginning of letters (Gunn), 16, 153 f.; dd sw, 
“he who says it’ (Gunn), 12, 131; dl smy+ 
suffix. or with m, ‘accuse’, ‘denounce’, 
sometimes ‘report’ (Gardiner), 22, 173. 

ddtn ..., ‘what .. . said’, formula introducing 
deposition in court, used for simplicity in a 
letter (Peet), 12, 73; perhaps a technical use 
in business (Glanville), 14, 309 f.; cf. (Cerny) 
15, 246; narrative, ‘then said .. .’ (Black- 
man), 19, 201. 

ddt, ‘dazzling (?)’ (Blackman-Peet), 11, 287. n. 14. 


Il. HIEROGLYPHIC GROUPS AND SIGNS 
i. Groups (arranged alphabetically) 


Ha writing of n-k-imy (Faulkner), 22, 138. 

Z—@ x1 miswriting of iwtn, ‘earth’ (?) (Shorter), 
22, 167. 

he 4d prob. neg. particle, not adj. (Gunn), 19, 106. 

‘a and similar groups Peet), 2, 192. 

Q group 


i c for (25 ‘things’ (Touraeff), 4, 119, n. 7. 


i | pels possibly miswriting of sin-k, or perhaps for 
verb = ‘depict’ (Faulkner), 23, 177. 
Dao 


YAY i M3 (read Amas:) = Amathis, hence general 


name of Cyprus (Naville), 4, 231 f. 

v4, 8 Tdn (2), town of unknown situation (Faulkner), 
23. 179. 

a (after . |) taken as a verb (Gunn), 19, 106. 
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= A: ee “Y and kindred writings 
(Gardiner), 22, 182 f. 


a 3 corrupt writing of ‘vase (Griffith), 11, 


ee 


298, n. 7. 
ae ie obscure group, for ‘his chamber’ (?) 


(Faulkner), 24, 49. 

8 [C2 common N.-K. writing of mth, ‘tomb’ (Gar- 
diner), 21, 144 (J8). 

peed >\\§ corrupt writing of ‘3, vase in which 
beer was presented (Griffith), 11. 298, n. 7. 

= oe % su, not nw (Gunn), 19, 105. 

VU ‘first day of month’ perhaps original of late 
M \ (Dunham), 24, 5, n. 9. 

= Sy ‘ha to be read wnmy(t), ‘the 
flame’ (Faulkner), 23, 177. 

os wh = ‘fish’, hence in enigmatic writing = 

. wht = ‘interpret’ (Gunn), 12, 136. 

iJ c> f ‘diversion (of offerings)’, to be read wdb rd 
(Clére), 25, 215 f. 

J ee ir R writing of goddess Brst (Gardiner), 
5, 258; cf. 19, 128. 

DK f), phonetic writing of © 7 (Gardiner), 5, 138. 
198. 


© sometimes as writing of def. art. p> (Gardiner), 
5, 138. 


fm pry nbw, ‘two houses of gold’ pr- 
hdwy, ‘two white-houses’ (Gunn), 19, 105. 

SS writing of phwy (Gardiner), 22, 178. 

A\AV\ possibly ‘wild’ 13th-Dyn. writing of m-s7 
in meaning ‘except’ (Gunn), 25, 218. 

Peal g Om ‘tears (?)’ (Faulkner), 22, 134; cf. mzwy, 

, 22, 137 f. 

a writing of mh when = ‘inlay’ 
179. 

* AU] title of Neith (Naville), 4, 231. 

“A ‘cubit’, read mh-« (Gunn-Peet), 15, 171, n. 3. 

NX @ wm ‘worm (?)’ (Blackman), 5, 29, n. 13. 

wa @ se probably a writing of Vriwtt (Faulkner), 
24, 50. 

LX XM rare spelling in royal titles, perhaps only 


under Sethos I and Ramesses II (Cerny), 
15, 198; but also Tuttankhamiin, cf. 16, 145. 


~~ read iryt (Dunham), 24, 2, n. 5. 

nar 8S, ‘in the way of’ 
(Cerny), 15, 197, n. 1. 

“|, 3s, Writing of ‘with’ (Griffith), 12, 201, n. 1. 


mut, ‘sorrow (?)’ 
(Gardiner), 22, 


— for more usual 
ao 


devouring 
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RR 


i \ 
ee Se! | 
eopas (Gardiner), 22, 178. 


= 10 writing of h:ty-< (Gardiner), 19, 


abnormal spelling = Cop. 


27 (16). 
al Ss sportive writing for hip (Faulkner), 23, 15. 


{4 not uncommon M.-K. writing of hb nb, ‘every 
feast’ (Gunn), 21, 4, n. 7. 

Ne Ae a1 ‘Priest of the Two Placentae of 
Horus’ (Blackman), 3, 243 f. 

?1¢/ late writing of pronom. form of preposition 
hr (Faulkner), 22, 133. 137. 

ere A htp-di-nsw.in horizontal inscrr. regularly so 


written until end of Dyn. 13, rarely later 
(Smither), 25, 34 ff. 
om oa writing of htp-di-nsw in horizontal inscrr. 
not found before Dyn. 14, thereafter usual 
(Smither), 25, 34 ff. 
°e frequent O.-K. title, perhaps to be read hw wt 
(Blackman), 3. 242, n. 1. 
° NEN Oo CLK p fem. pers. n. (Williams), 
5, 27 72. 
ia . ; " . 
a (title) *to the front over (?)’ (Gardiner), 6, 212, 
n. 4. 
$a Ke title of uncertain significance (Dakin), 
25, 164, n. 5. 
Logan hry tp nsw, reading tpy nst nsw refuted 
(Peet), 2, 193. 


J/O writing of Osiris (Shorter), 20, 40 with n. 1. 

[aa unit of square measure = 10 arurae (?) 
(Gunn-Peet), 15, 170 f. 

& § @ connected with sd, ‘clothe’ or mistake for 
dw, ‘garment’ (Griffith), 12, 218, n. 1. 


Go Was =, , ‘confined (?)’ (Faulkner), 24, 48. 
ey phonetic writing of sb, ‘star’, Cop. croy (Stein- 


dorff), 25, 31. 

Lee corruption of isw tut, ‘full compensation’ 
(Blackman), 22, 106. 

ATVZ ® ‘Bank of Wedt of Lower Eg.’ perhaps 


=n Wedyt n Sssw, near Pelusium (Weill), 
21, 22 


t AN N\ ~ &= perhaps writing of smzwy, ‘darkness’ 
(Gardiner), 22, 136. 
aoken ‘knives’ (Faulkner), 24, 50. 
Q| "= writing of sty (Gunn), 12, 135. 


a sometimes to be read §f3ft (Smither), 25, 158, 
n. 3. 


3H (| Ss ‘ill (?)' (Faulkner), 24, 51, 


HIEROGLYPHIC GROUPS AND SIGNS 


8 A 2 probably not to be read Gsmt and not con- 


nected with ‘Goshen’ (Gardiner), 5, 218 ff.; 
cf. (Naville) 10, 28 ff.; cf. (Gardiner) 10, 
94, 


uu on wine-jar fragments, Ptolemy’s ‘Agathodae- 
mon’ river (?) (Gardiner), 5, 257, n. 1. 

Baas] aay to be read as one word ‘bull’ (Faulkner), 
22, 136. 

Tr k(?)p, ‘bandage’, also as verb ‘cover’ 
(Blackman), 22, 38 (12). 

<A unusual writing of Kpn, ‘Byblos’ (Newberry), 
14, 109. 

B 1 AN mistake for g?h or writing of gsht (Blackman- 
Gunn), 22, 44, n. 4. 

pa as writing of fem. demonstr. adj. (Gardiner), 
16, 21. 

a ‘clean linen (?)’ (Gardiner), 21, 220, n. 2. 
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= @ 
es! ! 


, Place-name, perhaps for Hdd (Faulkner), 
23, 179. 
ey as writing of mdst, ‘book’, perhaps only late 
and secondary (Gardiner), 24, 171. 
‘rise up’ assuming confusion with a 
(Faulkner), 24, 50. 
e=0@=|1\|* word for ‘domains’ to be read so 
(Blackman-Peet), 11, 294, n. 18. 
4 place-name, Did (?), Md (?) (Shorter-Griffith), 11, 
V9. 
ioe | unlikely name for festival marking shift of a 
“= month in calendar (Peet), 6, 153 f. 
in % § ‘diversion (of offerings)’ to be read dbw 
rd (Clére), 25, 215 f. 
A with and without complement J (Peet), 1%, 
157. 


fe place-name perhaps = Dbtwt (Faulkner), 22, 139. 


= 
a) 


ii. Signs and groups (arranged in the order of the Sign-list in Gard., Kgn. Gr.) 


sh usually to be read rmt in O.Egn. (Gunn), 19, 105. 
as det. of a dimension-word (Gunn-Peet), 15, 
175. 178, n. 4. 
as qualification of t-bread, for gnn, ‘soft’ (Cerny), 
23, 61, n. 5. 
ri) derived from iconographic presentation of Isis 
suckling Horus, finger touching lips expressing 
desire for milk (Shiah), 24, 127 f. 
ie (hieratic Yin 22nd-Dyn. titles = ms or wr (Gar- 
diner), 19, 23; as det. of «bt, ‘boast’ (Id.), 21, 
220, n. 4; a i as det. by corruption (Griffith), 
12, 195, n. 4. 
¥ phonogram for in (Faulkner), 21, 189, n. 2. 


¥ see ky. 

AM double det. of Aten name indicating dual 
divine and royal nature (Gunn), 9, 175, n. 6. 

hwi, ‘strike’, early attempt to render hieratic sign 
(Gardiner), 15, 54. 

=, indication of lacuna in scribe’s original (for gm 
w8) (Faulkner), 22, 132 f. 

= B reading ptr not m7; (Blackman), 21, 2, n. 3. 


ats OS 


aren 


arb Gu serdab-squint (Blackman), 3, 

251 ff. 

© (?) vague kind of ideogram for ‘wig’ (Faulkner), 
20, 155; as det. of all food offerings in funerary 
formula (Smither), 25, 160, n. 1. 

&) in is, ‘tomb’ borrowed from is,‘ breath’ (Griffith), 

12, 196, n. 14. 


~ with additions borrowed from © (Smither), 25, 
160, n. 9. 

9 ‘he who protects the majesty’ (Hornblower), 
15, 35, n. 2. 

) with words for ‘embrace’ or ‘clasp’, including 
notion of protection (Hornblower), 15, 34 f. 

6) ‘that which protects the god’, naos which holds 
statue (Hornblower), 15, 35, n. 2. 

«4.1 perhaps to be read u<f (Macadam), 25, 125. 

2s marking endof section, derived from or suggested 
panne sign in Pyr. Texts (Faulkner), 23, 
270. 


{| = little finger (Gunn), 3, 280. 

<— as det. of hzi not finger but striker (Davies), 9, 
142, n. 1. 

= often to be read ¢? (Gardiner), 4, 136, n. 6. 

f=» reading b(?)h in bhnw (Faulkner), 24, 50. 

JA, for verb ‘to square’ (math.); also used for simple 
addition (Gunn-Peet), 15, 178 with n. 6. 


AW or Ag > abbreviated writings for ‘k prt 
(Gunn), 12, 130. 


SG either for ist, ‘be defective’, or its causative 
‘falsify’ (Gunn), 12, 129. 

SQ, wet (2), ‘desert’ (Cerny), 15, 248, n. 30, 

es) with additional signs in nome-standards (Wain- 
wright), 19, 42 ff. 


AGs cult-animal of Seth, prob. feral pig (Newberry), 
14, 217 ff. 


1 See p. 266, n. 2 above. 
nn 
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$a = mi in enigmatic writing (Gunn), 12, 137. 
@ used both with id and idn (Gunn), 24, 8. 


th, &, AX, appendages are loops of spinal chord 
(Dawson), 22, 107. 


7 late value md (Spiegelberg), 15, 82 with n. 9. 


SS in Coptos nome-name represent Min and 
Horus (Wainwright), 17, 191. 


a ‘Horus and the Ombite (Seth)’ (Hornblower), 
24, 129. 


EN (nh) with feather sportively developed to 
resemble i (Polotsky), 16, 197, n. 5. 
Ss in late writings of rh-ht (Gardiner), 24, 170, n. 2. 
= bth, perhaps bird perched on mast (Gunn), 6, 
302. 
tes ‘nestling’ (Griffith), 13, 281. 
as equivalent of hieratic ligature for mt (Gardi- 
ner), 5, 221. 
f See =>, 
abbreviation of ptt, ‘nobles’ (Gunn), 23, 184. 
originating in belief that female ancestor appears 
as snake (Arkell), 19, 176. 
&x represents Tilapia nilotica (D’A. W. Thompson), 
14, 24. 
<= perhaps has value sb in sbn (Gunn), 24, 8. 
m=> see ner(w). 
8 read ‘pS7y in med. texts, not hprr (Dawson), 20, 
187. 
X wrongly taken over prob. from isw, ‘reed’ for is, 
‘tomb’ (Peet), 11, 120. 
Qs: enigmatic writing of name Osiris (Peet), 
6, 56, n. 2. 
thorn (?), certainly concrete, not a triangle (Gunn- 
Peet), 15, 172, n. 1. 
Aigo ‘rations’, ‘donative’ not spd, but derived 
from di (Gardiner), 8, 109. 
© in enigmatic writing = 7 (?) (Gunn), 12, 137. 
Q abbreviation of hnmmt, *sun-folk’ (Gunn), 23, 185. 


> substitute for © in cartouches of time of Ameno- 
phis ITI and Tut‘ankhamiin (Glanville), 15, 7 f. 
X& perhaps reading dwt, Téi (Blackman), 4, 124, 
n. 12. 
= ideogram for Amiin as god of watery abyss of 
heaven (Wainwright), 20, 145 f. 
o and \ replacing harmful dets., possibly secondary, 
from ooo etc. (Gunn), 19, 105. 
iy 5 epagomenal days, treated as part of last 
month (Gardiner), 19, 25, n. 1. 
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= abbreviation of ¢r (Faulkner), 23, 14. 

—=h,n, nt, in enigmatic writing (Gunn), 12, 137. 

== prob. writing of tewy (Allen), 10, 175. 

J det. of ww, triangular tract of irrigated land in 
oasis (Gardiner), 19, 21. 

Cl as det. does not prove a structure is meant 
(Gunn), 12, 134. ‘ 

(4 encloses text of each spell in Pyramids of Sak- 
karah (Sethe), 1, 236, n. 4. 

Q to be read nS in O.-K. title [ae (Wainwright), 
25, 104. 

(¥}] not found as det. of why (Smither), 25, 104. 

“| word for “square root’, if mase. prob. tm (Gunn- 
Peet), 15, 170, n. 1. 

¥ pole at Min's shrine, later form due to connexion 
with Wadjet (Wainwright), 21, 165 f. 

<x = im (Griffith), 13, 202, n. 1. 

{| for alle ‘successor’ (Shorter), 17, 23 (0). 

0 probably censer rather than lamp (Davies), 10, 


10; in enigmatic writing prob. = # (Gunn), 
12, 137. 


‘il in origin flag placed on grave of deceased ancestor 
(Arkell), 19, 175 f. 


perch-stand with bird’s food-trough and meat 
(Bénédite), 5, 239. 
& a sky-pole (Wainwright), 21, 168. 
«ce sacred object of Min and similar objects of 
Horus (Wainwright), 17, 185 ff.; 18, 6. 159 ff. 
*. ensign of high priest of Letopolis (Wainwright), 
18, 160; also of high priest of Sebennytus 
(Id.), 19, 46 £. 
Lower-Egn. crown, yet worn by Tmnt, goddess 
of Thebes (Scharff), 14, 271, n. 1. 


fT) is, in O.-K. titles (Smith), 19, 156. 

i hkst, shepherd’s crook (Newberry), 15, 84 f. 

"1 ‘ut, crooked stick longer than i (Newberry), 15, 85. 

/\ nels, originally an instrument for collecting 
ladanum (Newberry), 15, 86. 


2 for <— first in 22nd-Dyn. inserr. (Steindorff); 
25, 31. 


=~ following cartouche, ‘trooper of King... 
(Faulkner), 20, 154. 


3 standing on two feet (Dakin), 25, 161, n. 4. 
is (or l=) difficult group somehow referring 


to fact that one man had been arrested on 
information of another (Peet), 11, 41 f. 


il os ‘enemies’ (Faulkner), 24, 53. 
Y later 3b, perhaps orig. bs (Vikentiev), 17, 69. 
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& may be gs or ks or gs (Naville), 10, 28; but cf. 
(Gardiner) 5, 221. 

“ graphic confusion for —\, biliteral for mr and 
mt (Gardiner), 5, 219. 

AL OI ker, ‘chapel’ or mdt, ‘abyss’? (Blackman), 5, 
26, n. 9. 

T as symbol on stelae, perhaps salve to anoint 
n.agic eyes (Blackman), 21, 8. 

<= as det. of all food offerings in funerary formula 
(Smither), 25, 160, n. 1. 

= SI and Ted B, writings of é and ttyw, 
perhaps due to confusion of == and FY in 
hieratic (Gardiner), 24, 170 f. 

| instances in O.K. not determining pictographic 
character of sign it follows (Gardiner), 24. 
84, n.3; symbol for ‘1° not a simple vertical 
stroke, perhaps object of bone or wood used 
in reckoning (Gunn), 3, 280. 

111 ete., prob. first common in hieratic (Gunn), 19, 
105. 
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\ not found at Amarna, only 
nl, 
\_ abbreviation of rhyt, ‘plebs’ (Gunn), 23, 184. 


a= 
\ for & wtin mrut (Smither), 25, 159, n. 2; see also 


under © above. 


in hierogl. (Piankoff), 20, 148 (c). 


(Gunn), 9, 174, 


N 

X 

xX in enigmatic writing might = s (Gunn), 12, 137. 

4 sign for truncated pyramid perhaps to be read 
hek or mr-hzk (Gunn-Peet), 15, 177 f. 

@ placenta (Blackman), 3, 236 ff. 


© in connexion with bi and Seth (Wainwright), 
18. 9f.; 19, 51; wt as phonetic det. in mru 
(Smither), 25, 159, n. 2. 

© @c=> word of uncertain reading and meaning, 
‘pigment (7)’ (Faulkner), 24, 49. 

—=or f alone for m:¢-hrw in late texts (Spiegelberg), 
15, 80, n. 3. 82, n. 8. 

CX det. of Spt = & ? (Dunham), 24, 3. 


Ill. HTERATIC GROUPS AND SIGNS 
i. Groups (arranged alphabetically) 


\ 4) =. in 20th-Dyn. hieratic (Peet), 12, 255. 
<A S 
R. » group to be transcribed so or s. (Shorter), 
“22, 167. 
g often in L.Egn. for a@ (Gardiner), 22, 178. 
eS, : , ‘Spelt’ to be transcribed so at Rhind period 
(Gunn), 12, 137. 
phrt sometimes =>! in transcr. of N.-K. hieratic 
(Gardiner), 15, 54. 
(K. aWNe yy Tead simply nmi, confusion of LT] 


and ff in N.-K. hieratic (Faulkner), 22, 
135 f. 

} © &, mistaken late-hieratic writing as if | an SS 
(Bagnani), 19, 165. 


noe, By! N.-K. hieratic group for rmé (not to 


Sst 
be transcribed so) (Gardiner), 15, 52. 


= Bae g transcribe so in N.-K. hieratic unless in- 
distinguishable from lSee (Gardiner), 15, 

54. 
So AL 


av a Oe in Ramesside hieratic (Cerny), 23, 60. 


ii. Signs and Groups (arranged in the order of the Sign-list in Gard., Egn. Gr.). 


4 3 dets. of hfty(t), tick indicating hostile beings 
(Piankoff), 20, 158 (x). 

3 introducing a charge, not to be read a (Cerny), 
15, 248, n. 25." 

Me abnormal form in 1st Interm. Period (Gardiner), 
16, 20, n. (e). 

§=5, transcribe det. of Ar, shr so in late hieratic 
(Faulkner), 21, 51. 

fi in 22nd-Dyn. titles = ms or wr (Gardiner), 19, 
23. 

5} in m/(i)niw (Blackman-Peet), 11, 286, n. 11; ef. 
(Gardiner) 15, 54. 

$4, form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 


n. 2. 


© mistaken late writing as if a snake (Bagnani), 
19, 165. 

@\, N.-K. group of uncertain origin best trans- 
cribed so (Gardiner), 15, 54. 

@ rather than f) in transcribing N.-K. hieratic 
(Gardiner), 15, 51. 

>), NeK. form, confused with wr ‘¥ (Gardiner), 
21, 144 (13). 

ag + form in P. Rhind often with only one dot (Peet), 
16, 271. 

(4) designating ‘bad’ day in calendar, corruption 
of .4 (Dawson), 12, 261. 

«> and o in late hieratic (Bagnani), 19, 163 f.; ef. 
(Faulkner) 21, 49 f. 


1 ©. now holds the converse view, see Griffith Studies, 49, n. 1. 
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<__, cursive group for (Cerny), 23, 187 £. 


~4, form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 
n. 2. 


So. unusual form (Gardiner), 3,103, n. (d). 


2s intranscribing N.-K. hieratic ‘plough’, rw and nt 
. Signs except when 2 handles are shown 

(Gardiner), 15, 54. 

oe late distinctive writing for Ww, also in ‘ab- 
normal’ hieratic (Griffith), 12, 195, n. 2. 

J, see YW below. 

] never Without cross in Dyn. 19, both with and 
without in Dyn. 20 (Cerny), 15, 198. 

K in N.K. (Dawson-Peet), 19, 170. 


i » transcribe so in N.K. unless indistinguishable 
from ome (Gardiner), 15, 54. 


o=4 in late Ramesside hieratic (Winlock-Gardiner), 
10, 238, n. 1. 

4 late confused writing (Bagnani), 19, 163; cf. 
(Faulkner) 21, 50. 

aS for ‘god-sign* rather than A (Gardiner), 15, 51. 


2% late writing for Sopd, confusion with A (Bagnani), 


19, 165; prob. equivalent of /\ (Faulkner), 
21, 50. 
Q\, M.-K. forms (Smither), 25, 220, 
h, N.-K. group so transcribed when = ‘mother’, 
otherwise d or 4 ace. tocontext (Gardiner), 
15, 53. 
4X. form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 
n. 2. 
— , N.-K. group to be transcribed so (Gardiner), 
15, 52. 
when=Gé6 add diacritical mark in transcribing 
N.-K. hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 53. 
¥¢ bird with two raised wings, should be so tran- 
scribed in all cases in N.-K. hieratic (Gar- 
diner), 15, 52. 
} distinguish from © in N.-K. hieratic (Gardiner), 
a 
we, form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 
n. 2. 
3m bird with special det., sketch of foot of perching 
bird (Dawson), 18, 151 f. 
to be used (not 0) when stick is shown 
(Gardiner), 15, 51. 
with extraordinary division (Griffith), 12, 204, 
n. 6. 
Se +, “Upper-Egn. barley’ perhaps to be read so 
(Peet), 17, 154 f. 
©! mistaken late writing with moon (Bagnani),’19, 
165; cf, (Faulkner) 21, 50. 
{, vertical t» (Piankoff-Gardiner), 20, 158 (@). 
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i very often written vertically esp. in cartouches 
(Newberry), 14, 4, n. 4. 

@ in early hieratic resembles =. (Gardiner), 11, 
3 f. 

\c& , form of det. of wir in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead 
(Shorter), 20, 36, n. 2. 

ees , unique form in Ist Interm. Period (Piankoff), 
20, 158 (D). 

ae » form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 
n. 2. 

fant , ‘halbhieratisch’ form (Piankoff), 20, 157. 

‘1, ‘halbhieratisch’ form (Piankoff), 20, 157. 


- » halbhieratisch’ form (Piankoff), 20, 157. 


¢ ; re a : i 
f mistaken late writing by confusion with + 


(Bagnani), 19, 165. 
’, mistaken late writing 
(Bagnani), 19, 165. 


+: late-hieratic sign also = j (Faulkner), 21, 51; 


by confusion with | 


form in Ramesside hieratic in use as adj. 
with various materials (Cerny‘), 23, 60 ff. 
‘SP . form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 
ni 2. 
ud, new form of net det. in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead 
(Shorter), 20, 36, n. 2. 


ao abbreviation for hekat-measure, not ati (Peet), 
17, 155. 
for | and * in transcribing N.-K._ hieratic 
(Gardiner), 15, 51; so transcribe substitute 
for ii and ¥ in late hieratic but not when = 
ip (Faulkner), 21, 51. 
8%, unusual late writing (Cerny), 23, 59. 
©» transcribe det. of fh, sfh so in late hieratic 
(Faulkner), 21, 51. 
fr abbreviation for dm (xwwase), ‘papyrus- 
book" (Gardiner), 22, 182. 
fn form in P. Rhind (Peet), 16, 271. 
“n’ form in P. Rhind (Peet), 16, 271. 


4 


bs late sign (also = 4) to be transcribed so in hky 
(Faulkner), 21, 51. 


«<= not = in transcribing hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 


51. 

Xs not to be read «> (Blackman-Peet), 11, 286, 
n. 8. 

J, form in 18th-Dyn. Bk. Dead (Shorter), 20, 36, 
n. 2. 


fre rather than an in transcribing N.-K. hieratic 
(Gardiner), 15, 51. 

§. det. of inr perhaps to be read so (Blackman), 
12, 183, n. 7. 
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= and «== in late hieratic (Bagnani), 19, 163f.; 
cf. (Faulkner) 21, 49 f. 

not in transcribing hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 
51. 

in transcr. of N.-K. hieratic only when clearly 

differentiated, otherwise } (Gardiner), 15, 51. 

N in hieratic and hierogl. (Piankoff), 20, 158 (c). 

—_ instead of Sy or Gy, in transcribing N.-K. 
hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 51. 

+, transcribe so in N.-K. hieratic whether = imi 
or wn (Gardiner), 15, 53. 


4 to be used in transcribing verb ‘to strike’ in 
N.-K. hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 53 f. 


mistake for (| , abbreviation fordm<’, xwwase, 
‘papytus-book’ (Gardiner), 22, 182. 

zt artificial sign for transcribing N.-K. hieratic 
group for Sn (Gardiner), 15, 53. 

%j for initial phonetic ~ in N.-K. hieratic (Gar- 

diner), 15, 54; late sign, also for 7 (Faulkner), 


21, 51. 
w for idn or as det. in N.-K. hieratic (Gardiner), 15, 
54. 
i or {i for Sw in N.-K. hieratic, i = mt (Gar- 
diner), 15, 54. 


+. in transcribing N.-K. hieratic whether det. for 
‘back’ or biliteral in smw, ‘herbs’ (Gardiner), 
15, 53. 


B. DEMOTIC. 


iriet (‘cattle’), see tp (n) but; ne hdw bet, writing 
not as in iswt, ‘office’ (Nims), 22, 51. 

*ywr, Cop. eeoyA, Semitic word for ‘deer’ (Béné- 
dite), 5, 12. 

*mnt}, ‘west’, writings of (Reich), 17, 91. 

>ry, with a title, “be such and such (title)’, ‘qualify 
as(?)’; ?ry-f+title, ‘make him an X(?) 
(Glanville), 19, 37 (7) with n. 1. 

>§-r8, pers. n., writings of (Reich), 17. 95 f. 

>te, see s3t? (§ A, TD). 

to-n-s, ‘phylarch (?)° (Glanville), 19, 37 (10). 

cy (cwy) supersedes pr in meaning ‘house’ in later 
Ptol. times (Thompson), 23, 258, n. 1. 

ccwt (old ut), with god det. = sacred animal (Nims), 
22, 53, n. 5. 

¢rbf, ‘trustee’ who held record of a transaction 
(Nims), 24. 78 ff.; doubtful whether con- 
nected etymologically with apsth (Id.), 24, 82, 
n. 2. 

Wn-nfr-p-my, pers. n. (?) (Glanville), 19, 37 f. 

wehy(t), usually = Halls of Osiris, also ‘hall’, ‘court’ 
of a temple (Glanville), 19, 36 (4). 

wd (wd3), of priesthood, ‘full’ z.e. ‘complete (office)’, 
or of candidate,‘sound’ (Glanville-Thompson), 
19, 37 (8). 40. 

by, ‘soul’, group includes ©, (Reich), 17, 89. 

pr, of ordinary ‘house’ till early Ptol. times, after- 
wards of temples or palace (Thompson), 23, 
258, n. L. 

pr-duf, see tuf (§ A, I). 

me (= bw), writing of (Reich), 1%, 91. 

p mente X nm-f, phrase used with persons (or 
things) of special distinction (Reich), 17, 
93. 

mng mt (r or n), ‘take counsel with (?)’ (Glanville), 
19, 36 (5). 

mhj-t, ‘balance’, dem. writings of (Reich), 17, 
91 


Mhbr = Meyd Bape, perhaps connected with ssanoy- 
pla, province of Nubia (Griffith), 11, 268, 
nl. 

mty, trans. ‘agree upon’ (Glanville), 19, 37 (6). 


mtu: conjunctive used independently as future, 
implying obligation (Nims), 24, 77 f. 

mdh not derived from old mdh (Gunn), 25, 218 f. 

n, representing L.-Egn. m, appositional use (Gunn), 
20, 225. 

a m-f. writings of (Reich), 17, 91 f. 

rpy, ‘rejuvenate’, dem. group (Reich), 17, 89. 

rn, ‘name’, never without det. 4) (Reich), 17, 91. 

rsy, ‘rejoice, writings of (Reich), 17, 96. 

h pt, ‘wpon the earth’, strange writing (Reich), 17, 
94. 

Hm-huwy, pers. n. (Glanville-Thompson), 19. 38 (13). 

hms, assembly of priests (Glanville), 19, 36 (3). 

hp, hp-f. introducing sentences, ‘now’ (Gunn), 20, 
a07 

htm-w r-f (his mouth was closed’), denoting end of 
pleading in court (Gunn), 20, 226. 

r-h, see ht (§ A, I). 

hyr(‘t) = Gk. poy, a ‘feeding-place’ for sacred 
animals (Thompson), 23, 258. 

hb, title (2) (Spiegelberg), 15, 80. 

m-s, ‘among the followers of’ (Reich), 17, 93. 

m-s;, ‘pertaining to’ (Nims), 24, 78. 

Strt’s, pers. n., perhaps = *ZrpariGris (Griffith). 20, 
110. 

stnh in marriage settlements, ‘revenue-producing 
property . ‘endowment’ (Nims), 24, 75 f. 

Sbk-nb-(T?)-tn, spelt in two ways (Glanville), 19, 
36, (2). 

Sbk-hb (2), apparently not = Sbk-Htp which is pre- 
sumably origin of coxovéms (Glanville), 19, 
37, (11). 

shfe-t, length-measure = ujyiw = parasang (Thomp- 
son), 11, 151 ff. 

sf n wy, ‘cession’ (Nims), 24, 78, n. 3. 

& n(?) Pr-mk, perhaps simply a hierogl. book 
(Gardiner), 24, 175. 


k, ‘bull’ written with K and q (Reich), 17, 95. 


... -kmy. fem., length-measure = ‘Egn. schoenus’ 
(Thompson), 11, 151 ff. 
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tp (n) izwt, group for ‘small cattle’ to be read so 
(Nims), 22, 51 ff. 

di-n, perf., yet referring to document in which it 
appears (Nims), 24, 79, n. 1. 

zt with elaborate snake-sign (Reich), 17, 89. 
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zlt-mt, regarded as one word, ‘record’, ‘contract’ 
(Glanville), 19, 35 f. 


& transcribe god-sign so, not S (Reich), 17, 88. 
ak dem. equivalents (Reich), 17, 97. 


C. COPTIC.1 


dadnactipion = éepyaoripor, “brothel (7) (Crum), 
20, 197, n. 17. 

aeckenont, cf. aoyArkon, perhaps = Mod. Gk. 
aeAxros, “unbewitched” (Crum-Preisendanz), 
20, 197, n. 13. 

AdNwoata, Egn. Z(t), Ar. *Alwah, country of 
Atodaei in Nubia (Kirwan). 21. 58. 

asobay, ‘Nubian’, preserving final -f (Kirwan- 
Crum), 21, 60, n. 11. 

apxh, ‘pledge’, doubtful whether can be connected 
etymologically with dem. ‘rit (Nims), 24, 82, 
n. 2, 

acnapTon, ‘wild (dozapros)’ or perhaps for dodaaAros 
(Crum), 20, 199. 

acwoy, qual. of acas, ‘recklessness’ (Crum), 13, 
25. n. 1. 

ate-, not negative word but stat. constr. of ato, 
‘number’ (Crum), 8, 117. 

aycwTaz, continuing relative sentence (de Buck), 
23, 162. 

*aoe, cere A form of eve, ‘cow’ (Spiegelberg), 
12, 35. 

bas, wen-, “blow with a palm staff’ (Crum), 8, 117. 

Bensme, from bis, ‘metal of heaven’ = ‘iron’ 
(Sethe), 1, 234, n. 2; cf. (Wainwright) 18, 15. 

fapwt, from biz, ‘grown metal’ = ‘pure copper’ 
(Sethe), 1, 234, n.2; cf. (Gardiner-Gunn) 4, 36. 

bacnes, from bis, ‘metal of . . . = ‘tin’ (Sethe), 
1, 234, n. 2. 

hws without ebod (Crum), 18, 194. 

e, of direction towards places, very rarely of persons ; 
co-ordinating substantives as well as verbs 
(Thompson), 15, 279. 

eseoyA, dem. ’ywr, Semitic word for ‘deer’ (Béné- 


dite). 5, 12. 
err a-, lit. ‘as thou comest to...” (Allberry), 25, 
170. 


esseusce, bulfi-fish, perh. = Ar. mest (D’A. W. 
Thompson), 14, 24. 

esamte-, correct spelling of form for ‘until’ (rather 
than ssste-) (Polotsky), 25, 110. 

emnuse, see Cpszy. 

epe-... (e-), 3rd fut. before nom. subj. = L.-Egn. 
ir... (r) (Gardiner), 16, 220 ff. 

epenoy, word of uncertain meaning (Crum), 20, 199. 

EpHy : oc MeyepHy, etc., ‘altogether. all in one, at 
one time, etc., biblical exx. (Polotsky), 23, 
lll, n.1. 

ets. in magical texts for Gk. 78y (Smither), 25, 174, 
n. 10. 

eww, eugay, see &. 

“asuj, the month Mekhir, cf. Ar. Dsh(ir) (Dalton), 
3, 36. 





epo asacoz always has e—infin.; epo m-, bare 
infin. common (Polotsky), 25, 111 f. 

Kuk, see kh. 

naide, for goerde (Crum), 20, 197, n. 4. 

mkeAwA, var. MROYAWA, ‘the Cup’, name of 
monastery (Crum). 12, 266. 

nepe, fish, Siurus schall, perhaps to be read cepr, 
then = Egn. srk, Ar. Surrik, Schilbe (DA. W. 
Thompson). 14. 30. 

Aa (WE Ae) and sani Xa = cuxodarria (Bell-Thomp- 
son-Crum), 1]. 246. 

Aabue, see rpy. 

Aergi, see rpy. 

ssantupione, enclosure 
(White), 10. 76. 

ssoys, ‘island’, see mswt. 

s2akoypia, province of Nubia, next to smo haasa 
(Griffith), 11, 266; perhaps connected with 
MeyaBapor, dem. Mhbr (Id.), 268, n. 1; Mukur- 
rah, Nubian kingdom (Kirwan), 21, 61. 

ssalitoarettH, a small fish (D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 
32 f. 

assttAa, see Aa. 

axmwp, aximp for m ir by confusion with forms 
involving psi (Gardiner), 14, 11, n. 1. 

axneycwrae from n psf sdm (Gardiner), l4, 11, 
n. 1. 

aanatycutas, from n ptf sdm (Gardiner), 14, 11, 
n. 1; but ef. ([d.) 16, 229 ff. 

ssoeit, from *mati(é)n (min) (Albright), 23, 192. 

s270, masc. form of ast, ‘the deep’ (Griffith), 12, 
203, n. 2. 

ssewez, further A? exx. (Allberry), 25, 170. 

ston, ‘breath’ goes back to mhyt, ‘north wind’ 
(Polotsky), 25, 113. 

420283, etc., not derived from Egn. mdh (Gunn), 
25, 218 f. 

S2ESTON : sersTOA, see Mitr. 

Ha-, see ning. 

nofaata(?), northernmost province of Nubia 
(Griffith), 11, 266; nwhaasa, nohatia = 
Maris, Nubian kingdom (Kirwan), 21, 60, 
n. 7. 

juste, perhaps neg. corresponding to emte (Bell- 
Thompson), 11, 243. 

stoert and similar forms, see ndw. 

re-, Tite, 74, conjunctive, see Ant ntf sdm. 

Wak, see (m) ditk. 

‘Twpe, ‘goddess’, ete., 
(Polotsky), 25, 110. 

oyoyy, ‘turn’, A? exx. (Allberry), 25, 172. 

NABOYTH, WFOgTEN, see tfdn. 

NGS, Wose, see m. 


with church, cells, ete. 


abundantly attested 


1 The transliterated words in the cross-references are in § A, 1 unless otherwise stated. 
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obAe for Aofhe (Crum), 20, 197, n. 9. 

n-, initial, replaced by ss-, oftenest in Middle Egypt 
(Crum), 13, 23, n. 7. 

nanamwaAw, pers. n., ‘He of the Apollo’ (Smither), 
25, 173. n. 2. 

ne, following future in apodosis in S (Polotsky), 23, 
110. 

msAote. pers. n., prob. = girofeos (Crum), 13, 23, 
n. 3. 

Nepwatoc, pers. n., ‘the heron’, and similar names 
(Crum), 4. 68. 

Tpsae, Cop. name of Nubian fortress [brim (Griffith- 
Crowfoot), 20, 8. 

Nepessoyn, not from Pr-imn (as 5, 255), but 
P3-ir-mnt (Gardiner), 10, 94. 

Mpooy, pers. n., cf. NAwWoy, Wspwoy (Crum), 13, 
21,n. 2. 

nxpuy, Eun. prs, Minium (red oxide of lead) (Daw- 
son), 21, 39. 

naxtwpac = Bakharas, Phthuris (2), 
Faras (Griffith), 11, 259 ff. 

Nowe wont, “be weak’ (Crum), 13, 25. 

mis. ‘spread out’ (Crum), 8, 119. 

nige, rare word (Bell-Thompson), 11, 243. 

Passes, see 7m. 

poaums woywasse, “a year’s alimony’ (Crum), 8, 119. 

pip, see rri. 

poyc, unrecognized deity (Smither), 25, 174, n. 3. 

pHT Ht, see rd m. 

patibat, ‘hare’ = ‘whose foot is covered with a 
growth’ (Polotsky), 25, 111. 

pwuye, see rit. 

cwhe, Egn. sbh, ‘call out’ (?) (Gardiner), 20, 197, 
n. 1. 

cwki, é«déyew etc., distinct from cwr, ‘draw’ 
(Polotsky), 25, 111. 

cxprp, 4? and S, prob. infin., not qual. (Polotsky), 
25, 111. 

cAhoy fish, perhaps Schilbe, cf. seXqay (D’A. W. 
Thompson), 14, 29 f. 

cadoyry, see srk. 

cwAds, ‘wipe out’ (not ‘destroy’) and ‘smear’ 
(Crum), 8, 119. 

cyssoc fish, perhaps borrowed from Gk. cipos 
(D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 32. 

caemt, ‘physician’, old Upper-Egn. form shown in 
Gk. pers. n. perdeewe (Griffith), 3, 197. 

cutWite (owddrnov), “linen sheets’ (Crum), 18, 197. 

cw, ‘kohl stick’, not ‘rebel’ (Crum), 8, 119. 

¢p-atdao eboA, not identical in meaning with 
sr ‘hz (Gardiner), 21, 222 (e). 

capakwte, may designate girovagi, wandering 
monks (Crum), 13, 22, n. 8. 

cwe, perhaps from s?s? (Gardiner), 3, 105. 

cw, full form of stzt, ‘arura’ (Gardiner), 3, 286. 

pegcwte, see st, 

ecpanuys, ‘interpreter of dreams’, from s3 pr-<nk 
(Gunn), 4, 252. 

cige, (1) ‘depart, remove oneself’, (2) ‘be removed’ 
(from one’s senses) (Crum), 8, 119. 

cont, absolute ‘write’ (Crum), 13, 21. 

whut, pl. thnooye, ‘beast’ from Egn. tp n Lut, 
‘small cattle’ (Nims), 22, 53. 
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tefbt, ‘fish’ in general (D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 32. 

Toss prob. mat, hung over door (Crum), 8, 187. 

Tyasada = Tre eXeasea, ‘I am rich’ (Crum), 16, 
157. 

Tasticon, “at the moment in question’, ‘at any 
given moment’ = fnw sp (Polotsky), 25, 111. 

THte always earthen dyke (Crum), 8, 187. 

tpenepr fish = Gk. vdpxn, ‘electric eel’? (D’A. W. 
Thompson), 14, 27 f. 

twe, ‘become, be hard’ derived from Evn. ts 
(Gunn), 24, 125, n. 3. 

TWOYK, ‘raise’, ‘rise’, perhaps from coalescence of 
twn and dwn (Gunn), 12, 131, n. 3; followed 
by circumstantial clause = ‘to arise from’ 
doing something (Polotsky), 25, 221. 

oyo’e;r: yoyo(ejs, “seek’, A® exx.; 4royoie)s. 
etc.. ‘vo forward’, A? exx. (Allberry), 25, 171. 

oywuys, perhaps ‘Thursday’ (Polotsky), 25, 112. 

OyOE, see whe 

Nino, cipher for Miya7jA in Nubia (Griffith), 11, 


262, n. 5. 

wAass, ‘swell, rise’ from stem urm,rootrm (Albright), 
6, 92, n. 5. 

wie (perhaps also written onn) = pwdy(?) 


(Crum), 20, 196, n. 1. 

wee: eos F qual. (infin. oes), (Polotsky), 25, 112. 

wait, see ikn. 

use, see 37, 

lhe, see st; wrayebrw wxe-, ‘instead of being’ 
(Crum), 8, 188. 

UJIRE, See UJITE. 

woA, Egn. srw (Gunn), 16, 151. 

wadoysy, see srk. 

usstTecorsse S ("son of the woman’) different from 
ujeAcorses F (“female child’) (Polotsky), 25, 
112. 

wa(it)Ty-cwTas, from L.-Egn. &¢r lrt(w)-f sdm= 
M.-Egn. r sdmt-f (Gardiner), 16, 231 #f.; not 
as (Id.) 14, 94. 

uy ouy, cf. Ind. 

uswc, ‘herdsman’, from ssw, ‘nomads’, (Gunn- 
Gardiner), 5, 38. 

usiocas, corresponding to dveuddPopos yiverar in 
LXX (Crum), 23, 141. 

wyste, ‘demand’ a tax or alms: possibly also=uyine, 
‘dig up’ (Crum), 13, 24, n. 1. 

wwte, see sdw. 

uyvass, ‘shut’ not found with e+noun nor with 
epoz (Polotsky), 25, 112. 

usouy, applied indiscriminately to several animals 
(Bénédite), 5, 13. 

woyuysT, ‘cupboard’ (White), 10, 76. 

ujeqw, see shfet (§ B). 

wagqoypi, Ar. sabar, Sabdr = bolti (bulti) fish (D’A. 
W. Thompson), 14, 24. 

uysrt, ‘dyer’ (Crum), 16, 157. 

ge = 99, talismanic value (Bonner-Worrell), 16, 9. 

qops, fish = Egn. br, Gk. Bwpevs, Ar. bari, common 
grey mullet (D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 27. 

qtey enooy, best form for ‘4 days ago’ (Polotsky), 
25, 112. 

9 written § (Crum), 13, 19, n. 5. 

© (4), merely phonetic, separating vowels (Crum), 
13, 21, n. 6. 
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ga-, perfect tense prefix for a-(Crum), 13, 21. 

ge (name of letter y), Ar. transcription ls (Polotsky), 
25, 112. 

eiTooTg, see under drt. 

9101, see hy. 

geAAnn, oeAHmoc, 
1, 207 f. 299. 

edoyse, plural of ged, ‘servant’ (Crum), 13, 21. 

QOsATT, COIRT, “bronze”, the impure copper in 
general use’ from hmty, ‘smith’ (Sethe), 1, 
234, n. 2. 

osm (knw), measure of capacity while omaay, ono 
(knw) = ordinary vase (Sobhy), 10, 284. 

oy :ev9oyst (e)on-: eoit- prginot constr. of 
egoyit (Crum), 18, 194; OW- is not prep.= 
‘in’ but from eo (hr), epoyit eppaz being 
stat. pronom. ; though eXoyn Sen- B must 
arise from misunderstood S on~ (Polotsky), 
25, 113. 

gine, WE equivalent of Aaay :oAs (Bell-Thomp- 
son), 11, 243. 

QI1O, see OTM. 


‘Greek’ or ‘pagan’ (Gaselee), 
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emaay, see orn. 

poy, =ewh, ‘work’ (Allberry), 25, 174, n. 11. 

SI e-, ‘interfere with’ (Crum), 13, 25, n. 8. 

I oyatuy (cf. Snoyaruy), corresponds to occa- 
sionem capere, ¢0dvev (Allberry), 25, 170 ff. 

so, see drw, 

mxwAr, (1) ‘stretch’, ‘prolong’ (B owAn), (2) 
‘dive’ (B xwdAn) (Crum), 8, 189. 

sxeAgqay fish, perhaps common Schilbe, cf. cAhoy 
(D’A. W. Thompson), 14, 29 f. 

xi10¢, see tnfyt. 

sIeIpe, “ips, Sapate, ‘pod’; supposed original 
drt cannot = ‘pod’ (Dawson), 20, 41 f. 

sane sun-, perhaps ‘be hard towards’ (Crum), 8, 
189. 

Oise, see gm. 

SiMsOYT, see Grmuw. 

Fapate, see SieEIpe. 

Guic, true extended B form of Sc (Griffith), 19, 
107. 

0c, applied indiscriminately to several animals 
(Bénédite), 5, 13. 
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